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PREFACE 



This book attempts to reconstruct and understand the tomb of three foreign wives of Tuthmosis III that 
was robbed by villagers in the Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud near Luxor during 1916. Directly after the find, 
Mohammed Chaban of the Antiquities Service and Howard Carter, sponsored by the Service, gathered frag- 
ments in the tomb. Carter, who was encouraged by Alan Gardiner and funded by the Earl of Carnarvon, went on to 
pursue objects in dealers' shops that were alleged to have come from the tomb. He also surveyed the southwest part 
of the royal necropolis and provided the only archaeological documentation of that remote area to date. 

The majority of art market objects thought to have come from the tomb eventually entered The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and those acquired between 191 8 and 1922 were variously exhibited and published, culminating 
with Herbert Winlock's The Treasure of Three Egyptian Princesses (Winlock 1948). Additional items were acquired 
between 1958 and 1970, and during the comprehensive review of Egyptian objects for reinstallation at the MMA 
between 1972 and 1983, a study was begun of all items associated with the tomb before 1970. When several of the 
items appeared to be of modern manufacture, it became necessary to determine which items were consistent with 
that provenance. Of each object the questions had to be asked: Does it match excavated items? Is it reasonably from 
a royal Tuthmoside tomb? and. If there are unusual features, are they due to poor quaUty, foreign manufacture, or 
modem fabrication? Eventually the study was expanded to the site itself, to document finds that might be remaining 
and to understand the tomb in typological, geographical, and chronological terms. 

At the core of the subject is still "un ensemble coherent, bien date, d'une epoque pour laquelle on ne possedait 
rien d'analogue," as E. de Keyser wrote after Winlock's pubHcation (1949: 259). But it is a smaller group than here- 
tofore understood. About half the catalogued items alleged to be from the tomb can be characterized as "probably or 
certainly," fifteen percent more as "could be," and the remainder as "not," because they are earlier, later, or modem 
in date. On the other hand, the fieldwork of 1988 created a fuller picture of the tomb in ancient times — of its occu- 
pants and the relation of the tomb to other royal monuments of the period. 

This study is more prosaic than Winlock's summary version of 1948. That great scholar called attention to the 
ambiguities of the "treasure" while presenting a seamless study (see pp. I53f below), and, notwithstanding the title 
of his book, knew that the women were neither Egyptian nor king's daughters. The later appearance of additional 
objects convinced Nora Scott and Cyril Aldred that Winlock's Great Headdress in particular should be shortened and 
the collar arrangements improved. In the main, however, the 1958-70 presentation of the material was a continua- 
tion of the assessments made by Winlock, a product of his time. 

The present study, begun in 1978, lies at greater temporal distance from the find. It was undertaken in most cases 
without photos of the objects when they entered the Museum or precise records of restoration, and, in general, belongs 
to an age more directed toward systematic objectivity with laboratory capabilities than to first-hand experience and 
informed intuition (see now Rudolph 1996). It was possible here to separate many objects that did not come from 
the tomb, and identify a number that have non-Egyptian technology or form. Modem scholarship also made it pos- 
sible to see the women in the context of foreign interchange, possibly even diplomatic marriage, rather than simply 
as "ornaments." This revisionist interpretation, however, one that chooses sober documentation over imaginative 
narrative, could not have been made without the initial work of Carter and subsequent study of Winlock and Scott. 
Unbounded appreciation goes to all three for the energy they put toward retrieving and understanding this tomb's 
ravaged remains. 
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Area 11 - Platform into which tomb i was cut in the MMA excavations of 1988 

Area III — Descending corridor of tomb in the MMA excavations of 1988 

Area IV - Burial chamber of tomb in the MMA excavations of 1988 

ASAE - Annates du Service des antiquites de VEgypte 

AuL — Agypten und Levant 

AV - Archaologische Veroffentlichungen 

BASOR - Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 

BdE - Bibliotheque d'Etude 

BIFAO — Bulletin de Vlnstitutfrangais d'archeologie orientale 

BiOr - Bibliotheca Orientalis 

BM — The British Museum, London 

BMMA — Bulletin of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, continued in the new series Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin 
as of 1942 

BSAE - British School of Archaeology in Egypt 
Cairo Museum — Egyptian Museum, Cairo 

Catalogue — Catalogue of art market objects in Chapters 3-5 alleged to come from Wady Qurud; abbreviated Cat. 
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CEDAE - Centre de Documentation et d'Etudes sur I'Histoire de I'Art et la Civilisation de FEgypte Ancienne 
CG — Catalogue general, Egyptian Museum, Cairo (Catalogue general des antiquites egyptiennes du Musee du 

Caire), followed by catalogue entry number 
DAIK — Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Abteilung Kairo 
DE — Discussions in Egyptology 

DFIFAO — Documents de Fouilles de I'lnstitut fran^ais d'archeologie orientale 

Document - Archival item presented in Chapter 2 that bears on the history of the discovery, numbers 1-33; 

abbreviated Doc. 
Ed. — Editor 

EDS — Energy dispersive X-ray spectrometry 
EEF - The Egypt Exploration Fund 
EES — Egypt Exploration Society 
ERA - Egyptian Research Account 
Exh, cat. - Exhibition catalogue 

FIFAO — Fouilles de I'lnstitut fran^ais d'archeologie orientale 

Gardiner — "List of Hieroglyphic Signs," Gardiner 1982: 438—543 

GI — The Griffith Institute, Oxford 

IFAO — Institut fran^ais d'archeologie orientale 

IGN — Institut Geographique National, Paris 

J ARCE —Journal of the American Research Center in Egypt 

JdE — Journal d'entree, the register book of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 

JEA — Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

JNES -Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

KV- Valley of the Kings 

LA — Lexikon der Agyptologie 

LNP — Lisht North Pyramid, designation applied to pit tombs in the North Pyramid cemetery at Lisht excavated by 
the MMA, 1906-22 
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MDAIK- Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts^ Ahteilung Kairo 
MFA - Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
MMA - The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
MMJ — Metropolitan Museum Journal 
No. — Number 

OMRO - Oudheidkundige Mededelingen, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 

P — Princess, the temporary series of numbers given the purchased MMA objects before they were accessioned 

p — Letter preceding entry in Pottery Registers of Chapter 3, pottery excavated by the MMA, 1988 

PGE - Platinum group elements, namely platinum, palladium, osmium, iridium, ruthenium, and rhodium 

Pit - Shaft with steps, to south of Area I in the MMA excavations of 1988 

Pottery registers - Three registers of pottery excavated by the MMA, 1988 (pi— pi 13) 

SAE — Service des antiquites de I'Egypte, Antiquities Service of Egypt 

SAGA - Studien zur Archaologie und Geschichte Altagyptens 

SEM - Scanning electron microscope 

SR - Special Register, an inventory of the objects of each section in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, made by the 
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Standard early provenance - Term applied to objects that came to light in 1916—22, almost exclusively in Luxor 

(see Chap. 4). They were given a Wady Di provenance by local dealers and residents; that provenance was judged 

to be correct by Howard Carter and, in a few instances, by Ernest Mackay, Ambrose Lansing, and Herbert 

Winlock 

TAA neg. — Negatives produced from Tutankhamun objects by Harry Burton, housed in the MMA unless 
specified GI 

TT - Theban tomb, as published in Porter and Moss i960 
UCP — University of Chicago Press 

WQP — Wady Qurud pottery, the field designation series for individual sherds in the MMA excavations of 1988 
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COLLABORATORS CITED IN THE CATALOGUE 
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Conventions 



The figures are numbered consecutively; a few are scattered in the text, but most appear in groups at the end of 
each chapter. 

All measurements are metric unless otherwise stated, and in centimeters unless otherwise stated. 

Numbers given by Howard Carter to objects while excavating the tomb of Tutankhamun are cited as Carter nn. 
These numbers appear in his records now housed in the GI, in the negatives and prints of Harry Burton at the GI 
and MMA, and are pubHshed in Murray and Nuttall 1963. 

The art market objects associated with tomb Wady Di are catalogued as numbers 1—324 in Chapters 5—7, numbered 
consecutively. 

The numbering system is generally abbreviated. Inclusive and consecutive numbers are rendered loo-i rather than 
loo-ioi; f. is used for page following, as lyf for pp. 17, 18. Exceptions are measurements (i. 0—1.2 cm.), year dates 
(1943-44), pottery numbers (pio-pii), and MMA accession numbers (22.3.362-368; 26.8.34a, b). 
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CHAPTER 1. THE TOMB SITE IN THE 
SOUTHWEST WADYS (VALLEYS) 



Physical Description 



The vast desert wadys immediately south of the main necropoli of Thebes are Uttle known but greatly admired 
by those who have explored them (Figs. 1-5; Carter 1917: pi. 19; Thomas 1966: fig. i). Early in the 20th cen- 
tury, the naturalists Charles Lortet and Claude Gaillard described the first principal valley — ^Wady Gabbanat 
el-Qurud, or Wady Qurud as sometimes shortened here — as "un wady extremement sauvage .... Cette vallee, des 
plus pittoresques, est bomee de chaque cote par d'enormes falaises . . . creusee dans le calcaire cretace s'elevant a des 
hauteurs vertigineuses" (Lortet and Gaillard 1905: 240). Howard Carter, whose unpublished records in the Griffith 
Institute (GI) will be referred to here, surveyed the region roughly ten years later and numbered what he termed the 
**southwest valleys." He wrote that the region was "full of suggestiveness, and I must admit that it possesses a hold 
upon my affection ... a virgin wilderness" (GI Carter MSS vi.2.8 236). In addition to evidence of villagers scratching 
about for antiquities, he stated that "the only other changes that have taken place in the site since dynastic times, are 
those of natural erosion: the constant force of diurnal changes of temperature, and the scorching forces of periodic 
spates." Of Wady el-Gharby, the next further south vaUey, the Egyptologist Elizabeth Thomas wrote, "the beauty 
alone . . . would make its exploration a pleasure except for its remoteness" (1966: 201). She saw these southwest valleys 
differing from those further north "in their form and pristine condition" (1966: 193). In the 1970s, Marcel Kurz, of the 
Centre de Documentation et d'Etudes sur I'Histoire de I'Art et la Civilisation de TEgypte Ancienne (CEDAE), wrote, 

I'originalite du Versant Sud-Ouest de la Montagne, tient peut-etre au caractere desertique et sauvage 
des vallees, a la rarefaction des vestiges historiques connus. Plus lointaines, elles sont restees mysteri- 
euses. (Coque et al. n.d.: 74) 

From October— December 1988, the author and Christopher Kirby separately wandered widely in these moun- 
tains and valleys, searching for routes used by ancient Egyptians and graffiti, huts, tombs, or pottery noted by Carter, 
Thomas, and the CEDAE (see Chap. 3). They also searched for physical features delineated in the topographical 
documentation of the Institut Geographique National de Paris (IGN). The vastness, heat, rocky terrain, and con- 
straints of time did not make study or photography easy, and the remoteness and lack of water will continue to cur- 
tail exploration of this impressive region. Little can be added here to the description of earlier explorers except to 
affirm the belief that access to a cliff tomb such as the one that is the focus of this book was, for the ancient tomb 
workers and funeral parties, most logically from the top, while departure was to the wady below. 

Water drained off the plateau to form the great southwest valleys, and water reshapes the Theban landscape as time 
continues. After clearing the cliff tomb of Hatshepsut in 19 16, Carter described the dramatic effect of rainstorms thus: 

Heavy rainstorms in the Libyan desert are rare to a remarkable degree. Indeed, years may pass without 
any appreciable rainfall. But when such storms break, they suddenly outburst into destructive torrents 
accompanied by powerful electrical manifestations. No sooner had we finished clearing the tomb than 
the fury of the elements was let loose. Heavy clouds that had been gathering on the summit of the mountain 
broke. Flashes of lightning quivered from clouds. Peals of thunder echoed from hill to hill — a storm had 
let loose its fury. The swifts whirled screaming to their crags. In a few moments the whole mountain-side 
foamed with innumerable cascades. The tomb in the cleft was filled to its brim with rainwater, and we 
had but a few minutes to strike camp for higher ground, clear of the boulder-strewn valley which soon 
became a roaring torrent. 

In equally short time a strong wind sprung up and drove that troubled air away. The scene changed to its 
normal brilliance. The sun and the heavens were glorious. The scoured beds of the ravine and puddles of 
water were the sole evidence of that sudden but short spate. . . . Like manna from the skies came innumer- 
able crystal-like pools of water, filling to the brim basins that had been scooped out of the soHd rock. (GI 
Carter MSS vi.2.8 23 3f) 
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This introduction describes Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud (Carter's Wady D) and Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid (Carter's 
Wady A). Carter's Wadys B and C are actually tributaries of Wady D, and Wady A empties into D at D's mouth 
(Figs. 3—5). The 1988 MMA mission made its approach to the tomb at the head of Wady D by foot each morning 
from the wady's mouth, past the entrances of Wadys A, B, and C, and finally to the head of Wady D, where a crevice 
in the cliffs formed the approach to tomb i (Frontispiece). The wady beds are comprised of gray sand littered with 
boulders of various sizes. The rock cliffs are golden, occasionally threaded with horizontal bands of chert, and are 
fissured vertically or rounded from wind erosion. Scree — the product of the cliffs' breakdown — covers the cliff bases, 
and millions of blackened flint nodules washed from Eocene limestone are scattered everywhere. After three months 
of land disturbance at the head of Wady D in 1988, the author noted ten years later that wind and water had dissolved 
all traces of that work. 

Survey of Human Activity 

The occasional prehistoric stone tools scattered about the southwest wady plateaus, crevices, and beds — as well, no 
doubt, as some of the petroglyphs incised on the limestone rocks listed below — show that early man was in this region 
(Lortet and Gaillard 1907: 11—23; Gaillard 1934: 59—62). However, no trace of dynastic Egyptians before Dynasty 18 
is recorded. Then, several bah (door) and gorge tombs were dug in Wadys A, C, and D as royal funerary projects. 
Carter found pottery of the period on the surface of the southwest valleys, and the stone huts he recorded there 
could have been built at that time, as resting places for tomb workers or convoys delivering funerary goods. Beyond 
Wady Sikket el-Aagala (noted only on Carter's plan, 1917: pi. 19), lay the great Wady Bariya (Fig. 2; Coque et al. 
1972: pis. 211, 216—7; Kurz 1977: pi. 213). There Carter saw remnants of the Amenhotep Ill-era in the plain near its 
entrance (1917: 11 if), not too far from what he termed ''an ancient chariot road" (GI Carter MSS vi.2.8 234) that can 
be seen between the Wady el-Heiba and Wady Bariya on a Survey of Egypt map (Mond 1934: frontispiece) and is 
apparently different from the feature Kemp and Johnson described (Kemp 1977: fig. i; W. R.Johnson 1998: 77f). 

Judging by typology and style, small royal and private funerary figures alleged to have been deposited in the 
southwest wady beds date to the Ramesside period. Certainly by late Dynasty 20 and early Dynasty 21, necropolis 
workers were roaming the region and recording their presence through graffiti (see A. J. Peden below). The French 
naturalists found the rim of a white stone basin inscribed n k3 n sdm-'^s m st m3^t (to the ka of the servant in the place 
of truth; see Lortet and Gaillard 1905: 244); under what circumstances it came to be in the Wady Qurud is not known. 
Further, although some of the Osiride votives found in Wady D by Lortet and Gaillard are difficult to date, perhaps 
some are contemporary with the late Dynasty 20-early Dynasty 21 rock inscriptions. By the Late or Ptolemaic period, 
Wady D became a place for sacred baboon burials and other deposits. 

The dates of some items Carter found are not known (1917: i07f , iiof): fragments of "granite, basalt, crystalline 
sandstone and alabaster," and a "piece of crystalline sandstone from a sarcophagus — the projection for the levers used 
in transportation" in Wady F, el-Gharby. Red bricks in F must be Late, however, as must red bricks and a Ptolemy 
II Philadelphus coin on the upper plateau. Eventually Copts came to the wadys, as evidenced by pottery, inscriptions 
on rock faces, and shelters, some no doubt dug by them. 

Modern times brought the explorer John Gardner Wilkinson to survey the Theban necropolis, the naturalists 
Lortet and Gaillard looking for baboons, the Egyptologist Pierre Lacau noting an inscription (according to Howard 
Carter, p. 46 below), Carter and John Romer looking for tombs (Romer 1984: 195-9, color pi. 38), the Egyptologist 
Thomas analyzing the development of the royal necropoli, the IGN photographing and mapping the terrain, and the 
CEDAE planning and copying petroglyphs and inscriptions, sometimes transcribing the latter. (Major participants in 
that project were Hassan el-Achierie [architect], Jaroslav Cerny, R. Coque [geologist], Marcel Kurz [surveyor and 
cartographer], Abd el- Aziz Sadek, and Mohamed Shimy.) When Lortet and Gaillard were in Wady D, they thought 
they were the first to explore the region, for they saw no traces of European or indigenous traffic (Lortet and 
Gaillard 1907: 11, 14). Their work no doubt stimulated local exploration. After villagers discovered the tomb that is 
the focus of this book, and Carter went on to survey this part of the Theban necropolis, the latter reported that 

The task of the excavator in detecting the exact whereabouts of . . . hidden tombs would have 
been simpler, were it not for the haphazard diggings and scratchings about those valleys made by 
the modem tomb-robbers, obliterating whatever superficial traces of ancient workings there may 
have been. (GI Carter MSS vi.2.8 235) 

Carter's survey of the southwest wadys, from October 19 16 to January 19 17, included ten days in the Wady 
Qurud, clearance of the cliff tomb of Hatshepsut in Wady A, and mapping various features in Wadys A to G (Carter 
1917: 107; GI Carter MSS vi.2.8 216-8, 226-36). Kurz refers to Carter's travail meticuleux et complet, his esquisse 
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topographique exacte (Coque et al. n.d.: 75). Carter also assembled many items found at dealers' shops from the Di tomb 
plundered by villagers in August 191 6. 

Today there is some traffic by villagers, but very Uttle compared to that in the necropoli directly north. This allows 
the southw^est valleys to retain much of the character they must have had in pharaonic times. 

TOMBS OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

During his three-month survey, Carter concluded 

there can be little doubt that [the southwest wadys are] the cemetery of the royal families of the 
Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty. The cemetery proper appears to begin in the valley in which is situated 
the tomb of Hat.shep.sut that we have just opened, and to continue westward (for about four miles) as 
far as the great ravine called by the natives El-Wadi El-Aala ("The Valley of the wheel"). . . . (GI Carter 
MSS vi.2.8 234) 

Thomas discussed a Une of tombs from Deir el-Bahari in the north to the Wady Qurud in the south that she 
believed could have been made for queens (1966: chap. 10, especially 202-4; 1980; see also Giddy 2002: 27 no. 5). 
Others have carried the subject further (Romer 1976; Leblanc 1989a, 1989b, 2001; Lecuyot 1992 passim; Strudwick 
and Strudwick 1999: 124—8; Dodson n.d.; Reeves n.d.). The closest parallel for the configuration of Wady Qurud 
tomb I is the tomb for Tuthmosis III (KV 34), the consort of the foreign wives of Wady D. The plan of Wady Di is 
consistent with the chronologically close bab-tomhs of Hatshepsut as royal wife and the tomb in Wady C assigned to 
her daughter Neferura (Romer 1975: 3i8f ; Gabolde et al. 1994; Fig. 6b-c). All three tombs turn to the right from 
the descending corridor, like the undecorated Deir el-Bahari tomb of Amenhotep I's wife, Meryetamun (fig. 6a, p. 
20). The lack of decoration is typical for tombs Thomas assigns to queens of the i8th dynasty (Thomas 1966: 274). 

Wady A; see pp. 17-20, 22 

Carter listed four tombs in his Wady A, numbered 20-3. In 1959—60, Thomas lettered all tombs of a particular wady 
individually, and equated Carter's tomb numbers in Wady A with letters, thus (Thomas 1966: 194—6): 

20 (pit tomb) = A 

21 (corridor tomb, later Baraize) = C 

22 (cliff tomb, Hatshepsut) = D 

23 (pit tomb) = E 

In the later 1960s, the CEDAE did not locate HC 23/Thomas E, and it identified the two tombs directly south of 
Hatshepsut's differently than Thomas. It lists the first of the two as tombe de lafalaise (E. Baraize); Thomas had identi- 
fied it as B. The CEDAE also identified the tomb further out as 2. puits funeraire. Carter's 21. Thomas, however, had 
identified HC 21 as C, belonging to Baraize (Coque et al. n.d.: pi. 287; Kurz 1977: pi. 198). 

North from Hatshepsut's tomb, Kirby thought he identified two additional pit tombs, flanking HC 23/Thomas' E. 
He also thought he located two tombs south of Hatshepsut's; these could be the Berkeley Theban Mapping Project's 
WAP3 and WAP4 (unpublished). One of Kirby's had a deep shaft with finely hammered east face, as well as north 
and south footholds; another had New Kingdom sherds at the bottom of the shaft. 

In sum, the exact number of tombs noted in Wady A is unsure; however, only the two cliff tombs are significant. 

At the easternmost cliff tomb (Carter 21, Thomas C), Baraize noted a sill at the entrance, a dressed stone block 
with a layer of mortar, and other features that led him to conclude that the tomb had been blocked (Baraize 1921a: 
184; Fig. 8a; note that Thomas' plan has steps in the descending passage, 1966: fig. 18). The main room was roughly 
cut (7.8 m L, 5.15 m W, 1.75 m H); large fragments of limestone were thought to have come from the ceiling. 
Opening off the left wall was a small room (4.2 and 3.8 m L, 2.5 m W, 1.8 m H). Nothing was in this annex, but in 
the entrance debris of the tomb Baraize found a bit of gold leaf and the neck and stopper of a pottery jug. As well, 
he found fragments of a toilet jar's alabaster lid near the opening to the small room. He thought the objects dated 
to Dynasty 18; none have been located by the author in the Cairo Museum. 

At the second cliff tomb, built for Queen Hatshepsut, Baraize drew a descending entrance with stairs (Carter 22; 
Thomas D; Fig. 6b). Larger and more complicated, this tomb consists of a straight corridor that opens right onto a 
series of rooms roughly on axis: a square room, descending passage, larger square room, deeply descending corridor, 
and, finally, a small square burial chamber with limestone blocks in it that could have formed the base of a sarcophagus. 

Thomas' investigation of tombs A and B was rudimentary. For A she reported the walls as rough, the shaft 
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reasonably cut, and the presence of a few items of pottery, bone, and wood outside the entrance, apparently post- 
pharaonic. She thought B certainly unfinished. In Carter 23 /Thomas E, Carter found a pit with Coptic pottery, 

Wady C; see pp. 17-20, 23f 

There is a bab-tomh along the inner cliff face of Wady C (Romer 1984: 242, lower left). Carter drew its plan as a 
corridor leading to an elongated chamber 2-2.5 ni H, and a second corridor leading off to the right with a bay and 
niche (Fig. 6c, from GI Carter MSS I.D. 187). The ceiling was smoothed, the walls were once plastered (Thomas 
1966: I96f). 

Uncertain of the graffito naming Neferura that Carter had reported, Thomas suggested that this tomb could have 
been for Tuthmosis Ill's principal wife Meryetra, with Neferura possibly buried in Wady A. The presumed advantage 
of this identification is that Neferura would have been near her mother in Wady A while Meryetra would have been 
near the foreign wives of Tuthmosis III in Di. 

Kirby located what the author believes to be Carter's Neferura graffito in Wady C (GI Carter MSS I.D. 184 no. 2, 186), 
a vertical cartouche with a r*^-sign above three nefers (Fig. 9c). Neither Thomas, Cerny, nor the CEDAE had located 
Carter's graffito in situ, so Thomas suggested that Cairo JdE 45930 might be the inscription (1966: 197; Porter and 
Moss 1964: 592; SR 4260). This fragment, however, is a polished piece of indurated limestone that, according to 
the museum's register, is part of an inscribed statue from Deir el-Bahari. Further, remains on it show a horizontal 
cartouche where Carter had drawn a vertical one. 

The graffito found by Kirby — and seen by Luc Gabolde, Catharine Roehrig, and no doubt others — is on a rock 
lying within the bay. The cartouche is only 4.5 H, and quite rudimentary. When first seen by the author, all incisions 
were patinated the same golden tan as the rock surface; the cartouche appeared altogether ancient. Most unfortunately, 
it was rubbed before photography. 

Carter drew three pit tombs at his "61," on the west side of the bay (1917: pi. 19). Two are probably WCP2 and 
WCP3 of the Berkeley Theban Mapping Project (unpublished), and are seen in Fig. 10. 

Wady D; see pp. 17-9, 24f 

Thomas identified a cliff tomb at the entrance to Wady D and lettered it A, "a few meters below the bottom right 
of [Winlock's] sketch" (Thomas 1966: 197; see arrow in Fig. 11, as identified from the unpublished photo for that 
pubhcation labelled "pi. 10.48" and "64a"). Winlock's sketch was taken from Carter's notes (Fig. 18), which Thomas 
did not know. At "5" on Carter's sketch, he wrote *'here a crack above in cliff, No tomb." It is likely that Carter 
refers to Thomas' tomb i. In fact, the CEDAE later found a graffito in this area with a "T" (3938, see Appendix i; 
Figs. 1 1-3, section 219C), a sign Carter suggested meant the presence of a tomb (1917: m); the sign is near the 
tomb of Hatshepsut, for instance (1536a— b, section 218B, Fig. 8a). The MMA mission did not investigate this area 
carefully in 1988. 

To the west along the wady bed. Carter signaled seven pit tombs at his "71" (i9i7- pl- i9)- Two of these are 
undoubtedly WDP2 and WDP3 of the Berkeley Theban Mapping Project (unpubHshed) and can be seen on p. 46. 

The main tomb in Wady D is at the wady head (Fig. 6d), and is described in Documents 1-9 (pp. 28-33). Carter 
numbered the tomb itself "70" in his large survey (Carter 1917); Elizabeth Thomas subsequently numbered it "B" 
(Thomas 1966: I97f ), and the Berkeley Theban Mapping Project, "i" (Weeks 1983: table 2). Of interest is Carter's 
reference to "a hollow in the rock above the plundered tomb," which he investigated for an additional tomb but 
which yielded nothing; this must be the area that John Romer judged was a dyke to divert water from the platform 
(communication, 26 Nov. 1984). The location of Carter's "small canyon above" (the tomb), which was full of water 
and therefore not investigated, is not clear. The MMA's 1988 expedition report on the tomb comprises Chapter 3 
below. There is no evidence that this tomb contained anything more than mummies and equipment for three royal 
women; the tomb to which the vessels published by Holthoer (1997) must relate is probably one found earlier in the 
century (Dodson andjanssen 1989; Bryan 1991: 120—2). 

RAMESSIDE (AND LATER?) FUNERARY FIGURES; seep. 21 

The Wady Qurud excavations of Lortet and Gaillard in 1905-07 yielded tantalizing and important evidence of 
Ramesside— Ptolemaic votive practices. Unfortunately this work was a series of sondages rather than a stratigraphic 
exploration that revealed chronological relationships between structures and objects. Nevertheless the reports of the 
naturalists are valuable because of the many items alleged to have come from Wady Qurud that subsequently 
appeared on the art market. 
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One of the excavators' finds was a mummiform figure of whitewashed pottery in a pottery coffin; it was found 
with part of a faience base with two feet on it. It is not clear whether these were in a baboon burial (Lortet and 
Gaillard 1905: fig. 115). The figure had a columnar inscription below the hands, "god's father . . . and Victor Loret 
judged it late Ramesside in date; C. Andrews agrees, assigning the figure to Schneider's class 3.5.2 (communication, 
Oct. 2002; cf H. Schneider I977[2]: 11 if and [3]: pi. 44). The provenance of the figure — a casual burial in a remote 
wady near various other votives described below — suggests it was an extra-sepulchral funerary figure of a middle-level 
priest serving a cult image (see H. Schneider I977[i]: 268-305, passim; GeBler-Lohr 1996: 69; Pumpenmeier 1998: 76-8; 
Taylor 2001: 133-5). 

The Cleveland Museum of Art acquired a somewhat similar figure in 191 3 from the Luxor dealer Jusef Hassan with 
a provenance of "the Monkey tomb" (Bohac 1999). It is whitewashed and painted pottery, and has a tripartite wig, 
clenched hands, and an inscription below the hands beginning, "the Osiris Semen . . . ." Bohac gives Dynasty 19-20 
comparisons. 

In addition to the Cleveland funerary figure, there are other examples alleged to have come from Wady Qurud 
that appear to have a Dynasty 19-20 date. These figures are what Carter must have meant in his citation of "mimic 
burials" that had come from the Wady Qurud during the previous five or six years and were found in dealers' shops. 
They were comprised of Shawabties or magical figures in faience, wood or stone ... in model coffins of pottery and 
similar materials" (Docs. 5, 27, pp. 32, 39). One of the three examples of late Dynasty 18— Dynasty 19 date, said to then 
be in the Earl of Carnarvon's collection, must be a limestone figure of Merenptah wearing a nemes and having empty 
hands (measuring 18.5 cm H, it is now MMA 26.7.145 1; parts of two private figures in Carnarvon's collection will 
be described below). According to Carter's catalogue of the Carnarvon collection, this stone figure was purchased in 
Luxor and came "from beneath boulder in the bed of the Valley of Gabbanat El Qirud" (Carter 1907—22: 76). A larger 
limestone figure of the king in the British Museum — with nemes, double crown, crook and hoe, 27 cm H — was 
purchased in 1919 from the Luxor dealer Mohammed Mohassib (BM 54392; J. Taylor communication, 20 Jan. 2000). 
The inscriptions on the two objects do not contain the shawabty spell but mention, respectively, Sokar in sty-t, lord 
of Rosetau, and Ptah Sokar, lord of Rosetau. Ptah Sokar and Rosetau, the entrance to the Netherworld, are appro- 
priate references on extra-sepulchral figures. The authenticity of these figures has been questioned, however, by Hans 
Goedicke on the basis of text and unusual style and features (Goedicke 1996). A limestone figure 19 cm H naming 
Ramesses II in the British Museum, acquired in Cairo during 1921 from P. Kyticas, has a white crown but otherwise 
shares features of the other two stone figures (Fig. 7c; BM 55020; Taylor communication, 20 Jan. 2000). Its authen- 
ticity has also been questioned, in this case by P. Clayton (1972: 171 note 2). All three figures have a long divine beard. 

Royal funerary figures of wood are also linked circumstantially to the Wady Qurud. Leipzig museum records 
state that a wooden figure 24.2 H of Ramesses II wearing a white crown and holding a flail was purchased from 
Mohammed Mohassib in 191 4, likely from the Biban el-Qurud (that is, the Valley of the Apes, or West Valley, often 
confused with Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud, the Valley of the Cemetery of the Apes; GeBler-Lohr 1996: 54f ). A wood- 
en figure of the same king — 26.9 H with nemes, crook, flail, and abbreviated shawabty spell — was purchased in 1920 
for the Oriental Institute from the same dealer (GeBler-Lohr loc. cit.), and a third wooden figure of Ramesses II 
(Fig. 7d; BM 54397) was purchased for the British Museum from Mohassib in 1919, along with the limestone 
Merenptah (mentioned above) and two comparable wooden figures — one inscribed Nebmaatra (Amenhotep III or 
Ramesses VI?), beloved of Sokar-Osiris, Lord of Rosetau (BM 54398), and the other uninscribed (BM 54399; Taylor 
communication, 21 Feb. 2002). The wooden Ramesses II, 27.5 H, wears a white crown, holds a crook, and its left- 
facing inscription mentions Sokar in his sanctuary sty.t, the king being beloved of Sokar. (This figure was also ques- 
tioned by Clayton [1972: 171 note 2].) Without a hearsay provenance, but nevertheless conceivably related because 
of the epithet and modern history, is a wooden figure of Ramesses II also in the BM, 24 cm H without feet (Fig. 7e; 
BM 52832). This object mentions Sokar, lord of Rosetau, and was presented to the BM by Carnarvon in 191 3 when 
he turned over three Osiride figures mentioned below. BM 54397, BM 52832, and the Leipzig figure share many 
similar features (see also Taylor 2001: i34f ). 

The finest funerary figure associated with the Wady Qurud, however, was "a magnificent blue faience ushabti 
in a sarcophagus . . . bought by the British Museum," according to the Earl of Carnarvon (Doc. 28, p. 41). The 
author beheves this object to be BM 53892 (Fig. 7a), even though Budge suggested in 1925 that it had been found 
"on the ground under a large heap of sand near the entrance to the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens" (Budge 
1925: 258). When he recommended the object for purchase in 19 14, the Keeper had stated that the figure and sar- 
cophagus had come from "the hoard at Der al-Bahari" (Taylor communication, 20 Jan. 2000). The one sure thing 
is that this object was purchased from Mohammed Mohassib. Recently handsomely published (F. Friedman 1998), 
the figure represents a Ramesside official named Amenmes wearing courtly dress situated in a sarcophagus of con- 
ventional type. He does not hold shawabty implements, and no shawabty spell is present. Friedman translates 
Amenmes' titles as fanbearer on the right of the king, royal scribe, overseer of the great house, and overseer of the 
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treasury of the temple of Amun. She follows De Meulenaere in connecting this official to an overseer of works in 
the 20th dynasty funerary temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu, rather than Helck (who assigned the figure 
owner to Dynasty 19) and C. Andrews (who follows Helck, pointing to the commonness of the name, disparity of 
titles, and object type: communication June 1902). 

A second category of "mimic burials" Carter said were from the Wady Qurud were "viscera wrapped in linen in 
mummy form, with head and head-dress, arms and hands, exquisitely wrought in bronze" (Doc. 5, p. 32). No 
example of this class has a sure provenance, nor are any parts of the "viscera" preserved that would allow description. 
It is unlikely that the parts described next could have physically been attached to Hnen-wrapped viscera such as are 
known from canopic jars (see Chap. 5, Cats. 1-12). More likely the following fittings belonged to stone, wood, or 
vitreous bodies (cf H. Schneider 1977 [2]: 3.2.9.16). 

These art market objects include parts of two funerary figures formerly in the Carnarvon collection and now in 
the MMA: a male bronze head wearing a court-style wig (MMA 26.7. 1419; face and wig are separate pieces), and 
red glass clenched hands and face with neck and ears (MMA 26.7.915; see the Berman 1999: 382f. references for all). 
Carter's catalogue for Carnarvon states that these objects were purchased in Luxor, and of the first he wrote, "from 
Wadi Gabbanat El Qirud, W. Thebes, where numbers of these votive offerings were found under boulders scattered 
in the bed of the Valley (see Votive figure of Merenptah)" (1907-22: 69). Of the glass face he wrote, "from a votive 
offering, found under a boulder in the Valley of Gabbanat El Qirud, W. Thebes" without reference to hands. Other 
art market objects of the type Carter described are in Cleveland — ^bronze parts purchased from Jusef Hassan May 31, 
191 3: two heads with court-style wigs, presumably male; a pair of arms crossed over a ba-hird; a pair of arms, one 
holding a scribal palette and the other the feather of truth; and two pairs of feet (Berman 1999: no. 290; Cleveland 
14.557). These were purchased about three weeks after objects described below that were given a provenance of the 
Monkey tomb by the dealer (wax masks, pottery Osiride figures and funerary figure, bronze falcon head) and have 
parallels among Lortet and Gaillard's finds. The MMA also has, from Theodore M. Davis, bronze parts of figures: arms, 
ha-hird, and female head with court wig (MMA 30.8.99a-d; Berman 1999: 382f ). As Davis wintered in Egypt during 
the beginning of the 20th century (Lortet visited with him at Thebes on 19 Jan. 1909, E. Andrews 191 8 [2]: 46, after 
the 1905—7 French excavations in Wady Qurud) and died in 191 5, it is quite possible that these parts came from the 
Wady Qurud as well. 

All of these objects date to the 19th dynasty according to style and iconography, there is no evidence that they 
are from conventional shawabtys, and all — to judge by their manufacture — belong to Egyptians of some status. 
According to F. Pumpenmeier — who is preparing a dissertation on extra-sepulchral figures — there might be some 
correspondence between the Wady Qurud and the earUer New Kingdom "Hekareshu Hill" at Abydos. There, offering 
pottery and private funerary figures were deposited to suggest that the place was an entrance to a sacred area of the 
necropolis, without, however, any royal figures present (communication, 11 Dec. 2001). 

Unprovenanced private funerary figure parts were also associated by Berman with a gilded bronze falcon head 
(Berman 1999: no. 291). The latter was acquired with pottery Osiride figures and wax masks that parallel some of 
Lortet and Gaillard's finds described below. 

NON-DATED PETROGLYPHS AND THE RECORDING OF GRAFFITI; see pp. 339-41 

It appears that the geometric, floral, faunal, and human representations listed below could date to Dynasty 18 or 
later, when there is evidence of other human activity in the southwest wadys. 

The majority of these petroglyphs were copied by the CEDAE when pharaonic-Coptic inscriptions were docu- 
mented (see text below by A.J. Peden, following Peden 2001: I44f , 235-7, 262-5). A few are among the petroglyphs 
copied by Carter, the first to record graffiti in the region. Both petroglyphs and graffiti are listed in Carter's article of 
1917, but all petroglyphs — as well as the graffiti not subsequently found by other missions — remain unpublished, the 
copies housed in the GI (Porter and Moss 1964: 593f ). 

Wilhelm Spiegelberg was the first to publish Theban graffiti in large numbers (in 1921), but these were mainly 
in the Valley of the Kings; he numbered those he found 1-1059 (see Peden 2001: xxif). In 1956, Jaroslav Cemy 
published 345 new graffiti in various parts of the Theban necropolis, using numbers 1060—405 for them. Subse- 
quently, Cerny numbered Carter's graffiti 1406-577. When the CEDAE worked in the Theban mountains between 
1967 and 1975, its members discovered new graffiti but also gave new numbers to some of those already found 
by Carter and/or Cemy. In its Sectors E2 and E3 covering Wadys Gabbanat el-Qurud and Sikket Taqet Zaid, 
the CEDAE used numbers intermittently between 3848 and 3966 (Kurz 1977: 35f ). The IGN photographed and 
mapped the region, a project that allowed graffiti found by the CEDAE to be positioned. The location of the 
graffiti appear on CEDAE sections and plans, some of which are reproduced here as Figs. 5, 8a-b, 9a-b, 12-5. 
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All of the graffiti recorded by Carter, Cemy, and the CEDAE in Wadys A to D — ^petroglyphs as well as inscrip- 
tions — are listed in Appendix i, where they are grouped first by wady, then by CEDAE section, where they are 
in numerical order. 

Wady A; see pp. i8f , 22 

On the left side of approach — at section 23 iB and not far from a Coptic inscription — there are several petroglyphs 
near two late Dynasty 20— early Dynasty 21 graffiti: horned animals and an unidentified entity (394oa-b, 394ia-b), 
a circle and lines (3934), and lotuses (3943). Further in — at the wady head (Figs. 5, 8a) — there is a falcon at section 
218A (1535c) near two pharaonic graffiti. There are also two "Ts" at section 218B nearer the tomb of Hatshepsut 
(1536b), and a third "T" apparently closer to her tomb (1536a). These signs were thought to signify a tomb by 
Carter (1917: iii) and Cerny (Peden 2001: 140). 

Wady C; see pp. i8f , 23 

Near the mouth of Wady C at section 219B (also Kurz 1977: pi. 204) are several petroglyphs: geometric hnes and an 
animal (3958a-b), a wd^t-eye (3959), and a male head (3960). On rocks further in, at 220B and near five pharaonic 
inscriptions and a Coptic graffito (Fig. 9a), is a human eye (3932), lotuses (3933), small animals (3935a-b), arms (3936 
a-b), and a standing human (3937a). Against the cliff itself, at 220A where there are fifteen pharaonic inscriptions 
(Fig. 9a— b), is graffito 3927, a man standing with an ankh-sign and scepter(?). Peden has also remarked on the "T" 
with an inscription at 220A, no, 1545 (2001: 140). 

Wady D; see pp. i8f , 24f 

Along the scree that divides Wady C from D (Figs. 5, 11, 13), there are petroglyphs grouped at section 221B near a 
pharaonic inscription: a spray of flowers (1541) and a duck in flight (1542). Further petroglyphs (with one dynastic 
and one Coptic graffito) are on boulders nearby, at section 221C: a duck (3952), possibly a crocodile (3953), water 
bird with possible hieroglyphic sign (3956), and human eye with plant (3957). In a niche to the left of the gorge 
tomb is a petroglyph of a bull, noted by Carter (Figs. 18, 29; Appendix i, CEDAE section 222B: GI MSS I.D. 177 
no. 3) but copied only by Kirby. 

General remarks 

The wadys vary in the character and number of rock carvings published: there are six graffiti in B, all Coptic; there 
are no known tombs there. The other wadys have a mixture of petroglyphs and inscriptions of pharaonic— Coptic 
date: twenty-one in Wady A, twenty-three in Wady D, and thirty-three in Wady C. Wady C shows the greatest 
concentration of late Dynasty 20-early Dynasty 21 visitors. There is no feature in Wady B that would seem to have 
caused visitors to pause; on the other hand, the physical configuration of Wady C was probably especially attractive 
to them, as Peden suggests below. 

GRAFFITI OF THE LATER NEW KINGDOM-COPTIC PERIOD, A.J. PEDEN; see pp. 339-41 

The following account concerns those graffiti inscriptions written in the hieroglyphic, hieratic, Demotic or Coptic 
scripts and not with the relatively few rock drawings of humans, animals, and deities mentioned above. Some of 
these petroglyphs date to the pharaonic period, but they are a specialized form of rock art that others have pursued 
already (e.g., W. Davis 1979 and Huyge 1998). 

Wady A, Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid; see pp. i8f , 22 

In Wady A, on the left side of approach at section 23 iB, there are two textual graffiti which can be dated to the pharaonic 
era, CEDAE nos. 3928 and 3942. These appear to date to the late 20th or early 21st dynasty, when this remote desert 
valley and its neighbors were explored by the local necropolis authorities. Perhaps one of the earliest of such texts is 
the badly damaged 3942, preserving the title of an unnamed official, a royal butler in the estate [pr] of Horus[?]. 
Given the special prominence of these court servants in the Ramesside era (and particularly in the 20th dynasty, see 
Malek 1988: 134), perhaps it is most likely that this broken epigraph belongs to this time period. 

Legible graffiti with the names and titles of known senior necropolis officials and their subordinate workmen are 
attested at the wady head in a small number of rock inscriptions incised not far from Hatshepsut's tomb (sections 216—8). 
The authors of these texts include the ever-active senior scribe of the tomb, Butehamun, who has twice inscribed his 
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name on its own as a son of the senior administrative scribe of the necropolis, Djehutymose (1392, 3848 at section 216) 
or Hnked his name with that of his son and successor in office, the scribe of the tomb Ankhefenamun (1393 in sec- 
tion 217; see also Cemy 1973: 372, Kitchen 1996: 41 8f §382 no. 23). 

In the latter case the graffito in question notes that father and son remained in the Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid for 
two consecutive days in year 12 of Smendes I after they came "to mountains to see them" (I Shomu 8-9). We do 
not know if the two were here on their own or if they brought along a party of workmen with them. We are also 
ignorant of the precise nature of their visit. It does seem likely that they had traveled to inspect the known monu- 
ments of the wady such as the tomb of Hatshepsut and at least one other tomb of early i8th dynasty type discovered 
by Baraize and mentioned above, located in a rock crevice only a short distance away from the queen's cliff tomb. 

As v^th their known visits to several of the other southwest wadys in westem Thebes (notably Wady Gabbanat el- 
Qurud and Wady el-Gharby), Butehamun and Ankhefenamun were presumably on the lookout for old and accessible 
royal tombs which could supply grave goods of value for the state's coffers, and also for any royal mummies requiring 
restoration and reburial. In graffito 1396— 1396a in section 217 of Wady A — this time undated — ^Butehamun again 
describes coming to the wady "to see mountains." 

The only other persons known by graffiti texts in the Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid from this time are the 21st dynasty 
workmen Amen (neb) nesttawynakhte (1534 in section 217), Nainudjem (1394 and 1397, also in section 217) and Ity 
(1535a in section 21 8 A) who would all have worked alongside more senior individuals such as Butehamun and his 
son when the latter carried out their tours of inspection in the southwest wadys on behalf of the effective rulers of 
southern Egypt at this time, the high priests of Amun at Kamak. Graffito 1394 of Nainudjem contains a puzzle or two. 
After a short prayer to Amun the workman notes that he is "in the mountains." He appears then to ask this deity: 
"grant me a^my [find?] (of) two coffins [wt] in them [= the mountains]." What lies behind this request is unclear. 
Cerny evidently regarded gmy as one word, and took the gland sign (Gardiner Aa2) and the two accompanying 
vertical strokes as parts of the same word (Cerny 1956: 40). I know of no other example of such a noun and it may 
well be a hapax legomenon. However, if our own preferred reading is accepted, we can speculate that Nainudjem 
was a member of a work party sent into the Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid at the beginning of Dynasty 21 with specific 
orders to recover any valuable furnishings from the royal tombs within this and, doubtless, the other southwest valleys. 

To date, the only ancient rock graffiti within the Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid belonging to a later epoch is 3950, at 
the entrance to this wady in section 231 A (Fig. 8b). It contains the names of several Copts, most probably of the 7th 
and 8th centuries ad (see below). 

Wady B, the southern bay as defined by the CEDAE; see p. i8f 
See general remarks below. 

Wady C, the central bay of Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud as defined by the CEDAE; see pp. i8f , 23f 

Textual graffiti in this wady lie on boulders within the bay and along the base of the cHffs. Possibly the earliest known 
in the entire Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud is located here, a cartouche preserving the name of Princess Neferura (see 
Lilyquist, p. 4f., above). Carter noted that he saw such an inscription on a block of fallen limestone in 1916 (1544; 
Carter 1917: 109; GI Carter MSS LD. 186). As the inscribed rock was located just below a cliff tomb (Thomas later 
numbered the tomb A), Carter tentatively ascribed the tomb to the daughter of Hatshepsut, and in this attribution 
he has usually been followed (Romer 1976: I92f ; Romer 1984: 241-3; Reeves 1990: 19; Thomas 1966: 196-7). It 
ought to be remarked, however, that it is far from certain that Carter's Neferura cartouche is contemporary with 
tomb A (which certainly dates to the early i8th dynasty); the graffito in question may have been cut at a much later 
period by one of those necropolis parties who are known to have sought out these royal cliff tombs in late Dynasty 
20— early Dynasty 21, presumably to mark or "label" what was even by then an archaic monument. 

Evidence for late Ramesside inspection parties in Wady C is also forthcoming from a small number of rock 
graffiti dating to the very end of Dynasty 20 and the start of Dynasty 21. Visitors from this period of time who have 
left us their names and titles along the cliff face at section 220A are: 

senior administrative scribes (formerly of Deir el-Medina) 
Djehutymose: 

3929/1305; cf Kitchen 1993: 878 i. 
Butehamun: 

I30ia+b, with several workmen in year i of Smendes I; 
1307, with his son, the scribe Pakhynetjer; 
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1308, with Pakhynetjer; 

1309, again accompanied by his son Pakhynetjer; 
3926/1304; 

3931, here with a son whose name is now lost. 

Ankhefenamun: 
1306. 

necropolis scribe 

Mehaftho: 

1300. 

ordinary workman 
Nainudjem son of Akhay: 
1303. 

On rocks at section 220C (Fig. 9a), Nainudjem — almost certainly the same person as in section 217 — also wrote his 
name, here using the title "scribe" (1348). This may have been wishful thinking on his part, but it is possible that 
Nainudjem was literate to a greater degree than just being able to write his own titles and name. 

It is very likely that these men stopped in Wady C in order to explore the putative tomb of the Princess 
Neferura and perhaps also to take advantage of the cool shade provided by overhanging rock surfaces nearby (as 
illustrated by Romer 1984: 242, lower left). 

Wady D, Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud, the northern bay of Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud as defined by the CEDAE; 
see pp. i8f , 25 

Inscribed along a cliff face at section 221A (Fig. 13) is an example of the rare personal name "Herihor," curiously 
preceded by the m^-sign (no. 1299). Most probably this graffito refers to the late Ramesside high priest of Amun of 
that name. In addition to this inscription there is also an example of another unusual personal name of this period on 
a large boulder nearby (at section 221C), namely "Dikhonsiry" (3955). The latter was perhaps a necropolis workman 
of the early 21st dynasty. Finally, at the head of the wady (section 222 A, Fig. 14) there is a third, relatively brief graf- 
fito text of this age that notes the ancestry of the senior scribe of the tomb, Ankhefenamun, who held his post in the 
early 21st dynasty (1359a). He was the son and successor in office of the famous scribe Butehamun. A facsimile of 
this graffito was first published by Winlock and later without facsimile by Cerny. 

These shorter inscriptions aside, there are two particularly noteworthy graffiti etched along the cliffs at the head 
of the Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud. Both are again from the early 21st dynasty. Dated to years 6 and 21 of Smendes I, 
they were written at an interval of some fifteen years by the senior administrative scribes of the tomb, Butehamun 
and Nebhepe, respectively. 

At section 222B (3 951/1358, Fig. 15), Butehamun records that in year 6 of King Smendes I he came to this place 
in order to "inspect" (sip; presumably the wady and its monuments?) in the company of at least two others: the chief 
workman Nebnufer and the ordinary workman Amenpanufer. (For dating this text to year 6 of Smendes I, see 
Bierbrier 1975: 42, 130 note 218, and Kitchen 1996: §381 no. 11; and for other references to Amenpanufer, see Cerny 
1973: 250, B. Davies 1999: 55, chart 7). A modern translation of this important inscription runs as follows: 

The royal scribe of the tomb, Djehutymose, 

his son, the scribe of the tomb, Butehamun, 

when he came to inspect in year 6, 

III Shomu II, along with the chief workman Nebnufer, 

(and) Amenpanufer . . . , 



The equally intriguing graffito in section 222 A right at the head of Wady D (3945/1359, Fig. 14) records the 
scribe Nebhepe (a son of Butehamun) at the site (again with several lower-ranking workmen) to perform a "task" 
or "mission" {wpwt) there in year 21 (ca. 1049 BC) of Smendes I. This inscription was first recorded by Carter in 
19 1 6 and partially published in Winlock, later fully by the CEDAE and then noted by Kitchen (Appendix i). 
Unfortunately the precise nature of Nebhepe's undertaking is not revealed. This particular text also happens to be 
the latest dated pharaonic record we possess from the Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud. Its surviving lines read: 
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Year 21, I Akhet 20. 

The royal scribe of the tomb, Nebhepe, came with 

the child of the tomb Hori, son of Amenhotep, and Penparei, Hori, 

Pasa, (and) the senior youth Paankha, 

. . . Amen(?) . . . , coming to perform 

a task in the valley. 

What is particularly noteworthy of the two key texts of Butehamun and Nebhepe is the proximity of each graf- 
fito to the famous cliff tomb of the three Asiatic wives of Tuthmosis III. Like the brief "ancestor" graffito set out by 
his brother Ankhefenamun, scribe Nebhepe's inscription is written just to the right and below the cleft in the rock where, 
10 m above, the entrance to the tomb is cut. Butehamun's graffito is cut nearby, along a rock face some 75 m west 
of this crevice. As this tomb with its rich burials was apparently still intact when discovered by a band of Qurnawis 
in the summer of 19 16, it appears that neither scribe Butehamun, nor his son Nebhepe some fifteen years later, had 
managed to locate and enter this grave in antiquity (assuming that they were here with specific orders to discover 
and open old royal tombs and retrieve any disposable wealth therein — the purpose for their coming to "inspect" and 
perform a "task"). The lack of tomb disturbance may not be as straightforward as this. Judging by the close proxim- 
ity of their graffiti texts, and not to mention their detailed knowledge of the Theban landscape, it would be rather 
surprising if Butehamun and Nebhepe were completely unaware of the presence of a sepulcher at the head of the 
Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud, well hidden though it is. This particular tomb, situated in a crevice above the head of the 
wady, is in a position in the mountain landscape that much resembles the contemporary Kings' Valley tomb of 
Tuthmosis III, a topographical feature that would probably have alerted these experienced scribes to the possibility 
of a cliff tomb as soon as they reached this section of the Wady Qurud (note Thomas 1966: 197 and Romer 1984: 
157, 241-3). 

If they did find the cliff tomb of the three foreign wives of Tuthmosis III, but determined to leave it undisturbed 
out of a sense of piety towards the ancient royal dead, then it is perhaps an indication of the influence (or even fear) 
that these senior necropolis officials wielded over their subordinate workmen to insure their cooperation in a policy 
of nonviolation toward this particular tomb. One might note here the involvement (whether willing or unwilling) 
of the senior scribe of the tomb Djehutymose, father of Butehamun, in the proposed murder of two over-talkative 
Medjay-police at Thebes in late Dynasty 20 (Gardiner 1913; Wente 1967: 53£, 69). On the other hand, perhaps 
Butehamun and Nebhepe simply kept any suspicions they had about the Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud and its potential 
for older royal tombs to themselves. It would have been much the best way to ensure that such burials remained 
untouched. 

General remarks 

Despite the fact that at least two typologically royal tombs of the early i8th dynasty were cut in this isolated region 
of the Theban rock or gebel (and at considerable effort and expense in terms of transportation and accommodation 
for men and materials at such a site), there appears to be just one recorded textual graffito in the Wady Gabbanat 
el-Qurud which might date to this era, no. 1544 naming the Princess Neferura. A dearth of textual rock graffiti in 
this valley turns into a total absence for the 19th dynasty, and indeed for most of Dynasty 20 also, although this is not 
nearly so surprising when one considers that there was no royal tomb-building activity (that we know of) during 
the Ramesside period in any of the southwest desert cliffs in western Thebes. 

From the closing years of Dynasty 20 and the opening ones of Dynasty 21, however, a number of textual rock 
graffiti have survived, indicating a resurgence of official interest in the region. These texts preserve not only the 
names of senior necropolis officials such as the scribes Djehutymose and Butehamun, but also that of the effective 
ruler of Thebes for most of the last decade of King Ramesses XI's reign, the high priest of Amun and chief general 
Herihor. It seems that this pontiffs name is to be found in several of the southwest wadys, including the Gabbanat 
el-Qurud (perhaps 1299 in section 221 A, see above), but is most common in the neighboring Wady el-Gharby 
("westernmost valley") where some commentators have sought to locate his tomb, a monument that may remain 
intact (Romer 1984: 191-201; Miiller 1979; Clayton 1995: I4f ; Reeves 2000: 183). As neither the mummy nor 
funerary equipment of Herihor have cotne to light (nor those of Piankh and Menkheperra for that matter), this 
might suggest that his last resting place remains unviolated. When one considers that various members of these high 
priests' families are known to have received lavish burials, it does seem inconceivable that such senior figures would 
not have made elaborate fiineral provisions of their own in westem Thebes. 

While only a thorough archaeological investigation of the Wady el-Gharby could ever hope to establish the validity 
of this particular thesis, it does seem likely that with their personal experiences of the vulnerability of the Valleys of 
the Kings and Queens, Herihor and his immediate successors of the early 21st dynasty would have been keen to secure 
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a new site for their own tombs — one well away from the more established royal burial grounds that were then being 
dismantled — in an attempt to protect the remains of the royal dead from further despoliation, and also out of sheer 
economic necessity (Reeves 1990: 276-8; Taylor 1992: 187-90; Jansen-Winkeln 1995; Graefe 1999: 27-34). the 
selection of such a site, the high priests probably turned to those individuals with the most detailed knowledge of the 
Theban landscape: the ex-royal tomb workers of Deir el-Medina, a dwindling body of highly skilled craftsmen who 
were the only remaining specialists in tomb construction in the region. (On the final years of the royal crew of 
workmen, see Valbelle 1985: 123-5, 221-6.) 

At the end of the New Kingdom (perhaps early in the rule of Ramesses XI?) many of the remaining necropolis 
work force had transferred their households from Deir el-Medina to the great memorial temple at Medinet Habu. It 
was from there that the personalities recorded in the early 21st dynasty rock graffiti in the Wady Qurud would have 
ventured out into isolated southwestern wadys in western Thebes. Some may also have come from a settlement at 
Deir el-Bahari, as there is a growing body of evidence — notably various unpublished ostraca in the British Museum — to 
suggest that a number of the surviving necropolis workmen and their scribal superiors may have operated at times 
from a base there. (This evidence will be published by the author with R. J. Demaree in the near future.) Certainly 
Deir el-Bahari would have been closer for tasks in the royal necropolis and the surrounding wadys than Medinet 
Habu. Note, also, that a chief workman of this era, Horemqenese, was buried at Deir el-Bahari within the temple of 
King Mentuhotep II (Taylor 1996). The journeys from households to desert sites were unlikely to have been for 
pleasure at any stage, and those recorded in graffiti have the definite appearance of tours of inspection. In fact, it 
appears that these necropolis officials were seeking potential tomb sites for the high priests of Amun, and also for older 
royal tombs secreted in the mountain valleys that could be stripped of their bullion and/or appropriated for a new 
occupant. This is certainly the most likely explanation for visits by officials such as the scribes Butehamun and Nebhepe 
(with small work teams) to an environment as inhospitable as the Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud. Even today the site is 
difficult to access and a stay of any duration requires a considerable degree of planning in advance (for some idea of 
the practical difficulties involved in operating in these remote desert valleys, see p. if.. Carter 1916: 181, and Chap. 3). 
It is likely that even the following graffiti, of doubtful reading and/or attribution, were written in this period: 

Wady A 

1395^ ^t section 217 
1 391, near section 217 
1535b, near section 21 8A.-^ 

On the other hand, it was apparently the harsh geographical qualities that were to prove so attractive to many of 
the authors of our latest graffiti inscriptions from antiquity in the Wadys Sikket Taqet Zaid and Gabbanat el-Qurud. 
Not a few minor Coptic clerics of the (mainly) 7th and 8th centuries ad have left us their roughly scrawled names 
(and the odd illegible word) in these valleys: 

Wady A (Figs. 5, 8b) 
3950, in section 231 A 

Wady B (Fig. 5 and Kurz 1977: pi. 204) 
3961-6, in section 219A 

Wady C (Figs. 5, 9a-b) 
3937b, in section 220B 

Wady D (Figs. 5, 13-4) 
1539, in section 221A; 
3899 in section 222 A; 
3944, in section 221 A; 
3954, in 221C. 

At the same time, it is rather more of a mystery as to why these qualities attracted visitors in the Late period or 
Ptolemaic era. Note the presence of two short Demotic graffiti in section 222a, close by the tomb of the foreign 



^ The following graffiti in Wady C are less easy to date, let alone read: 
1302, at section 220A; 1344-7, at section 220B; 1545-6, at section 220A: 
3925a-c, at section 220A; 3930, at section 220A; 3938, at section 219C. 



In the same category are the following graffiti in Wady D: 1538, at 
section 222B; 1540, at section 22TB; 1542-3, at section 22 iB; 3946-7, 
at section 222A. 
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wives of Tuthmosis III (3948—9, Figs. 14, 29). One can only assume that callers of this epoch were passers-by, 
attracted by the considerable natural beauty of the surrounding amber cliffs. The majority of Coptic visitors were 
likely from one of the monasteries which proliferated in western Thebes in the yth-Sth centuries ad (notably the 
monasteries of Epiphanius to the north and Phoibammon to the south). And although their rather crude graffiti 
never comment on the matter directly, they may have come here for a valued sense of peace and solitude which was 
otherwise unobtainable within their own monastic communities. Others, however, may have been anchorites who 
inhabited the wady on a more permanent basis, in rock shelters both man-made and natural (Winlock and Crum 
1926; Wilfong 1989). 

A third possibility, though perhaps less likely, is that some of these Coptic speakers were not from western 
Thebes at all, but refugees from the north who were fleeing ill-treatment during the Sassanian domination of Egypt 
(619-29 ad). The churches and monasteries of the Thebaid could have provided practical assistance to any unfortu- 
nates and its steep valleys offered a good but temporary hideout if required. Here it can be noted that influxes such 
as this to the population of western Thebes and other monastic centers in Upper Egypt are known to have occurred 
also in the 4th-5th centuries ad, with the incursions by the pagan Blemmye tribes from Lower Nubia (see now 
Behlmer 1998: 344f.). 

THIRD INTERMEDIATE-PTOLEMAIC PERIOD FINDS 
OF LORTET/GAILLARD AND CARTER 

Resuming the survey of non-inscriptional material in the Wady Qurud, it should be noted that "a large number of 
tombs" were found containing baboon remains at the base of the cliffs — in fact, "hundreds'* (Lortet 1905: 44) in the 
first season of Lortet and Gaillard's work. Schweinfurth's map in the naturalists' report shows that these graves were 
between Wadys A and B (see Fig. 5); the various finds were described in two reports (Lortet and Gaillard 1905: 239-48, 
319-21, with 1905 map of G. Schweinfurth; 1907: 75-8). 

The shallow animal pits were dug down into the scree for a meter or two, and many had been damaged by 
water. The animals were both Papio hamadryas and Papio anuhis. From a few weeks of work in February 1905, seven- 
teen skulls of both males and females were brought back to Lyon, together with a great quantity of bones that were 
reconstructed into four skeletons (Lortet and Gaillard 1905: 208, 213-32). In the second season, the naturalists found 
a young baboon wrapped in linen, bitumen, and natron, as well as adult skulls, loose bones, and skeletons of diseased 
animals that had no doubt lived in confinement (Lortet and Gaillard 1907: 1—9). 

Sometimes the burial contained remains of a wooden, mud, mud-brick, or pottery coffin; in other cases the bones 
had simply been covered with mud, or the linen- wrapped animals had been placed in cylindrical pottery jars with lids. 
Sometimes the sarcophagi contained flowers, and, in at least four cases. Balanites aegyptiaca fruits had been placed in 
pottery bowls near the mummy (the stones only remained; their outer shells had been pierced by weevils, cf Serpico 
and White 2000: 392f ). One of these bowls also held the remains of two lamps that have comparisons dating to the 
3rd— 4th centuries ad (Bailey 1988: 226f., Q 2107, 2109, 21 14— 5); another bowl had fragments of a faience vase, smoky 
glass vessel, and stone vessel inscribed with a funerary formula for a tomb worker {sdm-'^s), cited at the beginning of 
this chapter. Yet another tomb had ajar of Balanites stones and a bowl containing the bones of eight birds (teal). Some 
baboon burials had pottery sarcophagi holding falcon-headed figures (one of pottery and the other of mud). 

The following interesting objects found by Lortet and Gaillard may not have accompanied animal burials: a pot- 
tery "Osiris brick" that held a crude falcon-headed figure; two small pottery sarcophagi containing traces of mud 
figures of Horus or Osiris; a pottery sarcophagus holding a whitewashed pottery mummiform figure inscribed "god's 
father . . . ", along with a fragment of a faience statuette base, both mentioned at the beginning of this chapter; and 
a mummiform figure without hands. 

Amidst small rocks taken from other tombs was a black granite Osiride head, a little smaller than life-size, that 
bore hieroglyphic signs that V. Loret thought were Saite; and, in rocks a dozen meters above the tombs, was the 
upper half of a limestone "offering stela" inscribed for Kashta and his daughter Amenirdis I. 

Also without apparent connection to the animal burials was, to Lortet and Gaillard, the most remarkable find of 
the first season: an ithyphallic Osiris figure filled with grain and sand. Its face was greenish black wax, partially 
gilded; the tip of the phallus was also gilded. Buried with this object were four fiat Osiris-shaped packets filled with 
grain and sand. In the third season, the Frenchman discovered six wax faces for Osiride figures ("en haut d'un ravin 
prenant naissance, a droite, dans la vallee des Singes, en pleine montagne thebaine ... a une profondeur peu consid- 
erable, a la base des rochers verticaux"), faces that surely came from similar objects. 

As for Carter's work in the southwest wadys, the Englishmen did not undertake excavations as the Frenchmen 
had, but did find in Wady C 
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a small mimic burial . . . only a few inches beneath the sand . . . of three very rough clay Osiride 
figures, wrapped in linen and lying upon a linen bed stuffed with barley, the whole being protected 
with rush-matting. (19 17: 109) 

According to Carter's notes of January 7, 1917 (GI Carter MSS I.D. 188), the figures were "enclosed in rush matting 
. . . about 18 inches below the surface of the sloping side of the valley near three pit tombs." The three pits are marked 
*'6i" in Carter's report (1917: ii2f , pi. 19); they are east of his "71," "seven pit-tombs." Both sets of pits are shown 
on p. 46. The description of the three rough, clay Osiride figures correspond to three figures given by Carnarvon to 
the British Museum (BM 52833-5; Budge 1922: 6; Strudwick 2001: nos. 15-7) that were previously signaled by 
Raven (1982: 19 note 151). The British Museum figures, however, were said to be "from Theban tombs" rather 
than the Wady Qurud, were given to the Museum in 191 3, and one is falcon- rather than Osiris-headed. In any 
event, it is clear that Carter himself found such figures in Bay C. 

SIMILAR FINDS 

Baboon mummies had already been noticed in the Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud by the early 19th century, as evi- 
denced by the name of the valley when Wilkinson surveyed it about 1830. Furthermore, near the point where the 
wady base meets the desert plain (Fig. 2), the Englishman drew three small circles and labeled them "Gabanet el 
Gerood or Apes burial ground (Ape mummies Priapi &c in these ravines)," a different location from that explored 
by Lortet and Gaillard. 

Wilkinson also noted corn mummies (1835: 79): 

Among other unusual figures carefully interred here are small idols in form of mummies, with the 
emblem of the god of generation. Their total length does not exceed two feet, and an exterior coat of 
coarse composition which forms the body, surmounted by a human head and mitred bonnet of wax, 
conceals their singular but simple contents of barley. (In the one I have it has all sprouted). 

In 191 3, after the excavations of Lortet and Gaillard, the University of Heidelberg purchased, in Luxor, several 
objects similar to those excavated. These had a provenance of " Affenfriedhof siidlich von Biban el-Banat" and con- 
sisted of a mud Osiris figure in a pottery coffin, a falcon-headed mud figure in a double pottery coffin, and an Osiris 
brick (Tooley 1996: 168, 172). 

That same year, the Cleveland Museum of Art purchased a number of items with a provenance of "the Monkey 
tomb" from the Luxor dealer Jusef Hassan, all cited above: wax masks from com mummies (C. Williams 191 8: pi. 28: 
12; Berman 1999: no. 398, 1914.712-3) and three painted-pottery Osiride figures (Berman 1999: no. 292), along with 
the pottery funerary figure (Bohac 1999) and bronze falcon head (Berman 1999: no. 291). Three weeks later the 
Cleveland Museum also purchased several bronze figure parts from Jusef Hassan but without recorded provenance 
(Berman 1999: no. 290, also described above). A small linen- wrapped Osiris figure with wax face accompanied by 
four packets with wax sons-of-Horus heads were accessioned by Cleveland in 19 14, and, thus, could have had the 
same provenance but are without record (C. Williams 1918: pi. 29 nos. 426.14, 423.14); Berman communication, 17 
Nov. 1997). 

DATING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF LATER NEW KINGDOM-ROMAN REMAINS; see p. 21 

The Wady Qurud is not the only location at Thebes where baboons have been found (T. Davis 1908: 4£, last three 
plates, and Thomas 1966: i66f ; Gaillard and Daressy 1905: CG 29631), but the Wady Qurud was surely a baboon 
cemetery. While the French naturalists had considered the possibility that the baboons they found had been buried 
as pets — because the votives found with them were so crude, seemingly the work of children (Lortet and Gaillard 
1905: 246 and 1907: 6 contra 1905: 215, 225) — the animals must have come from temple sites (Kessler 2001; Boess- 
neck 1988: I42f.). Some animals were prepared for burial with care, and a baboon-shaped pot suggests ritual purpose. 
Texts at Saqqara indicate that sacred baboons "had names, and lived in a small colony in a minor temple. . . . the 
dates of their deaths were devotedly recorded," although their birth dates were probably not known because they 
were an imported species, unlike the more numerous mummified ibises (Ray 1978; 154). 

Victor Loret originally believed that the Wady Qurud baboons were connected to the worship of Thoth at 
nearby Qasr el-Agouz, the site of a Ptolemaic shrine that he suggested had been founded in the Empire period 
(Fig. 2; Porter and Moss 1972: 527-30, pi. 33; see O'Connor 1980). He also saw a reference to the ibis of Thoth 
in the names "Medinet Habu" and "Birket Habu" (Lortet and Gaillard 1905: preface iv). Berman pointed out that 
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the scribe's palette and feather of truth belonging to one funerary figure alleged to come from Wady Qurud referred 
to Thoth (1999: no. 290), conceivable evidence that a pre-Ptolemaic temple for Thoth existed at Qasr el-Agouz. 
Kessler is unsure to which temple the Wady Qurud cemetery would have been connected (1989: i64f ), but cites 
texts and related finds that indicate sacred baboons were kept at Karnak by the Ptolemaic period, and that cemeteries 
would be expected at Dra Abu el-Naga and Armant (Kessler 1989: 177-9). He has also noted that a find of bird 
mummies in the Valley of the Queens may be connected with the Wady Qurud baboons, as the burial of falcons 
and ibises is expected in association with baboons (communication, 7 Nov. 2001). 

In any event, Kessler indicates that the Wady Qurud examples are Ptolemaic-Roman in date, as opposed to 
those near the tomb of Amenhotep III, which date to Dynasty 18 and concerned the New Year's festival of renewal 
(Kessler 1989: 208, 221). At Tuna el-Gebel the latest evidence of baboon burials — as weU as pottery associated 
with the temple site of Osiris-Baboon and with priests houses — is late ist century ad (D. Kessler communication, 
16 Apr. 2002). 

Puzzling, therefore, is the date of a small pottery bowl holding Balanites stones in a Wady Qurud baboon burial 
found by Lortet and Gaillard (1905: fig. 107). Pottery specialists D. Aston and D. Bailey assign the bowl a date of 
5th-7th century ad (communications, 3 Dec. 2001 and 10 Apr. 2002; see Gempeler 1992: 95£ no. T 323; Mysliwiec 
1987: 104 nos. 1089-116; Egloff 1977: pi. 40.6). S. Marchand and C. Defernez initially dated the bowl 5th-6th 
century ad, but now point to comparisons with ceramics dated ist— 2nd century ad (communications, 19 June and 
I July 2002). Their comparisons do not have rouletting, however (Jaritz and Rodziewicz 1993: 125 nos. 46—9; 
Tomber 1992: i4if.), and information on precise shape and fabric of the Wady Qurud bowl is missing. Another 
indication of mid-Roman date for some baboon burials may be lamps that Bailey dates 3rd-4th century ad. Wilfong 
has written that the conversion of westem Thebes to Christianity was a gradual process, with some indication that 
pagan personal devotional practice held out in some parts of upper Egypt until the 7th century ad (1989: 94 and 
personal communication, 28 June 2001). He cites D. Frankfurter's arguments for pagan cultic activity in southern 
Egypt in the 5th and possibly 6th century (Frankfurter 1998) and the survival of the Buchis bull cult at Armant until 
at least 340 ad (Grenier 1983) and possibly later. Alain Delattre writes that the Theban mountains showed little 
signs of Christianity before the 6th century, in contrast to settlement areas closer to the Nile in the late 4th-early 
5th centuries (Boutros and Decobert 2000: 78—86); stiU, it is from temples that burials would have originated. 

As for the Osiris and falcon-headed figures, others besides the British Museum examples from Carnarvon may 
have been found elsewhere in Thebes. Figure 7b entered the Abbott collection with a Theban provenance in the 
19th century (Abbott 1873: 8 no. 43; C. Williams 1918: 174; Brooklyn 37.1359 a-c). The coffin, 19.3 cm L and 
covered with a fine layer of linen, is modeled with a serpent's head that wears a wig, and the Osiris figure within is 
coated with resin, wrapped with fine linen, and tied with linen threads. 

Such figures were found in the Wady Qurud and must have to do with the revival of Osiris, hke the Osiris 
bricks, corn mummies with wax faces, and Osiris-shaped grain packets found there (Raven 1982; Tooley 1996). 
Raven sees the real development of interest in assuring the deceased's renewal through the use of such votives 
beginning in Dynasty 25 and continuing into the Roman period, with the Osiris beds in Dynasty 18 royal tombs as 
forerunners of com mummies. In fact, Lortet and Gaillard found a Ptolemaic com mummy with four Osiris-shaped 
packets that have a shape similar to a bundle holding seeded soil found in the tomb of Tutankhamun (Tooley 1996: 
I76f ). It is also clear, from a representation in the tomb of Neferhotep as mentioned by Tooley and others, that an 
annual festival during the fourth month of Inundation (Khoiak) involving sprouted grain was already being cele- 
brated in late Dynasty 18. 

At the same time, because of the remote location of the Wady Qurud, Raven suggests that the com mummies 
found there — not equipped with wooden falcon-shaped coffins — would not have been deposited by individuals 
seeking renewal of life through Osiris's revival, but by priests from temples where, according to texts, a com mummy 
would be manufactured each year during the performance of Osirian mysteries (1982: 32f,) — a ritual that had a role 
in preserving life and maintaining cosmic order generally (Raven 1997: 11). Indeed, the corn mummy and wax faces 
found by the French naturalists are substantial and fitting for temple products (Lortet and Gaillard 1905: fig. 117; 
1907: figs. 52—7). Tooley sees even the crude Osiris bricks and mud Osiris figures as parts of the Khoiak festival cele- 
brated at Thebes, possibly at Medinet Habu. 

In fact, the mud figures such as Carter found are visually similar to Osiride figures from the northeast corner of 
the Amun temple precinct at Kamak that were being manufactured at least by the Third Intermediate period 
(Leclere 1996). Further, Laurent Coulon has suggested that there was a tie between the Kamak "mound of Osiris" 
and rites performed at Djeme (Medinet Habu) since the Third Intermediate period, as attested by the representation 
of the "mound of Djeme" in the Karnak chapel of the Osiris Heqadjet (communication, 29 Nov. 1998). Of some 
interest, too, is Gaballa and Kitchen's discussion of a Rosetau on the west bank of Thebes, a destination for Sokar- 
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Osiris in his festival (1969: 68f.).^ Sourouzian has suggested the Wady Qurud as this place, upon the assumed prove- 
nance of the funerary figure of Merenptah in the MMA discussed above (1989: 184). The Ramesseum and Medinet 
Habu had become more popular burial centers by the Third Intermediate period (Taylor 1992), and the concept of 
rejuvenating water appears on both the east and west banks (K. Cooney 2000: 36, 41, 44). The chance finds of the 
upper half of a Dynasty 25 limestone "offering stela" inscribed for Kashta and Amenirdis I, as well as a black granite 
Osiride head, indicate some importance for the valley. (Unfortunately the stela fragment has not been located by 
Leclant [1965: 181 E 2], the Topographical Bibliography [J. Malek communication, 7 May 2002], or the author 
[JdE register of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo]). The proximity of Wady Qurud to the chapels of the divine adora- 
trices at Medinet Habu should also be held in mind. 

Unfortunately, neither the Ramesside funerary figures of alleged provenance nor the publications of Lortet and 
Gaillard allow a clear picture of post-Dynasty 18 valley usage (nor did the 1988 MMA excavations, c£ the pottery 
box [model coffin?] on p. 74). The paucity of hard information is especially regrettable because graffiti show that 
necropolis workers and priests were visiting the wady in late Dynasty 20-early Dynasty 21; one of these persons 
should have owned the rim of a stone basin dedicated to the ka of a sdm-'^s m st m^'^t, for example. At the same time, 
it is notable that the simple Osiride figures — and the falcon-headed figures in coffins normally associated with the 
funerary god Sokar but perhaps here with Ra (Raven 1997: 11) — were sometimes found with baboons, implying 
that those votive types were not segregated (cf Raven 1982: 28). Furthermore, the crude mud votives must have been 
deposited by temple personnel, as they were found with baboons. Kessler sees the animal mummies being deposited 
in large groups on feast days after they received the Opening of the Mouth, taking the form of the god Osiris- 
Baboon (Kessler 2001). 

The one sure thing is that the Wady Qurud was a place for deposits of various types during Egypt's later history. 
The clay funerary figure found by Lortet and Gaillard, and probably the art market funerary figures alleged to be 
from there, indicate that the concept of rejuvenation must have been present in the Ramesside period. Certainly 
Osiride figures and other votives must have been buried from the Late period, and baboons into the Roman period. 

The reason for Wady Qurud's attractiveness was, most likely, its physical location as the first substantial valley 
south of the Valley of the Kings (Fig. 3) — a primeval valley washed by torrents of water off the high plateau 
(Frontispiece), water that could purify, restore, and bring life to the dead or signal an entrance to the Netherworld 
(cf Gaballa and Kitchen 1969: 41; Raven 1982: 20). The presence of a pyramid-shaped peak is also worth noting 
(endpiece). 

COPTIC REMAINS 

Two pottery amphorae found in "tombs" by Lortet and Gaillard are Coptic (1905: fig. 109), according to D. Aston 
(communication, 26 Nov. 2001) and bibliographic sources (Gempeler 1992: 194 no. K 737; Mysliwiec 1987: pi. 29.2) 
Carter located one Coptic dwelling and Coptic graffiti at the head of Wady A, somewhat opposite Hatshepsut's 
tomb (Carter 1917: no. 29). Most likely the dwelling is the "cave cut into hard-packed gebel debris forming bank 
opposite Hatshepsut's tomb" having "late pottery around entrance" noted by Kirby in 1988 (see p. i). Kirby mea- 
sured the opening at i.dmHxj.i m W. 



^ It is a pity that the provenance is not known for a number of miniature 
vessels that appeared on the art market during the past few years (Sotheby's 
1998: lot 422, Bonhams & Brooks 2001: lots 256-7, Christie's New York 



2001; lots 317—25; cf also Goldstein 2001); they mention Amenhotep III, 
possibly Horemheb, Sety I, Ramesses II, a Ramesses, and possibly Siptah, 
all in connection with Sokar or the lord of Rosetau. 
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Fig. I. Looking northeast toward the Qurn, the southwest wadys on the left 




1 6 Fig. 2. Map showing southwest wadys related to area farther 

southwest. From Coque et al. 1972: pi. 216 
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Fig. 3. Map showing main necropoli on right and southwest wadys on left. From Cerny et al. 
1971: pi. 35 
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Fig. 4. View south from the upper terrain of the Theban mountains, toward the Nile Valley with Wadys A-D marked 
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a. The tomb of Meryetamun at Deir el~Bahari. From Winlock b. Wady A tomb of Hatshepsut. Baraize 1921b: fig. 2 

1932: pi. I 




c. The /)£ifc-tomb in Wady C assigned to Neferura. d. The tomb of Tuthmosis III s foreign wives in Wady D. 

From GI Carter MSS I.D. 187 See pp. 82, 84 



Fig. 6a-d. Four early i8th dynasty royal tombs with entry corridor leading to right 
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Fig. 7a— e. Art market objects possibly from Wady D 
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HATSHEPSUTTOMB 



BARAIZE TOMB 




IGN Ffone* 1976 



a. The clifF tombs and graffiti locations. Kurz 1977: pi. 198 




Fig. 8a— b. Two views of Wady A 



b. The entrance to Wady A, with graffiti locations marked. Kurz 
1977: pi. 202 
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a. View toward the head of Wady C, with graffiti locations. Kurz 1977: pi. 205 




b. Plan showing location of graffiti at head. Kurz 1977: pi. 205 



Fig. 9a— c. Wady C 




c. Alleged Neferura cartouche on rock 
section 220B 
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Fig. 10. View from Wady C northwest into Wady D; Carter's pits along slope in Wady C and in bed of 
WadyD 




Fig. II. View to southeast into Wady C; Wady D in 
foreground. Arrow points to Thomas' A 
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Fig. 13. Ridge and slope between Wadys C and D 
showing location of graffiti, see Figs. 10-2. Kurz 
1977: pi. 206 




Section 222 A 



Fig. 14. Head of Wady D, with graffiti 
marked. Kurz 1977: pi. 206 



Fig. 15. Looking west at the 
head of Wady D, with location 




of graffiti marked. Kurz 1977: 
pi. 206 

Section 222 B 



CHAPTER 2. ARCHIVAL AND MUSEUM 
DOCUMENTATION OF WADY QURUD'S TOMB 1 



Documentation of the Tomb and Its Objects, 1916-48 

(Documents 1-9) 

The tomb of three foreign wives of Tuthmosis III was found by villagers in a remote valley southwest of the 
Valley of the Kings on, approximately, August 7, 19 16. As with all illicit finds, no archaeologist was present 
to gather the information that is crucial to the understanding of priceless cultural remains. Furthermore, the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service was not fully staffed during World War I, and few foreign archaeologists were present 
to offer assistance (Dawson, Uphill, and Bierbrier 1995: 234; Engelbach 1924: 6; James 1992: 177, 198). Even in 
February 191 8, Howard Carter — former Antiquities Service Inspector in Luxor with wide experience in local matters; 
then the archaeologist for the Earl of Carnarvon — offered Pierre Lacau, Director of the Service in Cairo, help with, 
and information about, antiquities because he was the only European then in Luxor (Carter to Carnarvon, 4 Feb., 
MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art). 

Fortunately, Ernest Mackay was living on the West Bank at Qurna when the 1916 robbery took place, and was 
working on a project initiated by Alan Gardiner to catalogue private tombs at Thebes. After immediately alerting 
Tewfik Boutros, the Inspector for Antiquities, Mackay also informed Gardiner in England, who quickly recognized 
the importance of a royal tomb find. According to Mackay, Boutros did his best to identify the thieves and request 
permission from Cairo to excavate the tomb, but initially met no success. By September second, the Service did 
decide to excavate, and Kamel Pasha seems to have been at hand until Mohammed Chaban undertook work between 
September fourteenth and twenty-eighth. On the twenty-eighth, Chaban gathered bits of metal, stone, silver sheet, 
and jewelry that he subsequently entered into the Journal d'Entree of the Egyptian Museum (Doc. 2, below). 

As Chaban was finishing his work, Howard Carter arrived in Cairo from England, went south to Luxor, and 
applied for permission to dig and survey the general area. The Antiquities Service had already granted a concession 
in the Valley of the Kings to the Earl of Carnarvon, for whom Carter excavated, and Carter undertook his southwest 
wadys' survey either as an extension of Carnarvon's permit or by means of a temporary permit such as Carter received 
in 1918 for a cliff tomb in the "great North Valley - ANN. of my house" (Carter 1917: 107; Doc. 17 below; Carter 
to Carnarvon, 17 Nov. 191 8, MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art). Carter found several small items in the Wady Qurud 
tomb (numbered Wady Di in this volume), and mapped it and the surrounding areas in the only published report of 
this vast area to date. 

Several years later, finds appeared in Luxor that were allegedly from the Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud tomb. The 
Antiquities law and bylaws of 19 12 stated that any antiquities offered for sale required prior registration by the 
authorities; if they were antiquities obtained by illicit digging, they would be seized and there would be no compen- 
sation for them. There was, however, no prohibition at that time on the buyer who bought unregistered items, nor 
did penalties apply to anyone but Egyptians and Ottomans, 

Carter inquired about the alleged Wady Qurud items, following his own interest as well as that of Gardiner and 
others to see that the contents of this tomb were not widely dispersed. The archaeologist's extensive knowledge of 
villagers from his days as Chief Inspector of Upper Egypt for the Antiquities Service, and of local dealers from his 
experience in helping museums and collectors purchase antiquities are well known. In this instance, Carnarvon no 
doubt put up the money for items Carter thought Carnarvon or other buyers might want to purchase. One or both 
men must have exported the items from Egypt, taking on the responsibility for clearing the objects with the 
Antiquities Service. 

When objects first appeared in Egypt from the tomb in 191 8, the MMA bought twenty-four items and cleared 
them through the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (referred to also as the Cairo Museum). The MMA's subsequent pur- 
chases were from the international art market, over a period of seventy years. During the earlier part of the 20th century, 
museums considered individual objects on the art market differently than standing monuments. Such objects — once 
dislodged from their original context — were considered legitimate purchases, and their ultimate location in public 
institutions preferable to that in private collections. For discussions of the period in which Wady Di was found, and 
of the activities of archaeologists, institutions, and collectors in Egypt at that time, see James (1992: I33f , ijSf., I42f , 
177—200), and Reeves and Taylor (1992: 170). 
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Views started changing in the 1920s, and today Egyptian antiquities are managed by Egyptian scholars and officials 
who care passionately for protecting all antiquities and their contexts (the Supreme Council for Antiquities). Time 
and experience have also formed scholars of all nationaUties who view the context of individual finds to be as worthy 
of protection and proper recording as standing monuments. Thus many museums, the MMA included, do not pur- 
chase objects from ancient civilizations if they ascertain that those pieces were derived from illegal and unsupervised 
activities. In the case of objects already in museum collections for a considerable time, attempts are made to provide 
the public with as much information concerning provenance as possible. 

It is in this context that the following documentation is presented. The intent is to support the hard data from 
location, tomb type, and excavation (Chap, i. Docs. 3—4 below, Chap. 3), as well as from typology, paleography, and 
technology (Chaps. 5—7), in order to lift the tomb remains out of the "generic" field into which art-market objects 
generally fall (see Rudolph 1996). Extracting usable information from a plundered site is inordinately expensive in 
terms of time and effort. Yet esthetically rich and historically and iconographicaUy interesting objects rarely come 
from proper excavations, and it is irresponsible to ignore them because of their unfortunate history (see Wiseman 
1984 on the various issues involved). Further, it must not be forgotten that excavations per se vary widely in the 
quality of information recorded and made available. With the present material, it is important for the reader to be 
apprised of the early documentation in order to assess the judgments made by the author concerning provenance. 

The most precise information from the early 20th century on the discovery of the tomb and its exploration is 
given as Documents 1—9, and anecdotal information as Documents 10—33 (spelling and grammatical errors are left 
intact). These thirty-three records include Carter's published account in the JEA (Carter 19 17) as well as unpublished 
documents in the Griffith Institute (GI), Cairo Museum, and Department of Egyptian Art at the MMA. The Griffith 
Institute's documents display Alan Gardiner's intense interest in the find, while the MMA's offer a variety of information 
due to the facts that the Museum had a field base at Luxor from 1907-36, that two staff members stayed in Egypt 
during WWI, and that Carter records were among the contents of his house at Thebes that he left to the MMA upon 
his death. MMA staff Ambrose Lansing and Harry Burton, with the other few foreign professionals in the country at 
the time of the robbery, kept alert to important archaeological discoveries by villagers, and their correspondence 
reflects information they gathered. For a find by villagers, it is highly unusual to have as much provenance information 
from archaeologists as this robbery does. 

DOCUMENT 1. Excerpt from the report of Ernest Mackay at Medinet Habu sent to Alan H. Gardiner in 
England (remainder in Doc. 10; attached to Doc. 12) 

In 191 3, Mackay succeeded Arthur Weigall on a project to document private tombs at Thebes (Dawson, Uphill, and 
Bierbrier 1995: 161, 268; Gardiner and Weigall 191 3: 7f). Weigall had started the work for Gardiner in 1909, and it 
culminated in the Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes (Gardiner and Weigall 191 3: 7f.). Mackay 
worked until 1916, when he left for war service in Egypt and Palestine until 1919 (Dawson, Uphill, and Bierbrier 
1995: 268). 

August 14, 1916 

Interim Report. August 14th, 19 16 

About a week ago I received information that a great find of jewellery etc., had been made in the vaUey 
called Gebanet el Gurud (Cemetery of the apes). I immediately informed Tewfik Boutros Effendi, the 
inspector of Antiquities of what I had heard, and went off to see the place for myself 

The find was made in a tomb which is situated right at the head of the valley in a deep cleft in the 
hills, and a better hiding place could not be found. To reach the bottom of the cleft one has either to be 
lowered from the cliffs above with ropes, or to enter it from the valley floor below with a ladder over 
ten metres long. 

.... My examination of the tomb had necessarily to be brief. The tomb is rather roughly cut and 
apparently consists of two chambers, which are now filled with debris. . . . My personal view is that the 
tomb has not been entirely cleared and that something more may be found in it. Also as the cleft in the 
rock in which the tomb is situated, is a very large one there may be more tombs here. 

No traces of painted chambers are at present apparent, but it is possible that there may be painted 
chambers inside, the entrances to which are filled up with rubbish. 
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DOCUMENT 2. Sketch appended to Document 12 of September 14, 191 6: 



Roqgh sketdi ooty 




Star denotes position of tomb 

The rock £ace from the Valley floor to the left is shaped to make it iiqio^ible 
Ibr a man to dimb vp 



DOCUMENT 3. Items entered in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, by Mohammed EfFendi Chaban QdE 45783; 
Section I's SR 7727), with commentary by the author 

In Document 12 below (dated 14 Sept. 1916), Mohammed Chaban is said to have recently ''taken the place of Kamel 
Pasha" at the tomb, while a 1917 publication of excavations at Saqqara identifies Chaban as "conservateur adjoint du 
Musee" (Chaban 191 7: 177). The Kamel Pasha referred to is presumably not Ahmed Kamal Pasha, "Assistant 
Curator" in the Cairo Museum until his retirement in 19 14 (Dawson, Uphill, and Bierbrier 1995: 224), an uncle of 
Mohammed Chaban whose career also combined museum and excavation work (Abou-Ghazi 198 1: 1-5; Sallam 
1998: 1019). A field report that Chaban could have submitted to the Service about his Wady Qurud inspection was 
not located, despite the kind efforts of Ibrahim en-Nawawy, Dia Abou-Ghazi, and Ali Hassan in the 1980s. 

Undated, after September 28, 1916; see pp. 44^ 

JdE 457S3 




Bijou en or et pierres incrustees trouve avec des 
morceaux d'incrustations, des perles en cornaline et 



pierre 





lapis lazuli et avec une quantite de 




perles 
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en pate bleue. Aussi OOOOCXX) en or et environ 80 c. c. 



de feuilles d'or 



Thebes 



All these found by M. Cheban 28.9.16 digging over again a tomb recendy robbed. It was between the 
Valley of the Queens and that of the Apes. A vase of lapis lazuli with gold handles is reported. 

SR 7727 of Section 1 

inlaid gold rosette 
car inlay 
felspar do 
acacia beads (five) 



The objects in question were recorded by the author from September 1980 to January 1989 when they were stored 
on Shelf 3 of Magazine E (the southeast closet) of P3 (the "J^wel Room") on the upper floor of the Cairo Museum, 
as follows. 

Mentioned in both the JdE and SR entries 

one box full of gold leaf, Fig. i6a. Copper, silver, gold colored. Several larger pieces, including a curved one with its 
outer edge turned under, its inner edge apparently cut (L 6.5, W 1.7). Some pieces with plaster adhering, the plas- 
ter with bluish layers; 

lentoid beads. Sixty complete plus five fragments, Fig. 17b; Egyptian blue, Diam 1.5, Th 0.24. Fewer faience beads. 

Fig. 17a; Diam 1.5, Th 0.19. Considerable mud present; 
one rosette element, Fig. 17c. Constructed of various pieces of gold sheet: a horseshoe-shaped back plate into which 

five holes were punched from the top; perpendicular strips form outer walls; a circular ring contains eleven 

spokes; a flat boss at the point the spokes converge; four gold suspension rings. There is a thin red layer on the surface 

of the gold. Raggedly cut carnelian inlays (L 0.3) lie within six of the petal-like cloisons; the five remaining cloi- 

sons have only a hard white bedding material. Two inlays are preserved in the cusp-shaped cloisons, both 

turquoise glass; one is whitened from weathering; 
one translucent carnelian drop inlay with flat upper surface, Fig. i7d (upper left); L 0.7; 
inlays for a drop-shaped element, Fig. I7d (right): one cone-shaped, of carnelian, H i.o; one trapezoidal, of 

turquoise glass, W 0.9. Top surfaces slightly convex, backs flat; 
ten cylinder beads. Fig. I7e: one carnelian, L 0.5; one carnelian, L 0.6; one carnelian and two turquoise glass, L 0.7; 

one turquoise glass, L 0.8; two carnelian and one turquoise glass, L 0.9; and one carnelian fragment; 
one lapis lazuli wallet spacer. Fig. I7g (bottom); L 1.2, with two rows of hatching engraved along the edge, and 

three holes piercing the spacer laterally. May have thread inside; 
five pieces of ridged camelian inlay. Fig. I7h: two, L 1.2 (one with three ridges, W 0.7; one with four ridges, W 0.65); 

two, L 1. 4-1. 5 and W 0.7 (one with four ridges and one with five); and one, L 2.2 and W 0.8 (with six ridges); 
ten barrel beads, Fig. i7i: eight carnelian, L 0.8-1.0; two turquoise glass, L 0.9-0.95; 

six acacia-seed beads, Fig. ijy. four carnelian, L i. 25-1. 3; two turquoise glass with slightly **opalescent" surface and 

with flatter backs, L 1.2; 
one carnelian ring bead, Fig. i7d (lower left); Diam 0.5; 

one gold spacer comprised of seven rings fused together. Fig. I7g (top); H 1.2, each ring Diam 0.2. 



lazuli 




(one) 



earn cyl & barrel beads 
earn, ring bead 
gold spacer 
blue frit disk beads 



Notes 
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Not included in the JdE and SR entries, but present 
one fragment of bone, Fig. i6c (left); L 0.09; 

two pieces bitumen, Fig. i6d: the larger with gesso on one side, L i.o; the smaller with grained pattern on one side; 
small pieces of wood. Fig. i6b; 

one fragment silver sheet. Fig. i6e; L 1.9, Th 0.28. One edge apparently chisel cut, the inner surface oxidized more 
than the other; 

one stone vessel rim fragment, Fig. i6f; L i.o. Black with olive green mottling (serpentinite); 

two gold ring beads, Fig. 17I (lower right); W 0.2; Diam 0.4; 

one carnelian ring bead, Fig. 17I (center right); W o.i; Diam <o.i; 

one rounded carnelian ring bead. Fig. 17I (left center); W 0.3, Diam 0.3; 

one faience tube bead, Fig. 17I (top); Hght turquoise with mat surface. L 1.2, Diam 0.02; 

three Egyptian blue tube beads, Fig. I7f (left and right); L i. 0—1.2; 

one Egyptian blue bugle bead, Fig. i7f (center); L 1.4; 

two fragments of ball beads, Fig. 17k: one with a metal tube in it and the other with traces of a similar tube. The tube 
has remains of green-colored thread; thread was also noted mixed with gold leaf. The more intact bead: L 1.3. 
The material, concentrically layered and opalescent white, is glass; 

one piece of yellowish decayed glass conceivably from a ball bead. Fig. i6c (right). 

DOCUMENT 4. Howard Carter's field notes and description of dealers' objects (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

Carter began working in Egypt as a copyist, first by drawing for the Archaeological Survey under Percy Newberry 
in 1 891 and then for E. Naville. He extended his field training by excavating under Petrie and undertaking architec- 
tural reconstruction for Naville. From 1899 to 1904, he was Chief Inspector of Upper Egypt for the Antiquities Service, 
working mainly in Thebes. There his responsibilities included the development of measures to protect private tombs 
and temples, the supervision of excavations, and efforts to control unofficial digging as well as the illicit movement 
of art. With these responsibiUties he was also able to excavate at Deir el-Bahari and — with Theodore Davis' financial 
backing — in the Valley of the Kings. In 1904—05, Carter was Chief Inspector of Lower Egypt, but he left the Service 
for reasons of principle and, for the next three years, drew his income from artistic endeavors for scientific colleagues 
and private individuals. He began helping the Earl of Carnarvon form an Egyptian collection as early as 1907 (MMA 
diary of Albert Lythgoe, 5 Aug, 1926, written during the time Lythgoe packed the Camarvon collection with Carter, 
after purchase by the MMA). Early in 1909, Carter began excavating for Carnarvon with the encouragement of the 
Director of the Antiquities Service, Gaston Maspero — first in the Birabi, then at Sakha and Balamun in the Delta, 
then again in Thebes at the Dra Abu el-Naga tomb Carter identified as belonging to Amenhotep I. From 191 5 
Carter worked in the Valley of the Kings, all the while improving his skills as a field archaeologist. In mid-1915, 
he was attached to the British War Office in Cairo, with time for subsequently copying reliefs in Luxor for Alan 
Gardiner, clearing Hatshepsut's first tomb and the robbed tomb published in this volume, drawing and painting 
(as he was doing in Oct. 19 17), and, from September 191 7, purchasing antiquities for the Cleveland Museum of 
Art with a 15% commission. Previously, he seems not to have received commissions from museums nor from 
Carnarvon. From as early as May 19 16 to September of that year, he was in England, and it was shortly after his 
return to Egypt and the robbery of the tomb featured here that he explored the southwest wadys, having applied for 
specific permission to do so. Examples of Carter's careful excavation notes and drawings can be seen in Reeves and 
Taylor (1992: 149-53). 

Fall 1916; see pp. 46-51 

Figures 18 through 23 are photographs of unnumbered pages from an envelope inscribed by Howard Carter, ''Notes 
Tomb of Princesses Thothmes III, Gabanat El Garoud, Oct 1916," given by Carter to the MMA in the Spring of 1923. 
Typescript legends (one includes a misspelling) have been added to Figs. 18-23 by the author. The originals are 
Carter's documentation of his exploration of the tomb, objects he found in it, items he saw or of which he heard, 
and items he purchased for Lord Carnarvon in Luxor that fall. Note that the two vessels at the bottom of Fig. 20 are 
below a line, and that one of them appears faintly on Fig. 23. Carter apparently originally entered the vessel on 
Fig, 23 but then placed it on Fig, 20 because it was at Jusef Hassan's that he saw it and a jug, subsequent to seeing 
the other objects drawn on Fig. 20. Jusef Hassan was a Luxor dealer who had sold the Cleveland Museum a number 
of objects alleged to come from Wady Qurud (see pp. 5f , 13). 
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DOCUMENT 5. Carter's published account of his 1916 work (Carter 1917: 107—13) 
1917 

Editorial note [A. H. Gardiner]: The following account of Mr Howard Carter's latest researches at 
Thebes (Oct. 1916 to Jan. 1917) has been compiled from two reports sent by him to Lord Carnarvon, 
on whose behalf the investigations were made. The explorer's own words have been retained so far as 
possible, but certain information which seemed to require fuller treatment has been reserved for a later 
occasion. . . . [Regarding hieratic graffiti in the southwest valleys:] Admirable copies of most of these 
graffiti have been sent by Mr Carter, but have been withheld for final revision and study .... 

[Carter's text:] The "Valley of the Ape-Cemetery" ends abruptly in a steep face of rock some thirty to 
thirty-five metres in height, on the western side of the watershed. From this point it runs south-west and 
eventually southwards down to the great plain south-west of the Theban necropolis, a distance of some 
two and a half kilometres. At the head of the valley, in the cliff face, is a crevice or rift ten to fifteen 
metres above the valley bed running deep into the rock first in a northerly direction for fifteen metres, 
and then turning sharply towards the north-east for another twenty metres. It is quite narrow, varying 
from one to seven metres in width; the depth from the top of the cliff is from twenty to twenty-five 
metres. This rift, once a mere fissure in the rock, has been cut out by water that poured from a sort of 
canyon above. At the end and cut in the bottom of the rift is a tomb (PI. XIX, 70) discovered and plun- 
dered by Arabs in the summer of 19 16; a number of antiquities were found, of which some account will 
be given at a future date either in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology or elsewhere. With the help of my 
workmen I tested the rift for the chance of other tombs. A hollow in the rock above the plundered 
tomb seemed a very likely spot; it was blocked with heavy boulders which the natives had already 
attempted to remove. With ropes and crowbars I cleared the space, and a few hours' work sufficed to 
prove that there was nothing to be found there. The small canyon above may possibly have a tomb 
secreted in it, but being full of water from the heavy rain-storm we experienced at the beginning of the 
work, I have temporarily postponed its examination. 

The bed of the valley-end has been hacked about by native diggers in search of tombs. The debris here 
covering the rock is very deep and may conceal burials. Extensive excavation would be required to lay it 
bare and there is therefore all the less fear of plundering. 

On the west or, strictly speaking, the north-west side is a natural recess which I cleared without finding 
anything; upon the rock face is the sketch of a bull. On the same side, further out and at the bottom of 
the valley slope, are seven rough and shallow pit-tombs now open and rifled. 

The mouth of the valley is wide and bounded on either side by quite smooth low foot-hills increasing 
in height and ruggedness as you ascend. At the bottom near the mouth are the graves of apes, from 
which the valley derives its name. Another peculiar feature of the place is that under the larger boulders 
covering the valley-bed mimic burials are found, containing Shawabties or magical figures in faience, 
wood or stone, these being placed in model coffins of pottery and similar materials. There are also vis- 
cera wrapped in linen in mummy form, with head and head-dress, arms and hands, exquisitely wrought 
in bronze. For such deposits the natives have ransacked the valley from end to end, and the shops in 
Luxor have reaped a large harvest thence during the last five or six years. Three fine specimens are now 
in the Highclere Castle collection, dating from the Eighteenth Dynasty to late Ramesside times. 

As rock surfaces convenient for inscriptions are few in this valley, the number o£ graffiti found was small. 

DOCUMENT 6, Four snapshots made by Herbert Winlock (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art; see Doc. 30) 

Winlock was not in Egypt during the First World War, arriving for work at Thebes again only in 1920. He did not 
go to the Wady Qurud site until 1922, and had access to the tomb itself only in 1928 or 1929. 

January 23, 1922; see p. 52 

DOCUMENT 7. Six photos by Harry Burton (MMA Egyptian Expedition negatives T 951-5, 957) 

Having joined the MMA's Egyptian Expedition staff in 1914 as an archaeological photographer. Burton's responsi- 
bilities were to document sites and standing monuments as well as the work of the MMA excavations. From 19 16 to 
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19 1 9 he was on leave of absence to work in Cairo with the British war effort, although he kept apprised of archaeo- 
logical news. By 1920 he was back at his usual schedule of Expedition work. 

Spring 1922; see pp. 53f 

DOCUMENT 8. Sketch plan and description of Herbert Winlock's visit to the tomb 
(MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

January 8, 1928 (1929?); see p. 55 

DOCUMENT 9. Published description of the tomb (Winlock 1948: sQ 

1948 (MS essentially written 1943-44) 

[The tumbled boulders at the head of the wady were] partially covered with dirt thrown out from exca- 
vations above. . . . [and the platform] was choked with rubbish piled up by modern diggers. ... we 
were guided by old Mohammed Hammad, one of the robbers [and who worked for the Expedition 
after WWI, 1948: 8] . . . the passageway [i.e., entrance corridor] had been blocked at both ends. ... I 
am sure, however, that the tomb had not been decorated, and there were absolutely no signs that it had 
been altered after the original burials had been made. From all I could see, it was a tomb rather hastily 
finished for a single funeral. . . . Mohammed told us that the coffins were still recognizable, lying side by 
side with their heads against the southern wall but were totally rotted by damp. 

Accounts of the Tomb's Location and Its Objects, 1916-43 

(Documents 10-33) 

Anecdotal documentation is presented here, gathered from unpublished archives of the GI and the MMA. The 
MMA's information exists because of the presence of the MMA Expedition in Egypt from 1907—36, a circumstance 
that allowed it to make legitimate purchases on the art market. Excavators as well as dealers were responsible for 
clearing export through the Cairo Museum; tourists such as Lily Place and Hoffman Philip would have bought items 
from dealers. 

DOCUMENT 10. Excerpt of report from Mackay at Medinet Habu to Gardiner in England 
(see remainder in Doc. i; attached to Doc. 12) 

August 14, 1916 

It appears that ten men from Gurneh are concerned in the robbery and from the very meagre details that 
I have been able to procure they have found many alabaster vessels inscribed with cartouches and also the 
following gold ornaments. 

Gold belt. 

bracelets. 
" headdress. 

" sandals (Probably thin plates of gold which were sometimes used in Ramesside times to cover 

the soles of the feet or the head after they had been flayed). 
" necklaces and beads. 

A great many of the above articles are inscribed with cartouches. I have carefully sifted the grain 
from the chaff in the reports given me and think the above list is quite correct. As the thieves have sold 
these articles they have nothing now to fear unless the buyer gives them away which he is not at all 
likely to do. 
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It is common knowledge in the village that the gold articles have been sold to Muh. Mohassib and I 
therefore asked Musa to make enquiries for me. Muhammed, however, denies having bought any gold 
or knowing anything about the matter which is of course to be expected. 

Tewfik Effendi has been doing all he can in the matter. The accused men were taken to Luxor and 
examined and at the same time their houses were searched. Nothing in the way of evidence could be 
procured and as far as the robbers are concerned the case has had to be dropped. 

Tewfik Effendi has written to Cairo asking permission to excavate the tomb and has just received a 
reply saying that the Authorities in Cairo know that there could not be a tomb in the Valley of the Apes 
as a Frenchman excavated there many years ago without result [see Chap. i]. This is rather comic as 
Tewfik at the time told them in his letter that he had inspected the tomb himself 

On hearing this news I wrote a strong letter to Tewfik (asking him to forward it to Cairo), telling 
him that it would be a crime to abandon the tomb without properly examining it. I at the same time 
stated that it was most important that we should know whose tomb it was and that there might be other 
tombs in close vicinity which would be bound to be robbed if the Dept. gave up guarding the place. 
The position the Department is taking up is that the cost of excavation would be too great (I estimated 
it L.E. 35—40), and also the cost of guarding the site is a burden too heavy to be borne. At present four 
men are guarding the valley owing to its being so far from any human habitation. A less number of men 
would not be safe as they could be easily overpowered. The distance from my house is about two hours 
on foot and one hour on a donkey. 

.... The thieves were afraid to carry any rubbish outside so turned it over and over inside the 
tomb. 

.... I told Tewfik that if he procured permission from the Government to excavate the tomb, I 
would help him in the matter of recording. A proper record should be made of what is evidently a 
Royal Tomb. 

DOCUMENT 11, Excerpt from letter of Mackay at Medinet Habu to Gardiner in England (typescript copy 
in MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art, from now-lost original brought by Gardiner on a visit to 
MMA, Apr. 1936) 

September 2, 1916 

The Dept. have just decided to dig the robbed tomb at the Cemetery of the Apes. None of the stuff has 
been recovered. I am told on good authority that one of the stolen articles is a gold bowl with a frieze of 
frogs around the rim. This sounds to me very probable. 

DOCUMENT 12. Excerpt from letter of Mackay to Gardiner (GI Gardiner MSS AHG/42.196); text 
accompanying plan of Document 2 

September 14, 1916 

Shaban Effendi who has now taken the place of Kamel Pasha is now engaged in excavating the Tomb. 

Shaban has told me that the ground in the vicinity of the tomb is only gebel and that the thieves have 
entirely cleared the tomb and actually used a sieve to examine the debris. He has very little chance of 
finding anything. The tomb is quite bare of any painting and though large is but roughly cut. 

The news of the robbery is now everywhere and I have even received enquiries from friends in Cairo 
about it. 

All the stuff is in the hands of Muhassib. I am afraid he will either keep it quiet for a year or so, or 
send it down to Cairo to be sold. Muhassib of course denies everything but it is quite certain that he has 
bought the whole of the stuff. 

.... I shall be very glad to see somebody again. After being a hermit for six months one gets quite 
bored with oneself 
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DOCUMENT 13. Excerpt from letter of Mackay at Medinet Habu to Ambrose Lansing in Alexandria/Cairo 
(MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

Lansing had been born in Egypt to American parents, and thus was able to stay in Egypt during WWI to look after 
the MMA's field operations and continue work at Lisht and Thebes. In fact, the Museum was unique in being able to 
maintain its varied Expedition activities in Egypt during and after World War L In the summer of 1916, Lansing was 
in Alexandria on hoHday; thereafter and into the fall he was at Cairo and Lisht. He returned to America only in the 
summer of 19 19. 

September 20, 1916 

Shaban Effendi is now excavating the robbed tomb at the cemetery of the Apes. He has found no tombs in 
the vicinity and thinks that the tomb itself has been completely cleared. No one has yet seen the stuff 
and I do not think it will come to light until some time. 

DOCUMENT 14. Excerpt from letter of Mackay at Medinet Habu to Lansing at Lisht (MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art) 

October 10, 1916 

Carter is here and in fine form. On Thursday he is coming to stay with me as it is convenient for his 
work at the Ramesseum. 

DOCUMENT 15. Gardiner notes (GI Gardiner MSS AHG/23 56.27a) 
Undated 

From the 1916 Theban find behind Medinet Habu: Bought by Lord Carnarvon 
Carter's notes: 

12 limestone canopic jars — human heads of the following three princesses of Thothmes III [three 
inscriptions as in Fig. 19, see Cats, i— 12] 
I alabaster vase, 23 cms high [sketch as in Fig. 22, see Cat. 81] 
I alabaster vase, 24 cms high [sketch as in Fig. 22, see Cat. 79] 

3 alabaster vases, 22 to cms high [sketch of piriform jar], one of them bearing [inscription as in Fig. 23; 

others presumably in Fig. 22] 
I serpentine vase, 20 cms high [sketch as in Fig. 23, see Cat. 74] 
I broken alabaster vase, bearing the legend [inscription as Fig. 21, Cat. 51] 
I broken (no [base]) 

DOCUMENT 16. Excerpt from letter of Gardiner in London to Carter in Egypt (GI Carter MSS V.98) 
November 2, 1916 

I have seen Lord Carnarvon several times lately, and am deeply interested at the news you send. . . . 
Before you went out [to Egypt, Oct. 1916] I had permission to insert a paragraph in the Journal about 
the native finds, but ... I have not alluded to them at all in the forthcoming Journal [Gardiner was 
editor of the JEA from 1916 to 1921], 

I do hope you will have good luck. With such infinitely more important work to do (for I sincerely 
hope you may be allowed to go on still further) I regard it as only natural that you should postpone the 
Luxor job [copying reliefs]. . . . Moreover, since Mackay has got to go I should think we shall want you 
on the W. Bank: I hope to God the tombs won't get ragged in his absence. 

The princesses you name are quite unknown, and they are certainly not identical with those on the 
Edinboro labels (Rhind). Newberry told me once that the latter are daughters of Th. IV not Th. Ill, 
and although the hieratic writing is a little obscure I think it is 10 to i he is right. The queen is, I imag- 
ine, Hatshepsut II, the mother of Amenophis II and wife of Tuthmosis III. ... I conjure you by Amon 
Rasonther and all the gods of Thebes and Londonet to keep a very full record and to let us have it for 
the Journal. ... I shall be immensely interested to see the inscriptions and wonder whether there are 
any ostraca. 
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DOCUMENT 17. Excerpt from letter of Burton in Cairo to Curator of Egyptian Art Albert Lythgoe 
in New York (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

Lythgoe was head of the MMA's Department of Egyptian Art from 1906 to 1929 but was not in Egypt between the 
spring of 19 14 and the fall of 1922. 

November 8, 1916 

Carter arrived here about 5 weeks ago [Sept. 27] and went almost at once up to Luxor. . . . There were 
fantastic stories [regarding the Qurud tomb] going about Cairo of the number of gold items found, but 
[the Luxor dealer Mohammed] Mohassib's son, who I met in Cairo in September, said the reports were 
grossly exaggerated. Legrain [Chief Inspector of Luxor] went up to Luxor to see into the affair and 
didn't even take the trouble to go out to see the tomb. He told me so himself! However Carter went 
up soon after he arrived and shortly after applied for permission to dig, I don't know exactly where. . . . 
Mackay I believe got permission to clear the robbed tomb, but I think the robbers had been pretty thor- 
ough in their work. 



DOCUMENT 18. Excerpt from letter of Carter in Egypt to Gardiner in London (GI Gardiner MSS AHG/42 55,4) 
November 21, 1916 

In regard to work on the new site — the western side of the Mountain [Wady A] — I have sent full 
reports to Ld.C. i. Upon the site itself 2. Details of the Tomb — which is really a preparatory one for 
the Queen Hatshepsuit (I). The three princesses are certainly of Thothmes Ilird and if you look care- 
fully you will see a similarity to the names upon the Rhind Tablets though I would not like to say that 
they are the same. — might they not be concubines? 

.... I am off tomorrow to the mountains to continue our investigations there and only ask for good 
luck. I say tomorrow, weather permitting, as today we have had terrible rains storms, heavy hail, light- 
ning and thunder. The Valleys are now seething rivers, and the roof of my house leaking everywhere — 
Bestial! I have seen nothing like it since 1899! 

Now as I am writing a heavy wind has risen which may help matters eventually but for the moment — 
*bloody' especially with a bad cold. 

When you able to make out anything from my copies of the Graffitti — send with first report. 



DOCUMENT 19. Excerpt from letter of Lansing at Lisht to Lythgoe in New York (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 
December 13, 1916 

.... I saw at [Cairo dealer Maurice] Nahman's the only things which have come down, so he says. 



of that Luxor find. This is a sketch 
cloisonnee plaques to be strung in a 
but so is the work. . . . 



String 
holes 




of one of a number of gold 
sort of band. It's rather crude 



Some of the cloisonee plaques are inscribed on back (embossed). 



There were also some very coarse plain gold beads. . . . there was an investigation [of the robbery] 
which of course resulted in nothing. 
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DOCUMENT 20. Excerpt from letter of Gardiner in London to Carter in Egypt (GI Carter MSS V.99) 
March 4, 1917 

I am going to send you transcriptions and notes on all your graffiti in course of time .... 

DOCUMENT 21, Excerpt from letter of Lansing in Qurna to Lythgoe in New York (MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art) 

March 27, 1917 

Last market day Carter took me with him to the site of last summer's robbery. . . . Various tales are cur- 
rent as to the nature of the stuff and what was paid for it. A moderate estimate is ^£1700. A lot of gold was 
certainly found. A sort of shroud made of those horseshoe shaped things which I saw at Nahman's and 
described to you. These have been forged in large quantities of late. I hear of gold headdresses, sandals 
and so forth. Also of alabasters, many of the common ointment vase shape, with a gold band about the 
base, lip, and lid .... It is said that three bodies were found. 

Two government diggers are reported to have been asked to work the place in case more intact tombs 
were discoverable, but when they refused Carter was permitted to work there so that no more would be 
robbed. The site is too far away to make guarding it thoroughly feasible. It is in the direction of the 
Gebbanet el Garud, the robbed tomb being in that particular valley. The valley east, and that west, of it 
also contain tombs, and in a much larger Wadi still farther to the west there are evidences too. The gen- 
eral position is west and in line with the big hill above us; South of the narrow plateau which lies south 
of the West Valley of the Kings. 

Carter and I rode up this valley and then climbed up to the plateau by an ancient path and down the 
other side. We went down into the valley at the west of the Apes. . . . There are no tombs visible here, 
but the heaps of chip and traces of what seems to be a road for getting up the sarcophagus over the large 
boulders which fill the narrow bed show that something remains to be found. There are also graffiti of 
the Dyn. XXI inspectors. 

Coming back he pointed out the robbed tomb to me [Wady D], and in the eastern wadi a tomb 
which he himself discovered [Wady A] — unused, but containing a crystalline sandstone sarcophagus of 
Hatshepsut. It is halfway up a cliff at least Fifty meters high. The mouth is in a narrow cleft, and to 
work it he had to have himself let down from the top. This tomb supports his theory that the site is that 
of the Dyn. XVIII queens and princesses, Hatshepsut having given up this tomb and moved to Biban el 
Muluk when she became supreme. 

DOCUMENT 22. Excerpt from letter of Lansing in Qurna to his mother in America (MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art) 

In 19 1 7, Hoffman Philip was counselor to the American embassy in Turkey and visiting Egypt (Mrs. Hoffman 
Philip to the author, 27 Aug. 1984); by August he had left for France (Lansing to his mother, 13 Aug, 1917, MMA 
Dept. of Egyptian Art). He purchased three stone storage vessels and the neck of a stone cosmetic jar (Chap. 5, 
Cats. 58, 63, 84, 96; Winlock 1948: 12; Lansing to Nora Scott, 18 Aug. 1958, MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art), and 
apparently a silver duck head Carter had recorded (164). 

April 19, 1917 

I've been entertaining for a few days . . . Mr. Hoffman Philip, Counsellor of the Embassy at 
Constantinople. He's at loose ends just now ... so as he has . . . come back up here, a place which he 
professes to love. He has a much better than average interest in the tombs and such around here, being 
especially fond of the nobles tombs, some of which he visits over and over again. I took pity on him 
riding over from Luxor whenever he wanted to see the tombs and asked him to stay at the house, . . . 
When the war started Philip wanted to resign and join up, but the Department is not permitting it. 
So he remains here very much bored with himself until he gets further orders. 
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DOCUMENT 23. Excerpt from letter of Gardiner in London to Carter in Luxor (GI Carter MSS V.ioo) 
May 3, 1917 

The article [on the southwest wadys and Hatshepsut's Wady A tomb] which is now at the printers, 
incorporates your account of the entire region excluding the graffiti, which I should like to work over 
quietly with you in less troubled times, and also excluding the account of the tomb of the 3 princesses. 
It was your small pencil map which I had to have traced, because I was assured that it could not be satis- 
factorily reproduced as it stood. 

.... You know it is a very considerable responsibihty to me as editor to write up your articles but at 
the present moment a closer collaboration seems impracticable. 

DOCUMENT 24. Excerpt from letter of Carter in Cairo to Carnarvon in England (MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art) 

June 7, 1918 

Mohammed Mohassib [offered me] a large gold frog, with lapis lazuli set in back — as coming from the 
Luxor find, fortunately I tumbled to it very quickly, and have since discovered the maker — a clever 
Greek jeweller in Cairo — who minutely discribed it to me, and admited it to be copied from a late 
bronze [see Fig. 220, p. 271]. 

DOCUMENT 25. Excerpt from letter of Winlock in Qurna to Lythgoe in New York (MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art) 

February 25, 1920 

I hear stories of [the Thothmes Ill's concubines] find quite often and they are all consistent. Its called 
the tomb of Nefertari in the rumors. The three concubines appear to have been completely equipped — 
all alike — from gold sandals on their feet up to gold crowns on their heads with inlaid rosettes on the 
crowns and gazelle heads on their foreheads. Gilani [Gilani Suleiman started as an assistant to Winlock in 
1906 and became assistant foreman of the Expedition by 1936] gave me a very circumstantial tale about 
them. Each had in addition to her jewelry a mirror, two silver vases, a gold cup and a gold mounted 
alabaster kohl pot. And each one had all her fingers and toes encased in a gold sheath. 

DOCUMENT 26, Excerpt from letter of MMA Director Edward R. Robinson in Cairo to Winlock in Qurna 
(MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

Lily Place was of a New York family but traveled and lived abroad with her sister; they had an apartment in Cairo 
from about 1910 and settled there about 1914— 15. They collected Egyptian, Islamic, Indian, Japanese, and Chinese 
art. After her sister died about 1920, Lily Place offered their collections to the MMA with the understanding that 
things not desired would be passed on to Minneapolis and other smaller museums. Minneapolis did receive things 
from her (E. R, Robinson to Lythgoe, 11 Feb. 1921, and Winlock to Robinson, 17 Mar. 1921, both MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art; G. Scott 1992: ixf ). 

February 8, 1921 

Today [Miss Lily Place gave] me a fine gold chain , . . which she says she promised Lythgoe. . . . 
It is one of four which she bought of different dealers (Blanchard, Tano &?) in the fall of 1919, all 
of the same type. Of these she has given one to [Director of the Antiquities Service Pierre] Lacau 
for the Museum [Chap. 5, 155] . . . and the other two are made into one necklace for herself, but 
come to us later. 

DOCUMENT 27. Passage from Carter MS concerning Wady Qurud (GI Carter MSS vi.2.8, pp. 216-26; 
quoted as "Carter notebook 17 [Sketch XII]" in James 1992: 185) 

Undated and untitled (written "many years" after the find, according to James, but note Doc. 28, probably derived 
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from Carter or one of his manuscripts). This is undoubtedly the major source of Winlock*s account of the find in 1948: 
8—10, and is perhaps the one Gardiner refers to in Document 5. 

For many years the modern fiHbustring fellahin have recognized in [the southwest wadys] the hand of 
Man, and for that reason they have ransacked many of its valleys on the chance of finding spoils. It v^as, 
in fact, due to them that the site first came to my knov^ledge, and of their activities this narrative really 
begins. Encouraged by **finds" they had made from time to time, such as the votive offerings hidden 
under boulders embedded in silt in the Valley of the Apes — in other w^ords small objects that v^ere 
consecrated in fulfilment of a vov^ to those sacred animals, v^ho w^ere supposed to laud the rising sun — 
serious gangs of illicit diggers began to search this region for more important discoveries. 

For a long time their researches v^ere fruitless, and, I think, v^ould still have been, had it not been for a 

A 

famous and more experienced tomb-robber, by name Hadji Ali. This man wzs astute enough to recog- 
nize, from test holes he had made, an artificial deposit — a mass of debris comprising limestone chips 
resulting from the v^ork of dynastic stone-masons v^hen hewing out a tomb — that had been hidden in a 
narrow canyon at the head of the Valley of the Apes. But although he recognized those limestone chips as 
coming from an ancient tomb, he did not know whence they came. Even after weeks of delving around 
the neighbourhood, he was stiU unable to solve the problem. In despair, he was driven to give up his 
secret and call other diggers to consultation. Here he made a false step, for it resulted only in a heated dis- 
pute, which caused him to give the matter up and to await a more convenient opportunity to further his 
researches. His plans were, however, anticipated. A brighter specimen among the other diggers, Hassan 

A 

Sirri by name, having got rid of Hadji Ali, collected together a number of accompnces and continued to 
rummage around the spot. It happened that within a few days they chanced upon the actual tomb. It was 
cut in the floor of a deeper and wider part of the canyon, not very far from where Hadji Ali had found 
the deposit. It was in a place where past torrential rain-waters had whirled round in an eddy, formed a 
cup in the rock, broken through the wall of the cliff, and poured down into the valley below. Hassan 
Sirri, the leader of a gang, had had sufficient nous to realize the filling of this tomb was not only similar to 
that found in Hadji's deposit, but that it had not been touched since ancient times — technically what the 
natives call ndshu, i.e. undisturbed or virgin ground, in contradistinction to radim, disturbed ground. 

I can well imagine this leading spirit of the rival gang plotting against Hadji Ali; and the care he took 
to arrange a rendezvous to make the attack upon the "find." And, indeed, he and his accomplices kept 
the secret so well that Hadji Ali had not the slightest suspicion of the discovery they had made within 
what he looked upon as his particular claim. 

At the first opportunity suitable for their purpose, they set off at the break of dawn to realize their 
dreams. They climbed into the canyon and burrowed into that filling like rabbits. Whether it was owing 
or not to the fear that Hadji might discover their duplicity, never was there a quicker or odder clearing 
of a tomb! In brief, they soon bared the upper portion of the entrance doorway which they found 
blocked up with stone masonry. Through this masonry they forced their way, and tunneled a hole 
through the filling of a fairly long sub-rock passage, which proved to lead to a low tomb-chamber, 
containing, apparently, three complete burials and a large number of objects including alabaster jars. 
One would have thought that at such a unique moment they would have shown a certain amount of 
self-control. But no! Here in the heat of excitement, they quarrelled and fought one another over the 
contents of the chamber. Each man grabbing whatever he could lay his hands upon, and these rapacious 
proceedings continued till their greed was satiated with an over-abundance of spoil — gold objects, 
jewellery and the like. Those that wore nether garments knotted up the lower ends of the legs and used 
them as sacks to carry away their loot; others put their spoils in the few baskets they had brought for the 
purpose of digging, and tied them up with their turbans; and those that had neither, stripped themselves 
of their over shirt in which they then carried their goods. After thus sacking the tomb, their excitement 
abated, at least, sufficiently for them to have the sense to cover up its entrance, and to remove all out- 
ward traces of their activities. 

With their spoils they trailed over the mountain, stumbling under their loads, until they reached the 
village of Gurna, apparently, soon after midnight. In the village, at a well bordering the arable fields, and 
not far from the mouth of the Valley of the Kings, they performed the following ceremony: after par- 
taking of a few crumbs of bread mixed with salt, each man took solemn oaths never to divulge the 
secret, nor, under any circumstances, give one another away. They then recited the Fdthah~thQ opening 
chapter of the Kor.an— as a blessing for their deeds. Then they repaired to their homes, rested a while, 
tidied themselves up, and early in the morning, as it was Yom el-Sukh — ("Market Day"), they took 
their plunder and crossed over the river to Luxor. 
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The above narrative I gleaned from various inhabitants of the village. Obviously there are many details 
that require to be filled in to complete the picture, of which I have no record. But, what followed be- 
came more or less common knowledge. 

It is sad to think how those ancient relics must have suffered under such treatment, and how every 
record of those burials is now completely lost. However, in short, to bring the matter once to a point, 
the spoils were sold that very same morning to the Luxor Antiquity dealers. It is said for an aggregate 
sum of something like eleven hundred pounds. 

This sudden wealth proved too much for those tomb-plunderers, men that never had more than a 
few piastres, had now hundreds of sovereigns in their pockets. They began to spend their money right 
and left, they bought fine clothes, they hired two horse-cabs and drove in broad dayUght about the 
town, until all eyes were turned towards them. The population of Luxor began to ask themselves: 
''Why this behaviour? — ^And whence these riches?" — ^Envy soon began to play its part. Unsuccessful 
diggers, who must have guessed the truth, began to betray the successful ones. Many were the tales they 
told, mostly exaggerated inventions, no doubt, but very typical of native invidiousness. Hence the story 
gradually leaked out, reached the ears of the officials and became the subject of an inquiry. 

Cross questions and crooked answers was the sequence that followed. Those who had least, accused 
those who had most. The whole village of Gurna was agog. The popular imagination, indeed, long kept 
itself busy with the affair. 

By the time the local officials had collected a certain amount of evidence, and they began to be 
understanding things, the humble homes of the suspects became easy prey at the hands of the police. 
They were surrounded and searched, and the scene must have been a stirring one. But Uttle or nothing 
was found, save, eventually, the scene of the discovery and the pillaged tomb itself. . . . 

The favourite wife of one of the suspects, upon finding her homestead surrounded by the police 
authorities, and fearing lest the "cache" of money — her husband's proceeds from the discovery — might 
be found and confiscated, hastily hid it up, put it in an earthenware pot with some com to hide it, and 
placed the pot on the top of a large basket full of grain prepared for the miller. This she carried upon her 
head and passed out ostensibly for the village mill. She would have succeeded had it not been for an 
envious neighbour who, having made a shrewd guess as to what the little pot contained, jogged the 
woman, causing the vessel to crash into a dozen pieces upon the ground, and its glittering contents roll 
down the hillside. The village onlookers made one dash! Hardly a minute expired before they had van- 
ished, each with his prize. That neighbour died within a year! For various reasons, however, the con- 
necting link regarding his sudden death slipped the memory of all concerned. Indeed, the attitude the 
community took upon the subject was: "It is difficult to imagine there could be any serious suspicion 
of murder, or the slightest grounds for implicating any particular individual as the perpetrator; and, that 
as none such was on record, it was safe to assume that none existed." 

And now a few words as to Hadji Ali, who very rightly considered himself a victim at the hands of 
his fellow diggers. He, like a true oriental, wreaked his vengeance in silence. Having guessed, or gleaned 
in some way, that the men buried in the near vicinity of the tomb the heavier material they couldn't 
possibly carry away at the time of the discovery, he slipped up into the mountain, and astutely found the 
remaining buried spoil. These he removed for his own purpose, and, no doubt, not very long after, he 
sold them and had his pockets filled with the proceeds. 

A short description treating upon the nature of the discovery will now bring this particular narrative 
to a close. Unfortunately, veracity is a virtue extremely rare in Modem Egypt, and exaggeration is gen- 
erally the practice which prevails among th^ fellahin when describing anything in the way of a "find." 
Thus, only by closely examining the various statements, and winnowing the chaff from the wheat, can 
one get any idea of what they really found. It becomes, however, fairly clear that there were three com- 
plete burials in the tomb-chamber. Each burial seems to have been in a nest of three coffins, placed one 
inside the other. But as the grave during periodic spates had been badly water-logged, all such wood- 
work had perished and fallen to pieces. Upon the decayed mummies they found much jewellery — gold 
fillets, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, belts and gold vessels. And what apparently astonished the natives 
most, were gold sandals upon the feet. Placed around the burials were a great number of alabaster vases, 
large and small, and twelve limestone canopic jars, in which the viscera (i.e. the brain, heart, liver and 
the intestines) were preserved. The usual number of canopic jars for a single burial is four. The state- 
ment that twelve of these jars were found in the tomb-chamber, strengthens the supposition that it 
contained three burials. Judging by the inscriptions upon some of the canopic jars and alabaster vessels 
that have come to light since, the burials were of harim women of the court of Tuthmosis III — the 
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great king who made Egypt a power, and whose magnificent hypogeum is excavated in a similar 
canyon at the head of the Valley of the Kings, on the other side of the mountain, in almost a direct 
line with this grave. 

The scene of the discovery was examined by the Museum official, who found many traces of the 
plunder, and by sifting the remaining rubbish in the chamber they also found some gold and semi-pre- 
cious stone beads, as well as broken parts of jewellery the thieves had overlooked in their excitement. 
The tomb cut in the floor of the canyon was of a quite simple type. A shallow descending entrance 
leading to a doorway, an irregular sloping passage which gave direct access to a low but fairly spacious 
burial chamber. The simplicity of this tomb suggests that the women, although from the royal court, 
were not of the royal family but possibly concubines. 

The lull created among these illicit diggers by the presence of authorities did not last very long. Such 
a strong incentive as the rich discovery, the absence of many officials owing to the Great War, to say 
nothing of the general demoralization caused by the War itself, had naturally created a great revival of 
activity on the part of the local native tomb-robbers. Hence, the moment official eyes were turned in 
the other directions, prospecting parties were out in all directions, and this site became a hot-bed of 
marauding gangs. 

At the time referred to above, I was engaged upon war-work at headquarters in Cairo; but when 
I was on a short holiday at Gurna, about the middle of October 1916, I found myself involved 
unexpectedly in one of these illicit diggings, [continues with Queen Hatshepsut tomb discovered in 
his Wady A] 

DOCUMENT 28. Excerpt from Lord Carnarvon MS conceming glass (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art; James 1992: 
207, 40of ) 

Carnarvon obtained a concession to work in the Valley of the Kings in April, 191 5 but was not in Egypt from 1914 
to February, 1919; he returned February-March of 1920, February 1921, and February— March of 1922, then again 
in November of that year when Carter opened the tomb of Tutankhamun (James 1992: 170, 205, 21 1-2, 413-5), 
Carnarvon's greatest contribution to archaeology was the financial support of Carter's excavations (see Strudwick 
2001 on Carnarvon); he also financed a number of important acquisitions, however, among them those that Carter 
searched out at dealers and judged to be from the Wady Qurud. Of the latter objects some were added to Carnar- 
von's collection; he later gave these to the MMA or specified that they should be sold to the MMA after his death 
(Chap. 5, Cats. 97, 103—4, 136 selective, 144—50). Spelling and grammatical errors, especially prevalent here, have 
again been left intact. 

(1919) 

During the summer of 191 6 Antiquarian Egypt was excited by the rumour that an untouched tomb of 
princessas had been found by natives The tomb was to the N.W. of the Wadi Gurud or Monkey Valley. In 
the latter valley a few years previous many antiquities had been found by the natives These chiefly consisted 
of shawabti figur One or two examples (No ) are in this Coll." but the finest piece a magnificent blue 
faience ushabti in a sarcophagus was bought by the British Museum. 

There were hundreds of other votive offerings found up this valley & curiously enough they were 
merely buried beneath stones lying in the Valley The tomb of these princesses was cituate in a water- 
course 3c the natives found the tomb absolutely untouched Owing to water all the coffins & wooden 
objects as well as the mummies were completely destroyed — However from all reports there still 
remained a mass of gold & silver ornaments as well as jewellery 

There were about nine men concerned in the finding and despoiling of the tomb, & the spoils were 
divided among them. M M [Mohammed Mohassib] the old Luxor dealer buying them 1740^ for the 
find — ^But he did not get everything. There was apparently among other things a sort of shirt of gold & 
stone inlaid rosettes. Other dealers got hold of some of these, within a short space of time numerous 
forgeries were on the market. These now seem to have disappeared for I have seen none of them this year. 
The Gov_*' now began moving in the matter & started a raid on Mohamed's premises Of course nothing 
was found, the only result being that the antiquities have for the present disappeared — . ... It is of 
course a thousand pities that some expert archaeologist did not make the find for even when the things 
appear there will be no proof as to how the articles were used or wom & I imagine they will have suffered 
pretty considerably from rough native handling. 
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DOCUMENT 29. Carter MS description of find, "A Discovery of a Tomb of Three Princesses of the Reign 
of Thothmes III" (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art); an abbreviated version of Document 27 
account of find 

Before April 1921 

During the summer of 19 16 a remarkable discovery wzs made by the arabs of Guma, on the West side 
of the Libyan range of hills of Western Thebes. 

These natives apparently for some time past had knov^ledge of the existance of isolated tombs in that 
remote part of the Theban necropoUs, and from time to time they continued to plunder them of the 
fev^ remains left by ancient tomb robbers. 

During the years 191 3 and 19 14 the arabs found that the famous valley now known as G ABB AN AT 
EL QIRUD contained numerous votive offerings hidden under the larger boulders that cover the bed 
of the valley. From this source came much valuable material in the form of faience, bronze, and stone 
votive figures of fine Egyptian late Nev^ Empire art, which are now distributed throughout the principal 
museums of the world. This discovery led to a further and far more important find. At the head of the 
valley GABBANAT EL QIRUD and the smaller collateral valleys rock-cut tombs prove to be hidden in 
the faces of the cliffs and mountain ravines. Later investigation has proved them to be the lost burial places 
of the royal wives, princesses, and royal children of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

It was in 191 6 during these illicit diggings that the arabs came upon the unrecorded and unique dis- 
covery comprising an untouched rock-cut tomb of three princesses or royal concubines of the reign of 
that most famous Egyptian king THOTHMES III. This remarkable tomb — it being the only royal bur- 
ial ever discovered unplundered — was hidden in a rift high up at the head of the valley GABBANAT 
EL QIRUD, in a spot only accessible by long ladders from below, or by ropes slung from the cHff above 
into a rift which had been gradually worn into a sort of canyon by periodical torrential rains. Here they 
found cut in the bed of the ravine an opening giving access to a long narrow passage (some 17 meters in 
length), which led to a small burial chamber containing three burials of unique type. These burials 
were undisturbed since their interment, save for rain waters that had percolated through the fiUing of 
the passage and the collapse of the rock ceiHng of the chamber. This had caused certain deterioration 
and breakage, and it appears that from the water infiltration all the objects in wood had been destroyed, 
and that only stone and metal had been preserved. 

Eight or nine arabs were concemed in the plundering of these particular burials, and the objects were 
divided up among them. They entered the tomb by burrovdng a small hole through the filling of the passage, 
which accounts for a great deal of the rough handling of the antiquities found. The heavier objects such 
as the larger alabaster vases and canopic jars, were reburied in the valley until opportunity occurred for 
their transport to the dealers. 



DOCUMENT 30. Excerpt from letter of Winlock in Qurna to Lythgoe in New York (MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art) 

Arthur Mace was a curatorial and expedition member of the MMA staff during the years 1906-14 and 1919-22. 
From November 1922 into 1924, he assisted Carter in the excavation of the tomb of Tutankhamun. 

January 23, 1922 

The day before Mace left he and I took a long walk around the southern valleys of the Goom as he said 
he wanted to see the Tomb of Hatshepsut. As a matter of fact we went a good deal beyond that wan- 
dering up all of the valleys to their heads. We took along some lunch, a kodak and an article by Carter 
which he had written for the Journal two or three years ago. We came into one valley which was per- 
fectly magnificent with enormous cliffs rising sheer up from the bottom. At the head of it there was a 
tremendous door-like place of which I took a couple of snapshots as we drew near it. At last, after we 
had struggled over the rocks and the valley bottom we came to a point where we could see that the valley 
ended in a great fissue about 50 meters deep with its bottom some 10 meters above the valley floor. 
Dangling from the bottom of the crack against the rock there were a couple of strands of Arab saggia 
rope. The end of the rope was just out of reach but Mace and I climbed on a pile of rocks and then 
tried to swarm up the rope but without any luck because we twirlled around and around and could get 
no foothold anywhere. 
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I am going back someday soon with a ladder to try to get up into the crack because it is just at the 
point where Carter describes the Tomb of some Princesses which it is rumored was plundered by Arabs 
in 1916. In fact we have an old man on our work named Mohammed Hamad who claims to have been 
one of the men who found the tomb in the crack and got out of it what he describes as an untold quantity 
of gold which they say was sold to Moh. Mohassib. 

DOCUMENT 31. Excerpt from letter of Winlock in Qurna to Lythgoe in New York (MMA Dept. of 
Egyptian Art) 

March 28, 1922 

[I have heard of| innumerable beads which were neglected by the first thieves and were found by others 
who sold them to [Luxor dealer] Moharib Todros etc. 

DOCUMENT 32. Excerpt from letter of Winlock in New York to Russell Plimpton, Director of the 

MinneapoHs Institute of Arts (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) when Winlock was writing 
his book (1948) 

November 27, 1943 

I have just heard of a bequest of Miss Lily Place to your Museum made a few years ago ... do they 
include a string of 5-lobed, granular gold beads found in Egypt in 191 6? She presented a string of such 
beads about 19 or 20 cm. long to the Metropolitan Museum in 1921 and kept a certain number of the 
beads to give to some other Museum. 

DOCUMENT 33. Excerpt from letter of Phyllis Lytle, Registrar of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, to 
Winlock in New York (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

December 8, 1943 

The only thing in our collection answering your description is a Ptolemaic necklace of round and 
barrel-shaped garnet beads alternating with a series of small gold beads made up of five granules. , . . 

This necklace, however, has been restrung since the beads came to us as a gift in 1929 ... its length 
now is fifteen inches [38.1 cm]. . . . [the diameter of the gold beads] is two millimeters. 
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c. Both photos: front and back of 
bone (left) and glass (right) 



d. Both photos: pieces of bitumen with plaster 
(left) and with impression of graining (right) 





e. Front (left) and back (right) of 
silver sheet fragment 




f. Top surface of 
serpentinite vessel 
rim fragment 



Fig. i6a-f. Objects from Mohammed Chabans clearance, September 28, 1916 (Doc. 3). Cairo Museum, 1:1 
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a. Faience lentoid beads 



b. Egyptian blue lentoid beads 




c. Front (left), back (center), and side (right) 
of rosette element 



f. Tube and bugle 
beads of Egyptian 
blue 




g. Gold and 
lapis lazuli 
spacers 




h. Ridged carnelian 
plaques for inlay 




d. Carnelian 
and glass inlays, 
carnelian bead 




e. Cylinder beads 
of turquoise glass 
(four lower right) 
and carnelian 




i. Barrel beads of 
turquoise glass (two on 
left) and carnelian 




It 



j. Acacia-seed beads of 
turquoise glass (two lower right) 
and carnelian (remaining four) 



4 



k. Front and 
back of glass 
bead with 
metal tube 




L Faience, 
carnelian, and 
gold beads 



Fig. lya-l. Objects from Mohammed Chaban's clearance, September 28, 1916 (Doc. 3). Cairo Museum, 1:1 
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li, . jS^^ ,y The Tomb of Three Princesses 



^ofThothmesIII/ 
Discovered and plimdered bjr natives. 



r::T::.:\:i::4Ji 




^iJlHere there are several veiyf 

■ indistinct inscrips, 

' Mrr 



- steep descending passage 

17,00 



^ Head of Valley' 

n 



Head of Valley of Apes f;^";^^ 

O 25 50ms - lyf 

. . . 



. ^ -H. \ki6^ ^ Tomb; M. Lacau 1905 Feb 

Rough stones 



f ' 'here a crack above 
ljy^>^:ut^^ '"^T^in cliff No tomb 




[on verso, in Carter's hand} 

The mouth of the Valley of the Apes is wide and bounded on either side by quite low foot hills 
which gradually melt away into the plain. As you ascend the Valley bed these hills highten but it is 
only at the very end that the sides become steep perpendicular cliffs. At the foot of the sides of the 
valley towards the mouth are graves of the apes; and another peculiar feature is that under and 
along the side of the larger boulders that cover the bed of the valley mimic burials of votive 
models in the form of shabtis in faience stone and wood placed in faience and pottery model 
coffins: some are (?) viscera wrapped in Unen in mummy form with head and hands in bronze. 
These appear to date from the early xviii dynasty down to the later Ramessides as the inscriptions 
upon them show. But all such deposits have been dug by the natives and during this last 10 years 
the shops in Luxor have reaped a large harvest from them. 

Fig. 18. Howard Carter records of Wady Qurud exploration, fall 1916 (Doc. 4) 
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It appears to be almost certain that these three princesses: 



tKinics upon Canopic Jars 
1 2 ill all, limestone and 
i human headed 



^it:. ^e.^.a,1t(^^^^U?-^^C:%M*t:)t^^^^^ : are ofthe family of [names and titnlary 

-4-!H T i ■ - - . : : - ofTuthmosis Illj, and [name and titulary 

^^1*^- iWt iX^ o-i(Uf**u^ v*-T^i ^j-«w^w{\u: iCli^ of Hatshepsut], from the fact that the ala 



baster vases found with them bear these 
very names. Whether [Hatshepsut] is the 
. ?u u o.M(^f,r..li^;^^^'-I'^**^''l (on sarcophagus discov- 



ip( Beads found in rubbish of tomb chamber* (found bf myself). 

of ttirquoise and lapis lazuli paste 
^oiw section - 



'^"^r^ " ,^ WJv^ Iti^uuJ of lapis lazuli ' 



Y **^r*"'^ of lapis lazuli • [ 




GTcd by Lmii Q she is called [Hathshep- 
sut] and fiiiom Sarcoph fiom Biban El 

Maluk [Khenmetamun Hatshepsut] or 
[Khenmetamunl the plural [wt\ is 1 be- 
lieve also a distinction of [Maatkara]) 

I or [Meryetra Hatshepsut] is a quesdon 

1 to be decided. 



Gold pendants from a (?) network 

Rosette inlayed with cameUan 
iq>per pieces with turquoise (?) paste. 



(many hundreds with dealers). 



~:""^rr™rT :^ t'^^^ These vary in msms m^t^Ung to a 

^ ■ ' \ ' t - j-- 11-! ..nX* n^TilS^St"' " - graduated pattern* Scttue hsw^ 

u.j^ a^ u«™^ I ' L I pglyphsGnthdrbacks. 

Tins i^ry prabid^ly ^ J MW<^>^vkt- i 

but the pieces of stone have fallen out, " ^ 7^ 




section 




(3 with Jusef Hassan) 



^ diam 10 c/m - - 



plain lapis lazuli paste armlets ; , i 

(see similar in faience from tombs of kings) . 



Fig. 19. Howard Carter notes concerning objects associated with Wady Qurud, fall 1916 (Doc. 4) 
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T Jusef Hasan Oct. 1 1*1916 ; approx scale o 10 2oc/ms 



1 .^A**^; Pjii^i-w4^JS^ 

From Princesses Tomb Biban El Gunid 



I Alabaster bearing the prenomen and nonoben of 
Thothmes III, about 21 cms 



I alabaster lip and neck of vase, edged with goldL 



t ' 2 Silver stoppers 




3 faience bangles, quite plain, about 10 cms 



it(>v^ jU**2( /j^HvtJ^ (j% e^Vti^ Um^^3 . I Silver head of duck (exceedingly fine work); broken 




n at. size; 7 Gold Rosettes (pendants from necklace) 
inlayed with carnelian, different sizes (workmanship 
fair-damaged by water). 



6 



nat. size; 13 gold (different sizes) 
(fair work) 



20 beads gold, lapis and turquoise glass. 
@) (Z)- 0^ U^M4^Y*^* *-^y(fineworW 

ry iJ- r CJi> f size*; 1 mid and garnet (good work), 

®. . !pcp-:C>p':^OQ f clO ^.ci^- (^^Wvlo^ / connected ftalls=gamet, other parts= 





^ T ; ^ . : ; ?^ ^ V * ^ 2 striiij^ pldcipnm 



; ; "r^g 2 Alabaster vases (have been mended 





J and touched up; [jug] Rope pattem^ 

^ curvo' ^ [shoulder jar] about 28 c/ms 



Fig. 20. Howard Carter notes of objects reported from Wady Qurud, October 1916 and 
another occasion (Doc. 4) 
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Scale 



o loc/ms ; W£H ^ u C^Ia^^ 

Vases from the tomb ot three Princesses 



Wady Gabbanat El GiruA 







Tf -i ll 

















Alabaster filled with dark oity matter, u.5 [cm h} 





1 \ 

























Alabaster contained some fetty substance 
17.0 [cm hi 




Pi 



Broken and madi crad^d Alabaster of some 
fatty substance (with nathre Gourod^ 



aia>*^ 1 vuAA a Ki^^ lutit J Yase G*cosmetic vase as below) 2 m/m thick 

U..^ c^aUw ^u^-^ D^:» bearing a rim of sheet gold and the cartouehe of Thothmes III 
(Liiwvwtu^ [L*ru.v^ 9.04 [cm d] 




Cu't Size unknown, base of a cosmetic vase, foot 

: ; bound with gold. Purchased by Lansing from 

.'l^cjQ* Kt^^'S'onAv^ , „ xiative Goi^^ 



Fig. 21. Howard Carter notes of objects reported from Wady Qurud, fall 1916 (Doc. 4) 
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. . ^Alabaster contained a wfiitish $OBff substance 
No inscription, 22.5 [cm h] 




Alabaster full of fatty substance 
"No insc^jplioii, 24.0 {cna h} 




Alabaster full of dark oily liquid 
:still quite soft and will pour out, 26.0 [cm h] 
^(Several of this type of different sizes) 



Section of cinmkr lids from these vases 



Fig. 22. Howard Carter notes of objects reported from Wady Qurud, 
fall 1916 (Doc. 4) 
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^ [ . Alabaster full of a hard fatty substance 



(a second specimen but rather squatter 
in shape is in the hands of Jusef Hasan) 



Serpentine 

no inscription, 18.5 [cm h] 
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Fig. 23. Howard Carter notes of objects reported from Wady Qurud, 
fall 1916 (Doc. 4) 
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a. Above the tomb, looking down toward platform 
and toward the Nile Valley 




c. View toward head of wady from wady bed d. Closer view of c; note rope hanging from plat- 

form 
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Fig. 24a-d. Snapshots taken by Herbert Winlock, January 23, 1922 (Doc. 6) 



Documentation, 1916-48 




b. Standing on platform, looking out toward wady 
Fig, 25a-b. Photos taken by Harry Burton, spring 1922 (Doc. 7) 
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c. On platform, looking toward tomb opening d. Mouth of tomb leading to descending corridor 

Fig. 262-d. Photos taken by Harry Burton, spring 1922 (Doc. 7) 



Documentation, 1916-48 




Fig. 27. Winlock's notes at the tomb, January 18, 1928 or 1929 (Doc. 8) 
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CHAPTER 3. ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AT TOMB 1 BY THE MMA, 1988 



Introduction 

GOALS 

Various factors prompted field work in 1988 as a complement to archival and object research. 

Comparative information cited in Chapter i was consistent with Wady Di as a Tuthmoside tomb for royal women: 
the tomb had a southwest wady location, gorge configuration of early i8th dynasty type, and nearby Dynasty 21 
graffiti of necropolis officials who surveyed royal tombs. However, the debris seen by earlier explorers outside of and 
within the tomb, as described in Documents 1—9 of Chapter 2, did not allow a precise description of the tomb nor 
an elevation to be produced.^ Furthermore, while Chaban and Carter had retrieved some small objects from the site, 
it was thought that new field work might confirm the provenance of art market objects for which there were no 
absolute links to the tomb, and determine whether there were traces of heretofore unattested objects — such as 
foundation deposits, shawabtys, boxes for canopic jars or jewels, food offerings, furniture, sistra, or ritual items. 

Fieldwork also had the potential of verifying or disproving the robbers' descriptions in Documents 10-33 (such 
as a blocking at both ends of the descending corridor, and coffins placed side by side with heads to the south and rotted 
by damp, Winlock 1948: 6), or uncovering other types of information such as where the skeletons had been placed. 

ORGANIZATION AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Work was undertaken at the site in November-December 1988 with the permission of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Organization (now the Supreme Council for Antiquities). Dr. Ahmed Moussa and Mrs. Farida Badawi processed 
papers quickly in Abbasiya; Heshmet Iklib did the same in Luxor during the absence of Mohammed el-Saghir; and 
Mohammed Nasr was very efficient and supportive throughout the project on the West Bank. Ahmed Moursi was 
the responsible and helpful inspector. When the work was completed, Ali Hassan made every effort to see whether 
study samples could be brought to New York, and tried to locate Mohammed Chaban's report of his 19 16 clearance, 
alas, to no effect. 

Many colleagues, staff, and friends helped the project on the West Bank. Giinter Heindl, archaeologist with the 
Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Abteilung Kairo, organized the initial work program; supervised, drew, and 
photographed the excavation at the wady head and on the platform (including the tomb's entrance cut); and drew 
and photographed the tomb's burial chamber as well as parts of its descending corridor after the author cleared it. 
Christopher Kirby, a Cambridge student, drew almost all the pots and objects, and explored the surrounding area for 
ancient graffiti, workmen's huts, and paths. The Qurna villager Abdel-Hamid Osman Taya helped considerably with 
processing pottery. 

Frederique Groisy, assisted by Vincent Rondot, mapped the Pit/Chamber through the friendly offer of Jean Jacquet. 
Those who helped with pottery are mentioned in the Pottery section below. Huib E. de Wit, of the University of 
Amsterdam, visited for two days and discussed geological questions in both the tomb and surrounding area; Claudia 
Starke looked at bones; Martha and Lanny Bell helped explore ancient paths and stone huts; Abd el-Aziz Sadek 
discussed the CEDAE's work in the area, and — ^with Fathy Hassanein — ^various other subjects; Janos Karkowsky shared 
visits to KV 20 and 38. 

Heindl prepared for the work at the site by clearing a path for vehicles from a point south of Deir el-Mohareb 
into the desert, running along the foot of the mountains to the approximate mouth of Wady A. This road led within 
a ten-minute walk of the tomb; travel time for staff from German House and an average twenty workmen from 
Qumet Murai was thus cut to half an hour. Archaeological personnel lived at the German House, through the kindness 
of DAIK Director Rainer Stadelmann, and were helped by Ahmed Abdullah Mohammed Abdul-Rahman. Various 
colleagues working on the West Bank — chiefly the members of the Swiss Institute under the direction of Horst 
Jaritz, and of the Heidelberg mission under the direction of Karl-Joachim Seyfried — lent moral support. Water was 
brought to the wady each day by donkeys, and three guards slept in a tent there at night. A 30^ wooden ladder and 



The source and accuracy of the elevation in Kurz 1977: 
pi. 207 is not known. 
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a generator to supply light to the descending corridor and tomb chambers were the only pieces of substantial equip- 
ment needed. The project was noted by Leclant (1990: 394 and 1991: 222f.) and Lilyquist (1991, 1995b, 1998a). 

CONVENTIONS 

Measurements are metric. 

The entries of the Pottery Registers are preceded by a "p" and written in bold in order to differentiate them 
from the Catalogue numbers of Chapters 5—7 (e.g., pi03 versus 103). A few sherds did not receive a p number and 
are referred to by their '*WQP" designation; they were not drawn. 

Architecture: see pp. 78-90 

THE TOMB SITE AS FOUND; see pp. 78-82 

The site as found in October 1988 is shown in Figs. 30—1. Debris, basically loose earth containing stone chip, was 
piled to left and right of the wady head (Area I, see Fig. 29). That on the right side also contained areas of hardened 
mud with pebbles. A pile of stones rested against the end itself, and in front of it was a depression filled with boulders, 
straw, and fine sand (a sieving spot?). Cornhusks and dried yellow scorpions were noted. 

Further to the right of the depression, an important graffito first copied by Carter was marked by a small pile of 
stones (Figs. 14, 18; unpublished GI Carter MSS I.D. 179 no. i = CEDAE 3945/Cemy 1359, see Appendix A). 
Even further around the gebel line to the south there were two small pits (the southernmost only was documented). 

The general aspect of the wady head did not, in detail, correspond to earlier records. There seemed to be more 
debris than was documented in Burton's photograph of 1922 (Fig. 25a); however, the two pits on the south were 
not noted in the literature and therefore must not have been exposed to earlier explorers. 

On the platform (Area II), the debris in the first section (numbered ''a" and "b") was massed rather evenly 
against each rock face, 20 to 50 cm high, with a clear space down the middle ("d") and boulders grouped mainly 
toward the middle (Figs. 32-3). In the second section of the platform (Figs. 32, 34), there were two heaps of debris 
("e" and "f"), and it seemed that here, too, there was more debris than when visited by Burton in 1922 and the 
Berkeley Theban Mapping Project in 1982 (unpublished documentation). Photos indicate that little rock had fallen 
from the walls since Burton's day; thus, the added debris must have been washed in by rains or possibly been taken 
from the descending corridor and burial chamber. 

Among the platform debris was a plastic Baraka water bottle, a meat tin of 1985, a cake tin of 1986, bits of modem 
cloth, cornhusks, date pits, remains of a fire, and cigarette wrappers. A modem graffito of 1957 was on the gebel wall, 
and, on the west wall near the entrance, there was evidence of a bird nesting. Fine gray dust and spider webs covered 
at least the lower 10 of the approximately 20 meter-high walls, and Monarch butterflies occasionally flitted about. A 
small beige spider was observed — called abu shabut by the workmen, the father or spinner of the webs. The limestone 
was oxidized a golden yeUow; sunlight hit only sections "a," ''b," and "d" of the platform during the months of work. 

The descending corridor appeared unevenly cut (Area III, Figs. 32, 35), and was fiUed with debris that allowed a 
crawl space of a Httle over a meter (Fig. 36). Toward the lower end was a modem rubber basket, and at the bottom — 
in a drop in elevation — ^were two hoes and three straw baskets (Fig. 37). 

The debris in the burial chamber resembled a moonscape of valleys and mountains (Area IV, Figs. 32, 36). There 
were a few bats and their secretions on a very broken, vaulted ceiling. 

GENERAL SCHEME OF EXCAVATION 

Clearing began at the wady head (Area I), moving clockwise from the west, past the end and over to the east, and 
then up to the platform (Area II), the descending corridor (Area III), and the burial chamber (Area IV). The small 
pit and chamber south of the wady head (Pit and Chamber) were the last to be cleared. 

DESCRIPTION OF CLEARANCE AND CONTEXT OF FINDS 
Wady head (Area I); see pp. 80, 83£, 86f 

The small pit nearest graffito 3945/1359 was unfortunately covered over without mapping or exploration. Further- 
more, the area of boulders, straw, and sand into which the ladder to the platform was placed was never completely 
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cleared (Figs. 29-31). Aside from these omissions, debris was cleared to bedrock on the west, and increased in height 
on the east; boulders were placed along the outer edge of the western outcrop. Pieces of gypsum were found in the 
debris, probably from higher up in the cliffs. Bone was also found (either animal or human, according to Claudia 
Starke; Fig. 8 if), and wood (sometimes charred) that could not be assigned to a specific object. The other items 
were to become all too familiar as visitors' and robbers' remains: black cloth, various sizes of rope and wood (often 
stained purple), charred wooden rungs from rope ladders, and Matoussian cigarette wrappers. 

There were also pharaonic remains, however, mostly pottery of Tuthmoside type (see the Pottery section 
below). No whole pot was found, but many reconstructable shapes were assembled for recording; the breaks were 
usually very clean, although often covered with fine silt. A few sherds had been exposed to smoke — their edges as 
well (p26, p3i, P38, P46) — either from ancient or modern activity at the site. Some sherds were worn (p27, p35, 
p48, p5i); on several, the slip had flaked away (p27, p35), and sherds of the low-fired Nile B2 storage jar had usually 
lost their self-slipped surface (p5-p6). Most items were easy to mend, particularly those from large storage jars and 
amphorae, although the breaks on sherds of one amphora were covered with a cement-like layer that prevented 
mending. Remains of most of the large storage jars (pi-p5, py— p9, pii-pi5), as well as other large jars and am- 
phorae (p90, p92-p99, pioi), were found in Area I; these included the sherds with hieratic inscriptions thought to 
name inhabitants of the tomb (Chapter 8). 

In addition to pottery, part of a pottery "box" was found (Fig. 81 a, c), as well as fragments of two other uniden- 
tified pottery items (Fig. 8ib, g) and the rim fragments of two serpentinite vessels (Fig. 8id-e). 

Platform (Area II); see pp. ypf 

Heindl supervised the clearing of the platform to bedrock, and lettered the various areas of debris "a" to "f," dividing 
"e" and "f" into earlier and later phases and including in f/2 the area of the entrance cut (Fig. 32). The debris was 
20—80 cm deep. He considered all material to have come from the tomb, the boulders having been part of the 
blocking from the descending corridor, and the stone fragments, chips, finer gebel material, and sand to have been 
from the burial chamber as well. However, upon considering the fact that in 1988 there appeared to be more debris 
in areas II and III than in 1922, it is likely that at least the chip and smaller rock in areas II and III were primarily 
either washed down from the mountains above, or had come loose from the rock walls surrounding the platform. 
Whether the boulders could have been from the descending corridor is another question; it would not have been 
necessary to move them far from the entrance cut to gain access to the tomb. It is quite possible that they were from 
the crevice above the platform (Fig. 26c [center, top of photo]), presumably the "hollow in the rock above the 
plundered tomb" that Carter pried free of boulders when he unsuccessfully investigated it for a tomb site (Doc. 5, 
p. 32). Romer believed the area had been a dyke for diverting water (communication, 26 Nov. 1984). 

The debris on II seems to have been deposited at different times, however, with Heindl believing that sections 
e/i and f/i were of a different period than a, b, c, e/2, and f/2. He located robbers' traces throughout: sandy spots 
from sieving in a, d and e/i; remains of fire in b and between f/ 1 and f/2; and extensive robbers' remains in f/i 
(cf Figs. 32, 38-9). The robbers' remains included a wine bottle and plastic bottle filled with fuel; an older glass 
bottle with a wick which could bum well and an older tin lamp; a Pyrozol insect spray can turned into a water pipe, 
perhaps five years old; and four green palm fronds with spells of the Koran against afrit (spirits). Cigarette wrappers of 
the Samsun company (founded in 1938, defunct in 1980 according to the workmen) were found in e/i and f/2, 
along with recent Arabic newspaper and nylon netting; a USA grain bag lay in the entrance cut. 

Otherwise, the finds were: wood, a bottle stopper, twigs, ropes, parts of baskets, ladder rungs, a chicken bone, 
date seeds, a cigar wrapper ("Sarpa . . .") from rue Mansour, modem water-jar sherds, unidentified bone (presumably 
animal. Fig. 82e), and black, blue, and gingham cloth. Vessels that were not considered ancient were also found: 
WQP83 (or in the burial chamber), WQP65a, and WQP66. 

Together with the modem material on the platform (Area II), however, there were pharaonic remains: an example 
of the large storage jars mainly found in Area I (p9i) and sherds of 1 8th dynasty type (p42, p50) — including those 
thought to belong with sherds found in Areas I and IV (p57, pi 13) and sherds of the same ware as found in IV (p9i). 
While some pottery was of the same type or belonged to the same vessel as pots found in Area I (p30, p88, pioi, 
pi 11), one large rim on II and IV had no links to anything below (p9i). 

Objects notable for their rarity and relative preciousness were: fragments of lentoid beads (one of faience, one of 
Egyptian blue) and an oval piece of decayed turquoise glass from area c; a fragment of an Egyptian blue lentoid bead 
from f/i; and, from the area of the entrance cut (f/2), a small faience tube bead, two further fragments of faience 
lentoids, and nine additional fragments of turquoise glass (Fig. 82a, c). A prehistoric hand axe was also found there — 
in section e, Fig. 82d — and a limestone fragment with black stripes (Fig. 82f). 

Once cleaned of a final thin layer of mud (Fig. 40), the platform and entrance cut revealed the fact that the first 
leg of the platform mns generally with the bedding planes of the gebel (Fig. 42), the second perpendicular to it (Fig. 43), 
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and the descending corridor again parallel (Fig. 44). Small sections of rock had not allowed durable steps to be made 
in the entrance cut; four large roughly cut examples descend from the west, and two from the north (Figs. 41, 43-4). 
Also evident after cleaning was the color change of the gebel wall; the lighter tone where debris had been piled was 
an indication that the lower sections of the walls had been covered a long time. 

Descending corridor (Area III); see pp. 80-6 

Since work on the platform had taken three weeks with twelve men (all debris was carried to the wady floor) and 
few ancient remains had been found, only the top and bottom of the descending corridor were cleared to measure 
the slope of the passage (Figs. 36-7, as found). This debris was much like that at the wady head and on the platform: 
loose dry earth with stone chips, occasional boulders, and modern robbers' remains. However, a tube bead of 
Egyptian blue was recovered from either the corridor or the burial chamber beyond. 

Although there was no way to determine the condition of the corridor at the time of robbery, attempts were 
made to estabHsh the original dimensions of the corridor and to determine whether blockings had sealed it. The ceiHng 
presented a broken, concave surface covered with mud and a whitish, oatmeal-like material (Figs. 37, 45); a white 
deposit (lime?) lay along the fissures. No chiseled surfaces could be detected. 

At the lower end of the corridor, there was a horizontal patch of material on the floor that the workmen 
believed was muna (mud plaster), the remnants of an ancient sill. This was a hard substance composed of fine brown 
dust with tiny limestone chips in it, also looking like oatmeal. Slightly within the burial chamber, a second, more 
irregular patch of this material was located that had somewhat larger chips in it. As this material had been found on 
the walls of the corridor over fissured surfaces, and, as it had extended into the burial chamber to a height of about i 
m near the entrance, the author concluded that this material was more likely formed naturally than by man. 
However, it was also observed that the corridor walls were chiseled at the point of juncture with the burial chamber, 
to a height of more than 1.9 m; and, in line with the south side of the '*sill," there was a small corner on the east 
wall at the 1.9 m height. The distance between the corridor walls where the "sill" was positioned was 1-18 m, and 
its southern edge was 0.9 m north of the burial chamber (Fig. 46). 

Burial chamber (Area IV); see pp. 80, 82, 84, 86f 

As with the descending corridor, the burial chamber (roughly 5.2 x 7.5 m) was filled with a great deal of debris upon 
arrival (Fig. 36); this made an understanding of its ancient condition impossible. Clearing of the chamber was begun 
in four stages, first to an even level about 1.8 m above the original floor (IV and IV2); then on the eastern half, 
downward about a meter (IVe/2); the entire west half (IVw/2); and finally, completion of the east half (i.e., IVe/2). 

Characteristic of the debris of this chamber were — in addition to the loose dry earth, smaller chips, robbers' 
remains, skin and bone (Fig, 82g), and occasional pieces of ancient pottery and bits of glass or beads that were found 
(Fig. 82a-c) — large chunks of limestone that had fallen from the ceiling, often still intact despite the turning over of 
debris (modern robbers' items were eventually found very near the floor). Also characteristic of the chamber's debris 
was the concentration of stone chip along the walls, and, finally, at a level of somewhat more than a meter from the 
floor, the presence of a more homogenous, less disturbed strata. 

Within the center of this less disturbed area was a patch of mud and chip, sand, and fine chip (the sand and fine 
chip could have been sieving areas or natural formations). As for the mud, air bubbles within it indicated that it had 
flowed; the bubbles were sometimes colored yellow or red, due to being near limestone that had iron oxides on its 
surface (de Wit). Chunks of fine brown silt were also observed. Finally, in one smallish area a few centimeters off" 
the floor at the center of the room, there was a thin horizontal layer of completely homogenous fine silt; below it, 
the finer quality of whitish dust and chip appeared again. 

Other than this "undisturbed unit" within the bottom strata, however, the loose debris contained various robbers' 
traces, albeit fewer and generally older than heretofore mentioned. Rather near the floor, however, there was electric 
cable, a match box, the cork tip of a cigarette, ladder rungs, a Samsun wrapper, a piece of large rope used as a wick, 
black cloth, pieces of thick green glass, and a fake plaster finger ring. Pottery found in the chamber included vessels 
that were not considered ancient: WQP65a, WQP66, and possibly WQP83. There were also a number of silverfish on 
the walls. 

Several important pharaonic sherds did appear in the burial chamber, however (pioo, one of the large storage 
jars, and part of p57), as did a faience tube bead, sections of two Egyptian blue lentoid beads, and four bits of turquoise 
glass (Fig. 82b). The central part near the floor was sieved, but no pieces of bone, wood, or stone antiquities were found. 

Having cleared the chamber of all debris, the question of the chamber's original dimensions was addressed. The 
southeast, southwest, and northwest comers of the room were observed to curve inward about 2.0 m from the floor, 
below two horizontal layers of chert (Figs. 47-9). All four walls were found chiseled below the chert (even though the 
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east and west walls would not have needed to be, since they run parallel to the bedding plane of the gebel). Above the 
chert the limestone was broken in a vaulted arc, its texture like bricks that had been shaped by bedding-plane fissures 
and fissures perpendicular to them. Various bands of chert ran within the chiseled walls below, but it was remarkable 
that, above the double band, there was no further band visible in the ca. 1.50 m reaching to the apex of the chamber. 
This upper section vaulted east- west; perhaps as much as 400 cubic meters of stone had fallen in to create it. 

This upper ceiling section was also notable for four patches of very black robber's smoke (the highest being 
about 4.40 m from the floor), fissures blackened by bats, mud layers (all the way to the top), and white (lime?) 
deposits in the fissures. Presumably the ceiling fell in because of the lack of reinforcing chert layer(s), water seepage 
from above, and humidity from rain water entering the corridor. This chamber is, after all, the ultimate catchment 
for water coming off the plateau and emptying into Wady D. Its floor is approximately the level of the wady head, 
and an examination of the east side of the head shows that there are no chert bands between a double band (presum- 
ably that of the burial chamber's original ceiling) and two thinner chert bands — one near the level of the platform 
and another about a meter below it. Substantial rains are well known on the West Bank. A storm during the 1930s 
was reported to R. Stadelmann by Sheikh Abdel Maaboud (deceased ca. 1983) when it seemed that a river was 
flowing in the Valley of the Kings, and Helen Jacquet saw the aftermath of water damage in the late 1950s when the 
entire tomb of Ramesses II was flooded (communications, 1988). Stadelmann further reported that 10 cm of rain 
falling in a morning at the Sety I temple required two to three days to drain. 

H. de Wit examined part of the mud area in the center of the cleared chamber, as well as the chamber's walls 
and ceiling. He was inclined to think that the mud on the floor was of rather recent origin, particularly as no 
antiquities had been found in it. This would mean that Httle of the ceiHng had fallen in — or Httle debris washed in — 
before the robbers entered in 19 16. Indeed, Mohammed Hamad told Winlock that there was a blocking at both 
ends of the corridor, stating that the objects were "all in the chamber, arranged in an orderly way on a layer of chip 
which covered the floor, and were buried only by the rock which had subsequently fallen from the roof or been 
washed in by the floods." He claimed that two coffins were recognizable (Winlock 1948: 5f ; Carter's sources had 
mentioned three sets of nested coffins, Doc. 27, p. 40). There are presently three smoke spots at the lower end of 
the corridor's east wall — i.o to i.io m above the double band of chert of the burial chamber, and one at the south 
end of the corridor's west wall, i m above the burial chamber's chert band there — indicating that the corridor was 
filled with debris at some point. There are also smoke spots on the north, south, and east chiseled walls of the burial 
chamber, and on the broken vaulted ceiling (Figs. 45, 47, 49). As these spots are not dated, it is impossible to know 
which of the lower ones were made by the original robbers. 

In general, it seems that much of the debris found in the chamber in 1988 — including boulders found at a high 
level there — washed in since the robbery. Some corroboration of this theory is offered by the configuration of the 
surface above the tomb, along the top of its gorge (Frontispiece, Figs, 4 and 24a): a water- worn fissure there seems 
to be just above the spot in the tomb where mud was found. In other words, mud high on the ceiling of the cham- 
ber today and the mud area near the floor are — as suggested by de Wit — the result of rains, water seepage from 
above, and breakdown of the^e6e/. 

Pit south of wady head (Pit); see pp. 88-90 

If the large tomb at Wady D was periodically worked over by robbers since 1916, this does not seem to have been 
the case with the small plundered pit excavated in the gebel floor south of the wady head (Fig. 29). 

This pit was one of two observed on the right side of the wady head upon arrival, its east face parallel with the 
gebel cliff. Neither pit was sketched by Carter, and the one excavated is not visible in Burton's 1922 photo (Fig. 25a). 
Thomas did not mention either pit, referring only to the seven Carter had noted further to the west along the wady 
bed (Figs. 10, 18). Thomas considered the seven pits subsidiary to the gorge tomb, as paralleled in Wadys A-C 
(Thomas 1966: 198). Since the pit excavated in 1988 was cut into rock, it was likely pharaonic. 

Excavation revealed that an east-west rectangular pit had been cut downward (Pit), its eastern end in good rock 
and its western end in conglomerate. This pit measured roughly i.o x 2.0 m, and, near the surface in loose conglom- 
erate, ancient sherds of types already encountered at Area I were found. A broken piece of orange quartzite, char- 
coal, and burnt wood as well as a cigarette or match box were also found (Figs. 83h, 84b). While excavating, good 
quality rock was uncovered on the east; this was the stratum into which a chamber was eventually hollowed 
(Chamber; Figs. 51, 53). The floor of this chamber was 3.5 m below the wady bed. Examination of the Chamber 
and the rocky side walls of the Pit revealed that a horizontal layer of chert separated the upper conglomerate from 
the good rock surface below it. 

The Pit was also excavated in a westward direction, where a series of steps leading to the Chamber was revealed 
(Fig. 52), The steps were rather rough and crumbly near the surface but more stable further down. 

The fill of the Pit yielded the following: 
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in the approximately 1.0 x 2.0 m depression at the surface and close to the gehel face, about a meter below the 
ground surface 

a few cigarette or match box remains, sherds, and the following items thought to be Tuthmoside 
in date (see Fig. 28 for most): two model tools (Fig. 83a, c, e), a model offering pot with slight 
residue (p75), a serpentinite vessel handle (Fig. 83b), and the rim of a small travertine ointment 
jar (Fig. 83d); 

slightly higher than these remains and to the west, when the Pit was extended 

a mass of leather, bone, wood, and textile, some charred and covered with resin (Fig. 84c-e). 
The nail-studded leather appeared to be sandal fragments, probably of Roman or Coptic date 
(see Chap, i); near them were modem black cloth, fine sand, and post-New Kingdom sherds 
(pi03-pio8). Also from this expanded area was a sherd that joined a New Kingdom sherd from the 
wady head (p4i); a second sherd from Area I (pSp) may also have belonged to a sherd in the pit. 
Other fragments from Area I matched sherds found in the Pit (p33-p34, p6o, p76, p83, pi 12). 



The Pit further yielded i8th dynasty pottery: the neck of a decorated marl jug (p85), part of a large foreign jar (pi02), 
a wall sherd of an extremely large marl jar (WQPB), and another model dish (p77). Also found were: a partially 
abraded, fine-grained black granite fragment that seemed to have been the shoulder of a statue (Fig. 83f), a three- 
sided limestone fragment (Fig. 83g), a piece of a faience finger ring (Fig. 83 d [bottom]), and a section of wood worked 
with a rounded comer (Fig. 84a). All of these could have been contemporary with the tomb in the gorge above. 

Chamber opening off pit (Chamber); see pp. 88-90 

The rock cut Chamber that opened off the eastern end of the Pit was approximately 1.25 m high, its floor about 3.5 
m from the surface (Fig. 53). The ceiHng had fallen in slightly, so that slivers of limestone lay on the surface of the 
fill; dusty spider webs were also seen, as on the gorge's platform. From top to bottom, the fill was composed of a 
layer of bubble-filled silt about 5 cm deep and 25 cm from the ceiling, a 10 cm layer of silt, and a 30 cm mass of 
mud and small chip that housed one large and at least four small boulders. The bottom of this fill had big chunks 
of stone and fine dirt. 

When the fill was removed (Fig. 55), the Chamber was seen to be roughly the width of the Pit, with its side 
walls twice the length of the back wall and its rear wall having slightly rounded corners. The hard but uneven floor 
was lower in the front than at the back (Fig. 50; mud had seeped into the floor so that it was impossible to be sure 
of the original surface). Only the right wall had been cut all the way to the floor; elsewhere stone had been left in 
the juncture between wall and floor. Parts of the left and rear walls had collapsed due to water; the back wall had 
also fallen in and appeared to have niches because of an east-west fault that ran westward up the entrance stairs. 
There was one layer of chert at the ceiling and floor levels (Fig. 54), and at least three other chert layers between 
them. No plaster traces were found on the floor. 

The fill of the Chamber was, of course, contiguous with the fill of the entrance cut, since no barrier separated 
them. In the Chamber were some i8th dynasty sherds heavily coated with mud (p32, p52, p55, WQP109) and the 
following items illustrated in Fig. 85a-d: a lapis melon bead that matched a bead retrieved in the main tomb by 
Carter (Fig. 19), pieces of bone, a gray mud sealing and a reddish mud (jar) sealing, wood (some with gesso), bits 
of copper alloy and of translucent amber glass, and gold leaf. 

The metal bits from the Chamber could relate to the metal blades, model offering dishes, and travertine oint- 




Fig. 28. Model objects from fill of Pit. 
Left to right: axe, blade, miniature bowl, 
rim of travertine ointment jar 
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ment jar rim in the adjoining pit, as could the rim of a pottery saucer similar to p76. On the other hand, the serpen- 
tinite vessel handle there and the lapis bead and scrap of gold leaf in the Chamber relate to finds from the gorge tomb. 

The large gypsum-coated storage jars of brown ware found at Area I (p$) were represented in the Pit and Chamber 
by four rims, three bases, and a large bagful of body sherds. Sherds of gray fabric from amphorae were found there, as 
well as one sherd of P 23 fabric-^ (see Wares from outside the Nile Valley, p. 65) and one sherd of a red carinated bowl 
with black rim (see p33). A rim from the Chamber (see p88) was probably for a base found on the platform. 

POTTE RY; see pp. 91—105 
INTRODUCTION AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Pottery was the chief find at the excavation of 1988, with about 120 vessels recorded. This material was fragmentary; 
thus, the summary below — followed by the Pottery Registers of 113 items — may not reflect the full range of types 
originally present at the site. Most pottery recorded was Tuthmoside, with only a small amount first millennium BC- 
Coptic or modern in date. 

The quantity of pottery found had not been anticipated, and a full-time ceramicist was not present; most draw- 
ings were prepared by Christopher Kirby. Thankfully, a number of archaeologists volunteered help: David Aston 
and later Pamela Rose made site visits to identify fabrics, check and remake drawings, and name comparisons; Helen 
Jacquet was also helpful with discussion of pottery at Kamak. In America, drawings and a few fabric samples were 
seen by Dorothea Arnold, Janine Bourriau, Eliezer Oren, Peter Lacovara, Stuart Smith, Barbara Aston, and Irmgard 
Hein. Pat Podzorski and Joan Knudsen made comparative material available in Berkeley, as did Deborah Darnell in 
Egypt. Anne Seller very kindly agreed to review the manuscript in late 1999-early 2000. The author takes responsi- 
bility for the Pottery Registers, filling lacunae, and preparing the summary. 

For numbering, see Conventions at the beginning of this chapter. 

OVERVIEW OF THE TUTHMOSIDE POTTERY 
Provenance 

Almost all pottery was found at the wady head, Area I. Small quantities were found on the platform above (Area II) 
and in the burial chamber (Area IV), or further out on the wady floor (in the Pit and its Chamber). For pottery in 
particular find spots, see Description of clearance above. 

The author considers most sherds to have come originally from the main tomb for the following reasons: 

the types found are known in the Tuthmoside period; 

many sherds were coated with gypsum, a feature known for pottery used at or deposited in a tomb 
(Hulin 1984); 

sherds found on the platform were of the same wares as the bulk found at the wady head; 
the tomb is not on a path to another tomb; 

a number of types are unlikely to have been left by patrolmen and tomb builders; 
hieratic labels appear to name the deceased. 

General characteristics 

Of the Tuthmoside pottery, a large storage jar (pi— piS) was the most common shape, almost always with white- 
wash, and very occasionally blackened or flattened from over firing. The rim was sloping (pi) or rolled (p4); the 
fabric was usually Nile B2. Of Nile B2, the following tally was made: 

highly-fired purpHsh sherds with handmade bases: three recorded rims (pi, p4, py) and twelve 

additional groups with rims (including an extremely large example) or bases (WQP94b); 
medium-fired reddish ware: four bases; 

low-fired brownish ware: two recorded rims (p5— p6), three other rims, and six handrnade bases. 



The letter "P" in the Vienna system was assigned to foreign fabrics; for 
pubUshed descriptions of those found at Amama and Saqqara, see refer- 
ences in Nicholson and Rose 1985: 147—9; Bourriau 1990a; D. Aston 



1991: 48f ; D. Aston 1997b: 93f ; D. Aston 1998: 69-74; Bourriau and 
Erikson 1998: 107. 
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There was little gypsum on the medium-fired examples and a good deal on the highly fired. 

The large, partially handmade storage jar was also typed in Nile D (p9-pi5), as were two additional rims, and three 
wheel-made bases. Seller (1999: 217) states that Nile silt with limestone appears in this shape during the Second Inter- 
mediate period, and is followed by the use of Nile/marl mixture. She also describes the pardy wheel-, partly handmade 
construction of these vessels, as does Rose (2001: 18). Hieratic inscriptions were on three of the Nile B2 jars (pi— p3), 
and on one jar of Nile D (pis). Altogether, sixteen rims and fourteen bases were counted, but there was evidence 
for at least thirty separate jars. The shape of the rim places the type in the early i8th dynasty (Seller 1999: 216—9). 

The second most common shape represented was the storage amphora of Canaanite shape. Of those pots thought 
to be of Marl D (p9l— p98), most were a gray fabric with calcium temper and occasional large hematite chips. These 
vessels usually had a thick greenish white surface, and, occasionally, a thick pink interior surface. There were also ex- 
amples of a Marl D red or purple fabric (ppo) with the gypsum coating thinner and more yellow. Remains of 
Canaanite-shape amphorae from outside the Nile Valley were also found: p99— pl02. 

Otherwise, the pottery was composed of small dishes, jars, larger bowls, and a few bread and beer jars. These 
were mainly of Nile silt, often with red wash or highlights, and were assignable to the Tuthmoside period. A good 
many examples had been whitewashed. See the Pottery Register below for details. 

Shapes 

Slightly more than half of the Nile-ware tomb vessels were open shapes; of marls, a quarter of the shapes were open. 
These findings correspond with the view that silt wares were more often used for food presentation, while harder 
clays were generally used for storage and transport. 

Fabrics and surfaces 

As the fabrics were initially typed in the Vienna system as described by Nordstrom and Bourriau (1993: 168-82), and 
as the sherds have been reburied at the site since 1989, the Vienna system used at the site is maintained here. Nile B2 
was used for more than 70% of the entries, Marl A2 and A4 for 12%, Marl D for 9%, and non-Nile Valley fabrics for 
4%. On fabrics, see also Bourriau and Nicholson 1992. 

Nile B2 

A number of open shapes were completely uncoated (pi6, p39-p40, p42, p48-p5i, p53, p65, p74, pj6) but many of 
the Nile B2 shapes were decorated in some way. Sometimes red wash provided highlights: on rims (pi9, p23— p24, 
p26, p45), as spots (p20, p54; also with a red band on the rim in p22, WQP109), or as spots with stripes (p2i). A pur- 
ple-black paint was also used (pl8). In other cases, the wash covered the inside (p52), or inside and outside of the 
vessel (p25, p44, p47; once in combination with a darker rim and interior spots, p30; another time polished(?) with a 
black rim, p33). In other open forms where red either wholly or partially covered the exterior, interiors were pol- 
ished (p27, p32, P35) and/or pattern burnished (p3i, p34, p36-p38). 

Closed forms were found uncoated (p64, p66) or covered with a red wash (p57— p58, p6o-p6i, P63), sometimes 
decorated with painted stripes (p70-p73). Two examples also had a red coat with pattern burnishing (p68— p69). 

A gypsum wash was added to various open forms: seemingly uncoated ware (p4i), uncoated ware with red- washed 
rim (p29) and ware with red- washed interior (p52). Gypsum also appeared on closed forms (p62), applied over red 
wash (p57), and was characteristic of the large store jars pi-p8. 

Nile D 

Most of the vessels of this fabric were storage jars covered with gypsum wash (p9-pi5, p59). Usually these sherds 
were light red on the surface and maroon within, with much sand and limestone temper that appeared as blue specs. 
A few smaller open forms of Nile D had red wash on the rim (p28), or on the interior, spreading onto the exterior 
of the rim (pi7); a larger open form had dark red spots inside and a medium-red rim (WQP45). A piece whose date 
is not clear had red wash and gypsum (pi 12). 

Nile E 

One base sherd from a cooking pot — with smoke traces, hand smoothing inside, and lots of sand temper (WQPE) — 
was identified by Hein as Nile E. 
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Marl A2 

A thin-walled body sherd of an extremely large storage jar (WQPB) was found in the Pit, one that Rose thought 
she knew at Malqata and Amarna. 

Gypsum wash was found on closed forms pSS-pSp. 

Marl A4 

Vessels of this fabric were uncoated and of both open (p78-p79, p8i) and closed (p82-p84) shapes. Several sherds 
had painted decoration (p85-p87), one apparently also had red wash (p82). Rose believes it to be an Upper Egyptian 
fabric (2001: 18). 

Gypsum wash was found on open form p8o. 

MarlD 

According to Bourriau, this fabric has been found in a Second Intermediate period level at Memphis as a well-developed 
specimen; Marl D is thus probably a northern fabric (communication, 21 Feb. 2002). This accords with Seller's 
experience at Thebes: it is not in the DAIK's 17th dynasty contexts, nor those of very early Dynasty 18. Seller sees it 
arriving at Thebes **with the major change in pottery production that took place in the time of Hatshepsut" (com- 
munication, 8 Apr. 2002). As might be expected because of the dense, hard clay, the largest percentage of pots rep- 
resented at Wady Qurud were amphorae of Canaanite shape, with green, pink, or cream-colored surfaces (ppi-ppS; 
whether the slip was self or applied was usually not determined); a thinner- walled large Marl D jar had gypsum wash 
(p90). A jug with burnished cream slip had a painted band at the base of the neck (p85). Some problematic fragments 
were correlated with this fabric: an open rim with gypsum wash (plOp) and a closed base with gypsum surface (pi 10). 

Oases 

Rim pioo, with yellow body and gray slip, was identified by Bourriau as an Oasis fabric that occurs at Memphis 
(communication, 21 Feb. 2002). In fact, piOO has a stepped rim, as does a Ramesside rim of this fabric from Qantir 
(D. Aston 1998: 537 no. 2206; see also loc. cit. 73, 536f., and CCE 6 for post-New Kingdom oases fabrics). A similar 
fabric, also from the oases according to Bourriau and found at both Memphis and Amarna, exists in a salmon-colored 
sherd from the Chamber (WQPK); B. Aston stated that examples of this fabric with uniform orange section occur at 
Saqqara (communication, 20 Oct. 1998). The author believes the fabric of WQPK was represented in sherds from 
Areas I (cyHndrical body joined by a thin wall section to a pointed base) and from Ila that seemed to join them (note 
the thinness of the wall between base and upper section in D. Aston 1998: 537 no. 2203). WQPK was analyzed with 
neutron activation analysis by Patrick McGovern (PMG586). See also Rose (2001: 18). 

Foreign 

The most complete vessel of foreign origin, p99, was identified by D. Aston in 1988 as a Levantine fabric found 
at Saqqara and elsewhere (P 23; D. Aston 1998: 69, fabric IV.07.01). Part of a second vessel of the same ware was 
found as well (pi02). 

Rim pioi (from a Canaanite jar?) had a fine, pink fabric, not identified by any who saw it. 
Inscriptions 

Four fragmentary hieratic labels were excavated (pi-p3, piS), all originally on large, whitewashed jars partially made 
on a turning device. James Hoch discusses these inscriptions in Chapter 8, judging them to be in group writing and 
likely to be foreign names because they are consistent and comparatively early, do not call to mind the names of 
known commodities, and occur with an incised line that make them more formal than what would be expected for 
commodity dockets. 

Comparative inscribed tomb pottery shows names and commodities — for example 65fe-oil on two pottery jugs from 
the tomb of Maiherpri (Daressy 1902: CG 24010, 24013) and Canaanite-type amphorae from Buhen (Serpico 1999: 
269). Early Dynasty 18 names and commodities were written on storage jars excavated by the MMA that are similar to 
those from the Wady Qurud with inscriptions (tomb 1017, above Hatshepsut's temple; MMA 22.3.362- .368; Winlock 
1922: 34). These inscribed sherds, and several reconstructed jars of whitewashed light red silt found with them, were 
accompanied by simple bowls for use as lids. Two sherds were marked "natron," a third "sawdust," and a fourth inst 
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(a plant) and "sawdust." Three other sherds had personal names: Hori, Montunakht,^ and . . . montu. Because of the 
commodities mentioned, and because of some of the other finds in the shaft — the total included a skeleton, beef bones, 
bits of a Third Intermediate period mummy case, a mud sealing with the jackal over nine captives, a basket wrapped in 
resin-soaked Hnen, soaked rags, salt, thin and chaff, and a wooden adze-shaped scraper with traces that indicated it could 
have been used for embalming — ^Winlock guessed the hieratic names to be those of embalmers. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the tomb was more of a collecting place than an intact deposit, and it is as likely that the names written 
belonged to those for whom the embalming materials had been prepared. A pottery krater with painted decoration 
from QV 72, contemporary with the Wady Qurud tomb, was inscribed "king's son Baki," while a second krater 
accompanying it had "sycamore fruits" (Lecuyot 1996: I49f , pi. la), showing that both types of inscriptions could be 
applied to objects for the deceased. Jacobus van Dijk states that Late period names on pots at Saqqara occasionally have 
a name together with the contents, but thinks it probable that a name by itself was on a Ramesside amphora (commu- 
nication, 5 Oct. 1999; see van Dijk 1997a). Interestingly, one of Winlock's personal names had an incised mark near it, 
and one of his name-labels had ink lines nearby. Two of the Wady Qurud ink inscriptions appear in relation to an 
incised straight line to which the hieratic inscriptions seem to have been positioned (pi, above; p3, to the right). 

TT 85 has representations of these whitewashed jars with hieroglyphic inscriptions on them for "water," "beer," 
and "good beer" (H. Guksch communication, 27 Sept. 1999); and one of Lecuyot's late Dynasty 18 /early Dynasty 19 
examples had a hieratic label listing "beer" as its contents (Koenig 1988: 126; Lecuyot 1996: 151, pi. 2c, from QV 32). 
Ajar contemporary with those of Winlock and those from the Wady Qurud was found in the Vallee des trois puits 
with hieratic traces, apparently too faint to be read (Loyrette 1997:187). Yvan Koenig's corpus of Deir el-Medina 
hieratic labels — which includes personal names as well as commodities (Koenig 1979-80: 49-53 for the former) — 
unfortunately lacks descriptions of shapes, although a few vessels with content labels have subsequently been pub- 
lished by Bavay et al. (2000). 

Marks 

The large foreign jar pi02 had an ink "crook" on it; vessels p25, p27, p8i had incised marks. 
Functions 

All Tuthmoside vessel types must have had a function at the burial site, either as funerary provision, cult ritual, or 
even funerary banquet (cf. Seiler 1995a; Rose 2001). Function can be suggested for some shapes: 

Ritual 

Miniature open form for foundation deposit: p75— p77 

H^5-jar(?): pSp 

Funerary ritual(?): p88 

Incense holder or lamp: p26, p46 

Commodities 

Jars and amphorae for various products: p57— p64, p90-p94, p96— pi02 
Amphora for beer storage(?): p95 (cf. Winlock 1932: jif , pi. 31) 

Food and drink 

Jars for beer: p65-p66 

Bottles for water: p68-p69 

Botdes for Hquids: p70-p73, p82-p87 

Plates and bowls for foodstuffs: pi6-p56, p78-p8i 

Commodities or embalming materials(?) 

Large, whitewashed storage jar with constricted neck and conical rim, similar to the modern water jar (zir): pl-pi5. 
It is on three of these jars that hieratic inscriptions were found. The author takes the inscriptions as names of two of 
the deceased (see Hoch, p. 332 below). 



3 There may also be a second inscription, at right angles to the first, with a 
suggested reading of bit (honey) by J. van Dijk (communication, 6 Oct. 1999). 
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Contemporary uninscribed examples have been found in the Valley of the Kings: KV 42 still has a number of such 
jars within (G. Johnson 1999: 25; El-Bialy 1999: pi. 44b), and Donald Ryan found remains of them in KV 27, 45, and 
21 (twenty-four in the latter, some with linen strips and bags of powder, presumably natron; Ryan communication, 
6 Oct. 1999). EarUer in the century, a number of fragmentary examples associated with natron were recovered from 
the tombs of Amenhotep II and Tuthmosis III (Daressy 1902: 216 no. 24882, 292 no. 24956), and at least one often 
examples in the tomb of Maiherpri was filled with natron (ibid.: 20 nos. 24037—46). One example with natron was 
recovered in tomb B, Vallee des trois puits (Loyrette 1997: 180-2), and a broader shape of the type was later used for 
embalming materials for Tutankhamun (Winlock 1941: 6f , pi. 7a). Seller traces the type back to the Middle King- 
dom (1999: 216-9). 

No content remains were noticed on the fragmentary examples found at the head of the Wady Qurud; likewise 
those in contemporary-to-slightly-later burials of Nakhtmin (fourteen counted, from the shaft: Guksch 1995: 81, 
grosse Vorratsgefdsse) , Tjanuni (seals for fourteen, sherds for many more, from burial chamber i: Brack and Brack 
1977: 66 1/43, grosser Tonkrug), and deceased in the Valley of the Queens (Loyrette and Fekri I99i:i4f ; Lecuyot 
1996: I49f , VdR 9, 94, and iS,jarres de stockage; Loyrette 1997: 187, L III-IV, fig. 8a-e). However, Loyrette and 
Fekri point out that representations of the shape occur not only in scenes with Osiris (as in Brack and Brack 1977: 
pis. 2ob, 27c), but also in scenes with grain and beer; the hieratic labels mentioned above confirm these associations. 

It is not clear how long the type continues, Lecuyot (1996) indicates that it was into Dynasty 19. The Wady 
Qurud examples are perhaps closest to the drawings from Nakhtmin (supra). The illustrated example from KV 21 
is slender (D. Aston et al. 2000: cat. i). 

Vessel support 
Stand: p74 

Signs of use 

H. Jacquet commented that a number of sherds at the site seemed wind- and sand- worn; such wear would presum- 
ably have come after discovery in 1916. Some items had especially worn or flaked surfaces (p27, p35, p48, p5i), 
perhaps from water damage in the burial chamber or in Area 1. The fire damage on the exterior and/or interior 
of some open forms could have come from ancient or modern activity (p26, p3i, p38, p46, WQPE). Seller knows 
various vessel shapes used in the cult celebrated at a tomb, sometimes showing traces of burning inside and out 
(communication, 9 Feb. 2000). No "spade sherds" were noted that could have been used for digging. 

Date 

Just as there are differences in the funerary goods associated with the tomb (for example, the gold sheet ornaments 
in Chap. 5, Cats. 24-9), there were differences in its pottery wares. Three hieratic labels are on pots of Nile B2 and 
one on a pot of Nile D; but whether this signifies that that pottery was made at different times or by different potters 
is unknown. 

General parallels to late Second Intermediate period-Tuthmosis IV pottery can be found in Seller (1999) and also 
Askamit, D. Aston (1996b), Bourriau, Brack and Brack, Bruyere, Carnarvon and Carter, Daressy, T. Davis (1906), 
Dorner and Aston, Fuscaldo, Guidotti, Guksch, Hein (1994a), HoUaday, Holthoer, Hope, Lansing and Hayes, 
Lecuyot, Loyrette, Loyrette and Fekri, G. Nagel, Petrie (1909), Rose, SchiapareUi (1923), Seller, S. Smith, Szafranski, 
B. Williams, and Winlock (1932). The bulk of the pottery was initially termed pre-Malqata (D. Aston), generally 
Tuthmoside (Bourriau), and most recently, transitional between the '*early New Kingdom" and "advanced 
Tuthmoside style" (Arnold communication, 4 Apr. 2002). 

Some specific comparisons are in the Pottery Register, others made by colleagues follow: 

pi— pi 5: similar to large storage jar from KV 21 in the earlier part of the Hatshepsut— Tuthmosis IV 

period (D. Aston et al. 2000: 15); 
pi8, p33 black rims, an "early New Kingdom" trait (Arnold communication, 4 Apr. 2002), not 

much beyond Hatshepsut/Tuthmosis III at Memphis (Bourriau communication, 1989). See the 

black and red rims on Hatshepsut (Szafranski 1992) and Tuthmosis III pottery at Deir el-Bahari 

(Hein communication from Szafranski, 22 Nov. 1999); 
p40, p44: conical bowls, largely 15th century (B. Williams 1992: 34f); 
P58: typical of the Amenhotep I— Tuthmosis III era (Bourriau communication, 1989); 
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P69: generally a Second Intermediate period form (Bourriau communication, 1989); at Thebes in 

Dynasty 17 burials (Arnold communication, 4 Apr. 2002); 
p86— pSy: later Tuthmosis III period, scarce here (Arnold communication, 4 Apr. 2002); 
p99: similar to a Late Bronze I shape (D. Aston 1998: 69, fabric IV.07.01: see Amiran 1969: 

pi. 43.2). 

The occurrence of modern pottery at the site made it difficult to be sure of the date of several items from Areas I, II, 
and IV (pi09-pii3); Tuthmoside parallels have not been found, and the fabrics were not recognized. For post- 
Dynasty 18 pottery comparisons see D. Aston (1999) and D. Aston, B. Aston, and Brock (1998). 



ORGANIZATION AND CONVENTIONS OF POTTERY REGISTERS 

The New Kingdom entries are organized by fabric (Nile silts, desert marls, oases and foreign fabrics), starting with 
those made on a turning device and preceding to those altogether wheel-made. Within each category, items are 
arranged from open to closed shape. Post-New Kingdom and examples of uncertain date conclude the registers. 

The drawings are printed at 1:3, and all measurements are in centimeters. Extensive red wash is indicated by 
abbreviated stippling. In other words, the narrow strips running along the profile of p25 indicate that the entire 
interior and exterior surfaces were washed with red. 



NEW KINGDOM POTTERY REGISTER 

(pi-pl02) 

Silt wares, hand-turned; see pp. 91-3 
Storage jars, made on a hand-turned device 

pi WQP89, Area I 
Fig, 56a 

Nile B2 uncoated; gypsum wash. 

Pdm Diam 20.1, restored H 65.6, greatest Diam 37.0. 

Horizontal line below neck incised before firing; vertical 

gouge above accidental?). 
Hieratic inscription in black ink: Fig. 266b, p. 332. 

p2 WQP2, Area I 
Fig. 56b 

Probably Nile B2; gypsum v^ash. 
W of sherd 7.2. 

Hieratic inscription in black ink: Fig. 266c, p. 332. 

P3 WQPpoa, Area I 
Fig. 56c 

Nile B2; gypsum v^ash. 
W of sherd 11.2. 

Vertical line on right incised before firing. 
Hieratic inscription in black ink: Fig. 266a, p. 332. 

p4 WQP9ob, Area I 
Fig. 57a 

Nile B2; red vi^ash; gypsum coating. 
Rim Diam 23.5. 

p5 WQP97, Area I 
Fig. 57b 

Nile B2 finely levigated brown w^are; gypsum w^ash on exte- 
rior, and on interior rim. 
Rim Diam 22.0. 

p6 WQP98, WQ excavations, not specific 
Fig. 57c 

Nile B2 brown ware; self slip flaked off'. 
Rim Diam 21.9. 



P7 WQ96, Area I 
Fig. 57d 

Nile B2 red ware; gypsum wash on exterior, extended to 

cover interior rim. 
Rim Diam 22.0. 

p8 WQP95, Area I 
Fig. 57e 

Nile B2 uncoated; gypsum wash. 
Greatest Diam 31.2. 
Base for p4(?) 

p9 WQP99, Area I 
Fig. 58a 

Nile D uncoated dark gray fabric; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 19.9. 

Over fired; diagonal lines incised before firing. 

pio WQPioo, Area I(?) 
Fig. 58b 

Nile D uncoated; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 26.0. 

Very large wall of red fabric with gypsum wash was found 
in Pit's chamber. 

pii WQP88, Area I 
Fig. 58c 

Nile D uncoated red fabric; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 18.9. 

pi2 WQP87, Area I 
Fig. 58d 

Nile D uncoated; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 18.0. 

pi3 WQP27a, Area I 
Fig. 58e 

Nile D uncoated light red fabric; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 19.0. 
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pi4 WQP15, Area I 
Fig. 58f 

Nile D uncoated light red fabric; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 18.0. 

pi5 WQP27b, Area I 
Fig. 58g-h 

Nile D uncoated light red fabric; gypsum wash. 
W of sherd 8.1. 

Hieratic inscription in black ink: see Hoch below, p. 332. 

Silt wares, wheel-made; see pp. 94-9 
Plates 

pi6 wqp86, Area I 
Fig. 59a 

Nile b2 uncoated. 
Diam 15.0. 
Lid(?) 

pi7 WQPi4ab, Area I 
Fig. 59b 

Nile D; red wash inside and on rim's exterior. 
Diam 24.2. 

Larger fragment also found. 

pi8 WQP61, Area I 
Fig. 59c 

Nile B2 uncoated; purple-black rim. 

Diam 18.0. 

Lid(?). 

pi9 WQP92, Area I 
Fig. 59d 

Nile B2 uncoated; red washed rim. 
Diam 17.9. 

p20 WQP60, Area I 
Fig. 59e 

Nile B2; red spots inside and on rim. 
Diam 20.0. 

p2i WQP62, Area I 
Fig. 59f 

Nile B2 uncoated; red wash on rim and inside (spots and 

vertical lines). 
Diam 19.4. 

p22 WQP84, Area I 
Fig. 59g 

Nile B2 uncoated; red washed rim and red spots inside. 
Diam 20.8. 

p23 WQP91, Area I 
Fig. 59h 

Nile B2 uncoated; red washed rim. 
Diam 17.9. 

p24 WQP59, Area I 
Fig. 59i 

Nile B2 uncoated; red washed rim. 
Diam 18.0. 



p25 WQP23, Area I 
Fig- 59J 

Nile B2; completely covered with red wash. 
Rim Diam 16.1. 
Inner ring on foot. 

Incised post-firing owner's mark on exterior. 

p26 WQP24, Area I 
Fig. 59k 

Nile B2 uncoated; red washed rim. 
Greatest Diam 18.5. 

Burned. Seiler states that this type was often used as a lamp 
or for incense (communication, 12 Nov. 1999). 

Bowhf round-based 

p27 WQP20, Area I 
Fig. 6oa 

Nile B2; completely red washed; polished inside. 
W of sherd 5.0. 
Surface worn. 

Incised lines: nb Swy suggested by D. Aston (cf D. Aston 
1998: 94fO- 

p28 WQP44, Area I 
Fig. 6ob 

Nile D uncoated; red washed rim. 
Diam 26.0. 

p29 WQP70, Area I 
Fig. 60C 

Nile B2; red washed rim; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 34.2. 

P30 WQP46, Area I 
Fig. 6od 

Nile B2; completely red washed, with slightly darker rim 

and interior spots. 
Rim Diam 38.0. 

Wall fragment WQP45 from Area Ila (not drawn) thought 
to be from same vessel. 

P3I WQP3oab/32, Area I 
Fig. 6ia 

Nile B2; red wash on exterior down to shoulder; red polish 
on interior, with ring burnishing on top and inside of rim. 
Rim Diam 45.0. 

Fire blackened below carination on exterior, interior flaked 
off. Drawing reconstructed from one base and two rim 
sherds. 

P32 WQP106, Pit's chamber 
Fig. 6 lb 

Nile B2; red washed exterior; red polish on top of rim. 
Rim Diam 30.0. 

String impression below rim; pitting inside. 

BowlSy carinated See B. Williams 1992: 37, CB — 7, fig. 2 

P33 WQP58, Areal 
Fig. 62a 

Nile B2; polished red coating; black painted rim. 
Rim Diam 22.0. 

Identical pieces found in Pit and Chamber. 
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P34 WQP22a, Area I 
Fig. 62b 

Nile B2; red wash on outside; ring burnishing inside above 

carination. 
Rim Diam 23.2. 
Belongs with p35/p4i(?). 
Two similar wall fragments from Pit. 

P35 WQP22b, Area I 
Fig. 62c 

Nile B2; red wash inside and outside except base. 
Base Diam 8.7. 

Most of inner surface flaked away. 

Belongs with p34/p40(?). 

Two similar wall fragments from Pit. 

P36 WQP21, Area I 
Fig. 62d 

Nile B2; red slip; ring-burnishing inside, and outside down 

to carination. 
Rim Diam 20.5. 

P37 WQP64, Area I 
Fig. 62 e 

Nile B2; red washed exterior and interior; ring-burnishing 

on top and inside of rim. 
Rim Diam 25.9. 

p38 WQP31, Area I 
Fig. 62f 

Nile B2; red slipped and burnished inside, and outside 

above carination. 
Rim Diam 32.0. 

Blackened exterior and interior, interior surface flaked 
away. Profile complete but sherd with rope impression 
not contiguous. 

Bowls, conical; or beakers See B. Williams 1992: 34f., 
Unfinished angular bowl and common bowl, CB — 1-2, 
fig. I nos. I-2C 

P39 WQP68, Area I 
Fig. 63 a 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Rim Diam 12.0. 
Well fired. 

P40 WQP55, Area I 
Fig. 63b 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Rim Diam 26.8. 
Low fired. 

p4i WQP71, Area I 
Fig. 63 c 

Nile B2; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 14.9. 
Highly fired. 
Joins sherd from Pit. 

P42 WQP63, Area Ilf/i 
Fig. 63d 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Rim Diam 12.0. 



P43 WQP72, Area I 
Fig. 63 e 
Nile B2. 

Rim Diam 32.0. 

Inner surface has fine combing. 

P44 WQP17, Area I 
Fig. 63f 

Nile B2; completely red washed. 
Rim Diam 25.0, 
Hand finished. 
Similar from Chamber. 

P45 WQP49, Area I 
Fig- 63 g 

Nile B2 uncoated; red washed rim. 
Rim Diam 32.0. 

Bases for open forms 

P46 WQP85, Area I 
Fig. 64a 

Nile B2 uncoated; red wash on ring foot. 
Base Diam 10.3. 

Inner surface burned and deteriorated. Seller states that this 
type was often used as a lamp or for incense (communica- 
tion, 12 Nov. 1999). 

P47 WQP76, Area I 
Fig. 64b 

Nile B2; red wash inside, and on outside to base. 
Base Diam 5.0. 

P48 WQP79, Area I 
Fig. 64c 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Base Diam 6.4. 
Slight ring foot. 
Somewhat worn. 

P49 WQP80, Area I 
Fig. 64d 

Nile B2 uncoated. 

Base Diam 12.0. 

Incised grooves above base. 

P50 WQP77, Area IIf/2 
Fig. 64e 

Nile B2 uncoated. 

Base Diam 5.5. 

String-cut base. 

Similar from Pit's chamber. 

P5I WQP81, Area I 
Fig. 64f 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Base Diam 14.0. 
Somewhat worn. 

P52 WQP107, Pit's chamber 

Fig. 64g, author drawing 

Nile B2; red wash inside; gypsum on exterior. 

Base Diam 6.0. 

String-cut base. 
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P53 WQP78, Area I 
Fig. 64h 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Base Diam 7.0. 

P54 WQP75, Area I 
Fig. 641 

Nile B2 uncoated; red washed spots inside; gypsum wash. 
Base Diam 7.0. 

P55 WQP108, Pit's chamber 

Fig. 64], author drawing 

Nile B2. 

Base Diam 10.4. 

Turn marks inside. 

P56 WQP82, Area I 
Fig. 64k 

Nile B2; red washed exterior. 
Base Diam 13.4. 

Jars 

P57 WQP5ia (Area Ilf/i and f/2, Area IVw/2 and e/2), b 

(Area I) 
Fig. 65a 

Nile B2; red wash on exterior and on interior of mouth; 

gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 1 1.9. 
Reconstructed shape. 
B. Williams 1992: 39, CJ — 5-6, fig. 5e. 

P58 WQP50, Area I 
Fig. 65b 

Nile B2; red washed exterior. 
H 30.8. 

Sherds of a second example with three strings, and of a 

third without strings. 
Holthoer 1977: 170, SJ i/IR/i/h-i, pi. 40 no. 185/500:1; 

Seiler 1995a: 201, ovoide Gefdsse; B. Williams 1992: 38, 

CJ— 1-2, 5-6, fig. 3e. 

P59 WQP73,AreaI 
Fig. 65c 

Nile D; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 16.0. 

p6o WQP52, Area I 
Fig. 65d 

Nile B2; red washed exterior; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 22.0. 
Similar found in Pit. 

For a small version, Seiler 1992: 129 fig. 11. 

p6i WQPioi, Area I 
Fig. 65e 

Nile B2; red washed exterior. 
Highly fired. 
Greatest Diam 20.8. 

p62 WQPiio, Area I 
Fig. 65f 

Nile B2; gypsum wash. 
Wheel-made base. 



p63 WQP54, Area I 
Fig. 65g 

Nile B2; red washed exterior. 
Greatest Diam 17.4. 

Larger uncoated example found not drawn. 

p64 WQP53, Area I 
Fig. 65h 

Nile B2 uncoated purplish red interior, light red exterior. 
Greatest Diam 13.3. 
Wheel-made base. 

Beer jars See B. Williams 1992: 37f , Unfinished jar, 
fig. 2j, 1-m. 

p65 WQP74b, Area I 
Fig. 66a 

Nile B2 uncoated. 

Greatest Diam 12.3. 

Very low fired. 

Hand-finished base. 

WQP74a (not drawn) another example. 

p66 WQP57, Area I 
Fig. 66b 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Greatest Diam 12. i. 
Hand-finished base. 

Beaker 

p67 WQP67, Area I 
Fig. 67 

Nile D; red washed exterior. 
Rim Diam 8.1. 
Highly fired. 

Bottles For p70-p73, see Seiler 1992: 129 fig. 10 

p68 WQP18, Area I 
Fig. 68a 

Nile B2 sandy fabric; red coated exterior, pattern burnished. 
H7.7- 

Holthoer 1977: 132, BO i/IIR/o/e-f, pi. 29 no. 185/84:25. 

p69 WQP19, Area I 
Fig. 68b 

Nile B2; red coated exterior, pattern burnished. 
Diam 9.0. 

Petrie 1909: pi. 42.715—26; Bourriau and Eriksson 1998: 
fig. 5:14, "Middle Kingdom style"; B. Williams 1992: 40, 
CJ — 10, fig. 83a. 

P70 WQPi02a, Area I 
Fig. 68c, Rose drawing 

Nile B2; red washed exterior; black painted band. 
Greatest Diam 12.3. 

P7I WQP28, Area I 
Fig. 68d 

Nile B2; red washed exterior; black painted bands. 
W of sherd 8.4. 
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P72 WQP29, Area I 
Fig. 68e 

Nile B2; red washed exterior; black painted band. 
W of sherd 6.3. 

P73 WQPi02b, Area I 
Fig. 68f, Rose drawing 

Nile B2; red washed exterior; two black painted bands. 
Greatest Diam 21.5. 

Stand 

P74 WQP69, Area I 
Fig. 69 

Nile B2 uncoated. 
Base Diam 20.0. 

Guidotti 1985: 44 no. 70; B. Williams 1992: 4.6L, Stand, 
fig. I op. 

Miniature open forms 

P75 WQP117, Pit 

Fig. 70a, author drawing 

Nile B2 homogenous brown fabric with sandy temper. 
Rim Diam 9.0. 

Turn marks exterior and interior; string-cut base. 
Light granular residue. 

P76 WQPi, Area I 
Figs. 28, 70b 
Nile B2 uncoated. 
Rim Diam 7.5. 

String-cut base. 

Rim of similar form from Pit. 

Leospo 1988: fig. loi. 

P77 WQPiii, Pit 
Fig. 70C, author drawing 
Nile B2 brown fabric. 
Rim Diam 8.5. 

Very asymmetric; string- cut base. 

Holthoer 1977: 9of , MI 4/IR/Oa-b, pi. 19 nos. Q/102 
and /165. 

Marl wares, wheel-made; see pp. 100-3 
Bowls 

P78 WQP47, Area I 

Fig. 71a 

Marl A4. 

Rim Diam 24.0. 

P79 WQP26, Area I 
Fig. 71b 

Marl A4 fine pink fabric. 
Rim Diam 16. i. 

p8o WQP25,AreaI 
Fig. 71 c 

Marl A4 pink fabric; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 16.7. 

WQP35 (not drawn) possibly same pot. 



p8l WQP4, Area I 
Fig. 7id 

Marl A4 pink fabric. 
Rim Diam 20.4. 
Incised potter's mark. 

Bottles 

p82 WQPi6c, Area I 

Fig. 72a, D. Aston drawing 

Coarse Marl A4 or Marl B (lots of sand); red slip(?); 

one red, two black painted bands. 
Neck Diam 12. i. 

p83 WQP13, Area I 
Fig. 72b 

Marl A4 greenish fabric. 
Diam 13.0. 

Sherds of larger example, and from Pit. 

p84 WQP7, Area I 
Fig. 72c 

Marl A4 pink fabric. 
Restored Diam 12.4. 

Jugs 

p85 WQP118, Pit 
Fig. 73 a, Rose drawing 

Marl D(?); cream slip vertically burnished; painted black band. 

Greatest Diam 8.0. 

Organic layer on inner surface. 

p86 WQPi6a, Area I 
Fig. 73b 

Marl A4 beige fabric; red and black painted bands. 
W of sherd 4.5. 
Seller 1992: 121 fig. 7. 

p87 WQPi6b, Area I 
Fig- 73 c 

Coarse Marl A4 or Marl B (lots of sand, some organic 
material, little limestone); pinkish beige fabric; black and 
red painted bands. 

W of sherd 6.5. 

Seller 1992: 121 fig. 7. 

Ritual vessels(?) 

p88 WQPsa, Area I 
Fig. 74a 

Marl A2; gypsum wash. 
Rim Diam 10.2. 

For rims with similar features, cf Holthoer 1977: 174, XO 
2/IP/O/f, pi. 69.3 in brown ware; Rose 1996: 176 nos. 
104, 107 in marl. 

p89 WQP5b, Area I 
Fig. 74b 

Marl A2 or 4; gypsum wash. 
Base Diam 7.3. 

Fragmentary base of a second, larger example from IIf/2 
found; rim from Pit's chamber probably for it. 

Holthoer 1977: 79, HS i/IP/O/h, pi. 47.2 of brown ware; 
Guidotti 1985: 46 no. 82. 
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Amphorae of Canaanite shape with hand-finished bases 

P90 WQP48, Area I 
Fig. 75a 

Marl D; gypsum wash. 
Diam 26.8. 

P9I WQP43ab, Area Ilf/i and f/2, Area IV 
Fig. 75b, Rose drawing 
Marl D with cream surface. 
Rim Diam 12.1. 

Drawing made from two separate pieces. 

For high necks, see S. Smith 1995: fig. 6.6 no. e; Brack and 
Brack 1980: 71, 3/12, pi. 80; Holthoer 1977: 98, AO 
i/IR/O/l/l-m, pi. 22 no. 85/283:36; Daressy 1902: I3f , 
no. 24009. 

P92 WQP38a, Area I 

Fig. 75c, D. Aston drawing 

Marl D with cream surface. 

Greatest Diam 8.0. 

Cf Seiler 1997: 28, ZN 94/108. 

P93 WQP38b, Area I 
Fig. 75d 

Marl D with iron oxide inclusions and cream surface. 
W at handles 17.3. 
Same vessel as p92(?). 

P94 WQP40ab, Area I 
Fig. 75e 

Marl D with greenish surface. 
Minimum H 52.0, 

P95 WQP34, Area I 
Fig. 76a 

Marl D pink fabric with greenish surface. 
W at handles 32.0. 

Pre-fired hole at shoulder height, gypsum patch at base. 

P96 WQP42, Area I 
Fig. 76b 

Marl D gray fabric with pinkish surface. 
W at handles 35.5. 

P97 WQP4iab, Area I 
Fig. 77a 

Marl D gray fabric with large pieces of hematite, cream 

surface. 
W at handles 20.8. 

Drawing made from two separate assemblages. 

P98 WQP39, Area I 
Fig. 77b 

Marl D gray fabric, greenish surface. 
W at handles 20.9. 

Wares from outside the Nile valley; see p. 104 

Storage jars I amphorae 
P99 WQP56, Area I 

Fig. 78a, composite drawing by Rose and Kirby 
Pink fabric with light bluish specks. 
Reconstructed H 57.5. 
D. Aston identified fabric as P 23. 



Hand-finished base; may have had handles, as Amiran 1969: 
pi. 43.2, but see a Middle Bronze Palestinian shape with- 
out handles, pi. 32.1. 

Unsure are: height of rim, angle of central wall fragment 
(and therefore overall height), diameter of base, presence 
or absence of handles. 

Thicker wheel-turned base of a second vessel also found in 
Area L Wall segment of same ware in Pit (pl02), as well as 
wall sherd that could have come from yet another vessel. 

D. Aston 1998: 69, fabric IV.07.01; D. Aston et al. 2000: 13. 

pioo WQP103, Area IVe/2 
Fig. 78b 

Yellow fabric with iron oxide and limestone inclusions, 

gray slip. 
Rim Diam 12.2. 
Heavy gypsum patch. 

B. Aston communication (20 Oct. 1998) identified fabric 
as P 25, one now thought to be from Dakhla Oasis as 
described in D. Aston 1998: 73, 536f ; she cited parallel 
for this shape, loc. cit. no. 2206. 

pioi WQP6a, Area I 
Fig. 78c 

Pink fabric with limestone inclusions. 
Rim Diam 14.1. 

Wall sherds with cream surface also found in Area I, 
belonging to neck piece (WQP6b) from Area lie. 

pi02 WQP104, Pit 
Fig. 78 d, Rose drawing 
P 23 fabric. 
Greatest Diam 30.0. 
Black ink "crook." 
Same ware as p99. 

POST-NEW KINGDOM POTTERY 
REGISTER (pi03-pio8) 

Wheel-made; see pp. I04f 
Miscellaneous forms 

pi03 WQP115, Pit 
Fig. 79a, Rose drawing 
Nile B2. 
Base Diam 10.8. 

pl04 WQP112, Pit 
Fig. 79b, author drawing 
Nile B2; cream slip. 
Rim Diam 12.4. 
String-cut base. 
Over baked. 

Possibly a lid (cf Mysliwiec 1987: 5 of no. 301), but see 
D. Aston 1996a: 73, Group 8; fig. 217b, e), Nile B2 or D 
uncoated beaker characteristic of 8th— 7th centuries BC. 

pi05 WQP114, Pit 

Fig. 79c, author drawing 

Nile B2 finely levigated dark brown ware. 

Rim Diam 14.0. 

Seiler 1995b: 220 no. 3, fig. 4.3, Coptic cooking pot; 
Lecuyot 1996: 159, pi. 5c. 
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pio6 WQP113, Pit 
Fig. jgd, author drawing 

Nile C; red wash on exterior and interior of rim. 
Wall sherds with ribbing also found. 

pi07 WQP116, Pit 
Fig. 79 e, Rose drawing 

Marl D(?) Nile B2(?) Nile D(?), Highly fired fabric with 

heavy cream slip. 
Shoulder Diam 9.0. 

pio8 WQP105, Pit 
Fig. 79f 

Nile B2; heavy cream slip. 
Highly fired. 

REGISTER FOR POTTERY OF 
UNCERTAIN DATE (pi09-pii3) 

Wheel-made; see p. 105 

Miscellaneous forms 

pi09 WQP33a, Area lia 
Fig. 80a 

Nile D(?); gypsum wash. 
Diam 22.0. 
Highly fired. 
Mouth of piio(?). 

Cf Holthoer 1977: 167, NJ 3/IR/O/i-k, pL 39 no. 
185/511:39; for lip, see Bourriau 1990b: fig. 4.2 no. 17. 

piio WQP33b, Area Ila 
Fig, Sob 

Nile D(?); exterior gypsum wash. 
Greatest Diam 21.0. 
See P109. 

piii WQP37, Area I 
Fig. 80C 
Nile D(?). 
Rim Diam lo.o. 

Handle and parts of similar rim found in IIf/2. 

pii2 WQP36a, Area I 
Fig. 8od 

Nile D or Nile/Marl mixture; red wash; gypsum. 
Diam 3 1.3. 

Similar sherds found in Pit. 

pii3 WQP36b, Areas I, Ilf/i and f/2, IV2, IVe/2 
Fig. 8oe 

Nile D; red wash; gypsum. 
Diam 25.2. 



Small Finds 

ITEMS ACCORDING TO PROVENANCE 

Wady head (Area I); see p. 106 

Faience 

Fragment of lentoid bead (Fig. 82a [bottom row, third from 
left], c [top row, right]). 

Stone 

Fragment of rim from black serpentinite ointment storage 

vessel (Fig. 8id, e [top]). Upper surface 

polished; 1.8 x 1.8 x 0.9; 
Fragment of rim from a small black serpentinite cosmetic jar 

(Fig. 8ie [bottom]). All original surfaces polished; 1.8 x 

i.o X 0.6. 

Pottery 

Fragment of handmade box (Fig. 81 a, c), model cofFm(?). 

Nile B2; core black; surface black, dark brown, light red; 
Fragmentary unknown object (Fig. 8ib); 
Second fragmentary unknown object (Fig. 8ig). 

Bone 

Two pieces bone (Fig. 8 if). Human or animal (Claudia 
Starke). 

Platform (Area II); see p. 107 

Faience and Egyptian blue 

Fragment of faience lentoid bead from lie (Fig. 82a [bottom 
row, left], c [top row, third from right]). Diam ca. 1.5, 
Th 0.2; 

Half an Egyptian blue lentoid bead from lie (Fig. 82a 

[bottom row, center], c [bottom row, second from 

right]). Diam 1.5, Th 0.2; 
Short faience tube bead from IIf/2 (Fig. 82a [top row, left], 

c [bottom row, right]). Shiny weU-preserved surface; 

complete; L 0.55; 
Fragment of faience lentoid bead from IIf/2 (Fig. 82a 

[bottom row, second from left], c [top row, second from 

right]). Estimated Diam 1.4. 

Glass 

Ten fragments of translucent copper-colored glass; oval one 
from lie, others from IIf/2 (at least eight in Fig. 82b). 
Not from beads; most with crust or veins of white 
weathering product. 
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Stone 

Prehistoric hand axe (Fig. 82d). 

Limestone fragment with stripes of black paint from IIf/2 
(Fig. 82f). 

Bone 

Seven pieces bone (Fig. 82e). Human or animal (Claudia 
Starke). 

Descending corridor (Area III) or Burial 
chamber (IV); see p. 107 

Egyptian blue 

Standard tube bead (Fig. 82a [top row, center], c [top row, 
third from left]). Complete; L 1.3. 

Burial chamber (Area IV); see p. 107 

Faience and Egyptian blue 

Lentoid bead of Egyptian blue (Fig. 82a [bottom 

row, right], c [top row, second from left]). Diam 1.4, 
Th 0.15; 

Fragment of Egyptian blue lentoid bead (Fig. 82a 

[bottom row, second from right], c [bottom row, 

second from left]). Th 0.15; 
Long thin faience tube bead (Fig. 82g [top row, right], 

c [top row, left]). Bright well-preserved turquoise glaze; 

1.8 length preserved, one end chipped. 

Glass 

Six fragments of translucent copper-colored glass (some 
in Fig. 82b). Not from beads; all with crust of white 
weathering product. 

Skin and bone 

Date and type not identified, skin probably modern 
(Fig. 82g). 

Pit south of wady head (Pit); see pp. io8f. 
Vitreous 

Fragment of faience finger ring {wd^t[?]; Fig. 83d [photo, 
bottom]). 

Metal 

Model copper-alloy blade (Figs. 28, 83a, 83c [top]). 
Apparently complete, although a tear at tip end; 
Th 0.4; 



Model copper-alloy axe (Figs. 28, 83c [bottom], 83e). 
Tears in edge; Th 0.3. 

Stone 

Handle from a beige and black serpentinite vessel (Fig. 83b). 

Not polished on inner surface; from an amphora(?). 

Diam of handle 1.2; 
Rim fragment of a small travertine ointment jar (Figs. 28, 

83 d [left, and above right]). Inner surface of jar weathered; 

W of rim i.o; 

Fragment, of statue(?), used as rubber (Fig. 83f). Black fine- 
grained granite; H ii.o, W lo.o; 

Three-sided limestone fragment (Fig. 83g). 10. o x 14.0. 

Fragment of orange quartzite (Fig. 83h). No worked sur- 
faces; L 6.5. 

Wood 

Fragment with rounded corner (Fig. 84a). L 4.2; 
Numerous fragments of wood (Fig. 84b). 

Leather and textile 

Coptic sandal parts; textile with resin and traces of burning 
(Fig. 84c). Note leather fragment with metal nails, center 
right; 

Wad of textile (Fig. 84d). 
Bone 

Vertebra and pieces of resin (Fig. 84e). 

Chamber opening off Pit (Chamber); see p. no 

Glass 

Two fragments of translucent amber glass (Fig. 85a [top 
row, right; lower of the two items is Lilyquist and Brill 
1993: 34 no. 7]). 

Stone 

Lapis lazuli melon bead (Fig. 85a [top row, center]). Slightly 
flattened shape; W 0.5, Diam 0.65. 

Metal 

Fragment of gold leaf (Fig. 85a [bottom row, center]); 
Four fragments of copper alloy (Fig. 85a [bottom row, left]). 

Wood 

Fragments (Fig. 85c [upper left], d [top]); 

Plastered fragments (Fig. 85c [upper right], d [lower right]). 
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Bone 

Two fragments (Fig. 85c [lower left], d [center left]). Not identified. 
Resin 

Small lump (Fig. 85a [bottom row, right]); 
Broken pieces (Fig. 85c [bottom row, center]). 

Mud 

Part of a gray mud sealing (Fig. 85c [lower right]); 
Part of a reddish mud (jar) sealing (Fig. 85b). 

Unknown 

Four small lumps of green material (Fig. 85a [top row, left]). 



Conclusions from 1988 Field Work 

The goals as outlined at the beginning of this chapter were partially realized. A proper plan was made, revealing an 
undecorated burial chamber opening off the right of a descending corridor that conformed with comparative material 
of early Dynasty i8 tombs for royal women. Additionally, a few steps were found cut at the mouth of the tomb, 
probably discontinued because of weak bedding planes in the rock. 

Finds in the 1988 excavations matched a few items found by Chaban and Carter: 

fragments of serpentinite jar rims from Area I; compare that of Chaban (Figs. 8id, 8ie, i6f); 
Egyptian blue and faience lentoid beads (approximate Diam, 1.4) from I, II, and IV; compare those 

of Chaban and Carter, Diam 1.5 (Figs. 82a, c; 17a— b; 19); 
Egyptian blue tube bead (L 1.3) from III or IV; compare those of Egyptian blue and faience of 

Chaban, L i. 0-1.2 (Figs. 82a, c; lyf); 
lapis melon bead from Chamber, Diam, 0.65; compare example of Carter, .04 x .05 (Figs. 85a, 19); 
gold leaf from Chamber; compare that found by Chaban (Figs. 85a, i6a). 

Finds were also retrieved that had not been found by the earlier explorers: 

short faience tube bead from Area II (Fig. 82a [upper left], c [lower right]); 
fragments of turquoise glass from Areas II and IV (Fig. 82b); 
fragments of amber glass from Chamber (Fig. 85a); 

fragment of handle for a beige and black serpentinite vessel from Pit (Fig. 83b). 

rim fragment of a small travertine ointment jar from Pit (Figs. 28, 83d [left, and above right]); 

model copper-alloy blade from Pit (Figs. 28; 83a, c [above]); 

model copper-alloy axe from Pit (Figs. 28; 83c [below], e); 

fragment of faience finger ring from Pit (Fig. 83d [below right]). 

But the most rewarding new finds were the pottery sherds of Areas I, II, IV, the Pit, and the Chamber adjoining it. 
These sherds were consistent with pottery of the Tuthmoside period (including that for Meryetamun and from tombs 
in the Valley of the Kings), and, more specifically, to the end of Hatshepsut's reign or beginning of Tuthmosis Ill's 
sole reign. They also gave two names that had been found on art market purchases. 

At the same time, the 1988 excavations did not uncover any significant new objects, or the traces of items that 
surely were there, such as coffins and bones. Physical conditions at the site (moisture, extensive turning over of 
earth, powdering of debris) and the study of small items retrieved at the tomb showed that this was an unrealistic 
expectation. Thus, the data that is known from the tomb — described here and in the Catalogue of Chapter 5 — cannot 
be referenced as S. Smith attempted from more intact tombs (S. Smith 1992). 

Nor did the 1988 excavations reveal the exact location of any known object. It may be assumed, however, that 
the bits of glass and the beads of faience and Egyptian blue found in the burial chamber originated there. As for the 
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canopic jars, funerary trappings, jewelry, stone, silver, and vitreous vessels that must have been there but left no trace, 
the scattered ancient and modern finds on the platform and at the head of the wady suggest that the robbers of 191 6 
and of subsequent years arrived on the platform by ropes from above the tomb, and left the platform by using the 
same means to reach the wady head below. 

Most, if not all, of the pottery must also have been in the burial chamber. This is suggested by the remains of 
two large jars found there (pioo, WQPB) and by smaller dishes and jars at the wady head that would normally be 
found in a burial chamber. One hundred twenty-two pottery sherds or groups were judged to be New Kingdom; 
only four were from the burial chamber and nine from the platform, in comparison with ninety from the wady head, 
twelve from the Pit, and seven from the Chamber. It is remarkable that the robbers of 19 16 would have bothered to 
remove pottery from the burial chamber, particularly the large amphorae and storage jars; these would have required 
transport to the south end of the platform and dumping over the edge, as the descending corridor was probably only 
partially cleared. Perhaps it was subsequent villagers who removed the pottery, allowing Mackay's report to hold, that 
the robbers "were afraid to carry any rubbish outside so turned it over and over inside the tomb" (Doc. 10, p. 34). 

The Pit and Chamber in themselves were new discoveries. Thus it is unfortunate that the area around them was 
not studied more carefully in 1988, especially as a second pit to the west, noted on arrival, was not explored before 
being covered by excavated debris. The pit that was recorded yielded remnants of a Tuthmoside foundation deposit 
(Fig. 28), and those items — as well as the Late period— Coptic pottery, rags, and leather there — ^were probably original 
to the location. Carter found model adze and chisel blades in foundation deposits in front of KV 38 and 34 (GI Carter 
MSS I.J. 386: 221-6, 319; see also Daressy 1902: 286 no. 24930); typologically, a small axe inscribed for Tuthmosis 
Ill's wife Sitiah from Abydos may be cited (unpublished CG 16014, SR 10741; Mariette i88oa: pL 40c; Mariette 
i88ob: 583f ). As for Coptic remains, graffiti and Carter's observations attest to Coptic habitation in the southwest 
wadys (Chap. i). The purpose of the fragment of worked black stone from the Pit is not known (Fig. 83f), but note 
that an Osiris head and part of a stela were found previously in the Wady Qurud (Chap. i). 

On the other hand, it is unclear whether other ancient remains at the Pit and Chamber came from the gorge 
tomb — ^by way of the robbers who needed a place to hide or divide items, see Document i (p. 28) — or were part 
of a subsidiary burial. In the Pit, there was at least one sherd that joined a sherd from the wady head (p4i; see pSg). 
There were also the remains of an amphora (pi02) — a large vessel to have been brought that far. In the Chamber, 
there were sherds consistent with sherds at the wady head or the areas above (II-IV), a large storage jar (pio), gold 
leaf, and a lapis bead like that found in the gorge tomb. In any event, the size and careful cutting of the Chamber 
indicate that it was for a subsidiary burial. 
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MMA Excavations, 1988 




Fig. 31. Wady head as found, showing pile of stones 
around ladder and arrows pointing to graffito 3945 
(left, see Appendix i) and pit not excavated (right) 
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Fig. 32. Platform (Area II), descending corridor (III), and burial chamber (IV) as found, 
with meters above sea level marked 




MMA Excavations, 1988 




Fig. 3 5 . Mouth of descending corridor as found 
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Fig. 36. Section A-B of Fig. 40: descending corridor (Area III) and burial chamber (Area IV) as found. 
Note "sill" later found at juncture of corridor and chamber 




Fig. 37. Bottom of descending corridor as found, with modern 
baskets in foreground and piled debris of burial chamber beyond 
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Fig. 38. Cleared platform with meters above sea level marked. Note that sieving places 
are above bedrock 




Fig. 39. Platform area prior to final cleaning 
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Fig. 40. Platform, bottom of descending corridor, and burial chamber as cleared, with meters above sea level 
marked. Note "sill" at bottom of descending corridor 




Fig. 41. Section C-D of Fig. 40: platform as cleared, with step-like surface in doorway indicating plane of section 
further south 
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Fig. 42. Platform as cleared, looking south and showing Fig. 43. Looking west along platform; areas e-f of 

bedding planes of rock in area c— d running diagonally debris were on right (see Fig. 32). Note poor steps 

to direction of passage cut from west toward descending corridor 




Fig. 44. Looking into the burial chamber after cleaning, rock bedding planes running parallel to 
passage 
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Fig. 45. On left, north wall of burial chamber with double bands of chert above electric 
wire; note smoke smudges at ceiling of decending corridor 




Fig. 46. Looking from burial chamber into descending corridor. Note chiseled surfaces on 
left and right 



MMA Excavations, 1988 




Fig. 47. East wall of burial chamber, south wall on right. Double band of chert is about 
halfway up meter stick, smoke patches below it 




Fig. 49. South (left) and west (right) walls of burial chamber, with double band of chert 
above 2 meter stick, and smoke patches at upper left and right 
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Fig. 50. Plan and section of Pit and Chamber excavated, with meters above sea 
level marked 




Fig, 5 1 . The Pit partially excavated, with conglomerate in lower left giving way to rock in which 
Chamber was cut 
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Fig. 53. The mouth of the Chamber after cleaning it and Pit. Boulders on left were found scattered 
in Chamber 
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Fig. 57a-e. New Kingdom storage jars, Nile silt, formed on a hand-turned device. 1:3 
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Fig. 58a-h. New Kingdom storage jars, Nile silt, formed on a hand-turned device. Drawings 1:3 
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f. p2I 
















e. p22 





i. p24 ^ 




Rg. 59a-k. New Kingdom plates, Nae silt, wheel-made, 1:3 
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Fig. 6oa-d. New Kingdom rounded bowls, Nile silt, wheel-made. 1:3 



MMA Excavations, 1988 




Fig. 6ia-b. Additional New Kingdom rounded bowls, Nile silt, wheel-^made. 1:3 




Fig. 62a— f. New Kingdom carinated bowls, Nile silt, wheel-made. 1:3 
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Fig. 63a-g. New Kingdom beakers or conical bowls, Nile silt, wheel-made. 1:3 
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Fig. 64a-k. New Kingdom bases for open forms, Nile silt, wheel-made 
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Fig. 65a-h. New Kingdom jars, Nile silt, wheel-made. Profiles, 1:3 
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Fig. 66a-b. New Kingdom beer-jar bases, Nile silt, wheel-made. 1:3 Fig. 67. New Kingdom 

beaker, Nile silt, wheel-made. 

T • '■> 



a. p68 







c. P70 





Fig. 68a— £ New Kingdom botdes, Nile silt, wheel-made. 1:3 



P74 




Fig, 69. New Kii^dom stand, Nile silt, wheel-made. 1:3 




a. P75 



b. P76 




c . P77 




Fig. yoa-c. New Kingdom miniature open forms, Nile silt, wheel-made. 1:3 
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Fig. 7ia-d. New Kingdom bowk, desert marl, wheel^made. 1:3 




Fig. 72a-c. New Kingdom botdes, desert marl, wheel-made. 1:3 




Fig. 73a— c. New Kir^domjug$5 desert marl, wheel-made. 1:3 



a. p88 



TTJ 



b. p89 



Fig. 74a-b. New Kingdom ritual vessels(?), desert marl, wheel-made. 1:3 
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e. P94 



Fig. 75a— e. New Kingdom amphorae, desert marl, wheel-made with hand-finished bases. Profiles, 1:3 
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g. 76a-"b. Additional New Kingdom amphorae, desert marl, wheel-made with hand-finished bases. 



MMA Excavations, 1988 




Additional New Kingdom amphorae, desert marl, wheel-made with hand-finished bases. 
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Fig. 78a-d. New Kingdom-period storage jars/amphorae of foreign fabric and manufacture. 1:3 
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Fig. 8oa-e. Miscellaneous shapes and wares, wheel-made, date uncertain. 1:3 
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a. Fragment of pottery box 






b.. Unidentified pottery object 





d. Serpentinite 
storage jar*s rim 
fragment 




e. Fragment in d (^bove), 
with smaller serpentinite rim 
fragment (below) 



c. Drawings of pottery box 




1 2 3 4 

f Bone fragments 



6 7 9_t 



An additional unidentified pottery object 
Fig. 8ia— g. Items from Area I (wady head). Drawings, i:i 
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a> Tube and lentpid b^ads from Areas I^IV. 1:1 





® 



O 




c\ Drawings of items in a. i:i 




d. Prehistoric hand axe from Area 11. 1:3 





£ Limestpiie fi;agnient from Arm 11 




b. Glass from Areas 11 and IV, Lower right, Lilyquist and Brill 
1993^ 34 no. 6; sherd northwest fixim it, Bnll 1999: le 






® 




e* Bone fragments from Area 11 




g. Skin and bone fiagment from Area IV 



Fig. 82a-g. Items from Areas I (wady head), II (platform), III (descending corridor), and IV (burial chamber) 
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d. Rim of small travertine ointtnent jar (profile at left andjphoto 
at top) and fragment of feience ring (photo, bottom). i!i 




g. Three-sided limestone fiagment h. Piece of orange quartzite 

Fig. 83 a— h. Items from Pit, south of wady head 



MMA Excavations, 1988 
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a. Left to right, top to bottom: Green lumps, lapis lazuli 
melon bead, two fragments amber glass; copper-alloy pieces, 
gold leaf, resin. 




c. Left to right, top to bottom: Fragments of wood, piece of 
gessoed wood; bone, bitumen, mud seal 





b. Part of reddish mud sealing 




d. Fragments of wood (some gessoed); piece of bone on left 



Fig. 85a— d. Items from Chamber belonging to Pit, south of wady head 
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CHAPTER 4. INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGUE 
OBJECTS ASSOCIATED WITH TOMB 1 



History of the Non-Excavated Objects 



The catalogue of objects associated with Wady Di is presented in Chapters 5—7, with one consecutive series of bold 
numbers, 1-324. 

Most of the catalogued items are traceable to Mohammed Mohassib, the Luxor dealer who was identified as their 
purchaser shortly after the robbery (Doc. 10, pp. 33f ). Knowing that the scattered objects from the robbed tomb 
would be divided piecemeal unless carefully pursued, and having found a few beads while examining the tomb under 
permit, Howard Carter acquired the majority of objects of the Catalogue in local shops with the financial backing of 
Lord Camarvon, for whom Carter would soon begin excavations in the Valley of the Kings (James 1992: 154—8, i84f., 
i88f; James 1991; Reeves and Taylor 1992; Strudwick 2001). 

Besides Mohammed Mohassib, other dealers are known to have had connections to the find or objects in the 
Catalogue: 

Jusef Hassan of Luxor (Fig. 20): a silver stopper from 13-5; three faience bangles, no doubt 45—7; 
Callender's piriform jar 59; the top of cosmetic jar 96; a silver duck head, 164; and various elements 
and beads; 

Mohareb Todros of Luxor: in the MMA, 21.5 cm of granular beads, 1921; 198 inches of beads, 
1922; one lapis and thirty carnelian barrel beads, and four, fifteen-bead gold spacers, all from 
feHne armlets, 1922. In Berlin, nine rosettes, in 1925 (118). Seen by Keimer before 1949, gold 
acacia-seed beads: probably to be identified with 321-2; 

Mahmoud Mohassib of Luxor, son of Mohammed; 

Mahmoud Mansour of Luxor: starting in 1927—28, "false" rosettes (according to Keimer, see 

p, 289. below), probably 288; 
Nicholas Tano of Cairo: stone vase 48, in 1920; 

Maurice Nahman of Cairo: stone vase 80, 1920; sixty-nine rosettes (including some thought then 
to be forgeries, probably 283-7); nineteen inlaid gold pendants from collars, **forged or doc- 
tored," 1921 (probably drop pendants 296-7). Note also Lansing's recording of rosettes in Cairo, 
December 1916 (Doc. 19, p. 36) that are now considered modern; 

"Blanchard, Tano & ?" of Cairo: 20.0 cm, 38.0 cm, and 19. i cm strings of granular beads purchased 
by Lily Place, see Documents 26, 32-3 (pp. 38, 43); 154-5, 158-9. 

Some items were acquired from Qurna residents: the bottom of ointment jar 87 in 1917; a rosette in 1925; and four 
nefers and two palmettes in 1925. 

The source of some items is not known, however, for example the three vessels purchased by Hoffman Philip, 
an American member of the diplomatic service visiting Egypt in the late teens (Doc, 22, p. 37: 58, 63, 84), and beads 
and elements acquired by Captain Edward George Spencer-Churchill (162). Between 1927 and 1949, Ludwig 
Keimer saw numerous melon beads, rosettes, inlaid drops, elements of palmette and nefer shape, and a gold stall, pre- 
sumably in Luxor (Keimer 1949). 

The MMA purchased its holdings on the open market over a period of eighty years, with the exception of the 
canopic jars and some stone and silver vessels that Ambrose Lansing bought for the MMA while in Egypt, exporting 
them with excavated items and other purchases through the Cairo Museum. The early purchases as well as those of 
1958—88 are mainly traceable to Mohammed Mohassib and Mohareb Todros. The source of 117-8 is probably the 
same. In 1956, the MMA deaccessioned four canopic jars to Dr. Herbert Kalmanoff (2-3, 6, 8) and piriform jar 67 to 
the Lowe Art Museum, Coral Gables. 

Some items earlier associated with the tomb have not been located and will not appear in the various parts of the 
Catalogue. These are: 

One small amethyst acacia-seed bead (Keimer 1949: 137); 

seven stone vessels that the MMA purchased but did not receive in shipment: 
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P 25, travertine piriform jar, H, 21.0, badly broken, with two names of Tuthmosis III (Winlock 
1948: 12, 54); 

P 26, serpentinite piriform jar, H, 20.2, with cartouche of Tuthmosis III (Winlock 1948: 12, 54); 

P 27, travertine krater with strap handles, H, 17.5, broken and restored (Winlock 1948: 12, 54, 63); 

P 28, travertine jug, H, 19.0 (Winlock 1948: 12, 54, 63); 

P 63, 64, two large travertine vessels, one inscribed; 

P 65, a large serpentinite vessel, inscribed Tuthmosis III; 
one pair of gold bracelets, each hinged at one side and fastened at the opposite side with a disk-shaped 

clasp, the name and title of a wife inscribed on the circumference (Winlock 1948: 33); 
half a dozen finger and toe stalls (Winlock 1948: 11); 

one sistrum reported by a local resident, gold, about 20,0 H, the handle papyriform with Hathor 
heads, the upper part of naos form with crossbars (Winlock 1948: 10, 49). 

Some items reported to have been in the tomb, however, may never have existed: 
six large gold beads, inscribed (Winlock 1948: 10); 

one gold bowl with frieze of frogs around rim, reported to Ernest Mackay (Doc. 11, p. 34); 
one lapis vase with gold handles, reported to Mohammed Chaban (Doc. 3, pp. 3of ). 

Study of the Non-Excavated Objects, 1918-2001 

The MMA acquired its funerary items, the majority of everyday jewels, and virtually all vessels of stone, metal, and 
glass between 1918 and 1922. They were accessioned in 1926; however, a great deal of time was needed to sort out, 
mend, and reconstruct the thousands of disparate beads and jewelry elements that had been acquired. Winlock 
supervised these efforts, having worked with Arthur Mace on Senebtisy's objects (Mace and Winlock 1916) and 
alone on Sithathoryunet's belongings (Winlock 1934). Yet his responsibilities as Director of the Egyptian Expedition 
(1928-32), Curator of Egyptian Art (1929-39, during which time the Expedition in Egypt closed down and the 
Museum galleries in New York were newly arranged), and as Director of the Museum (1932-39) surely interfered 
with the tedious attention needed to process the numerous objects said to be from Wady Qurud. The canopic jars 
were displayed from 193 1, silver funerary and cosmetic vessels from 1932, headdresses and broad collars from 1933, 
and funerary jewelry and various jars from 1939. Photos of the objects were published first (Lythgoe 1923: 272£; 
Lythgoe 1927: 36; Winlock 1933, 1935; Metropolitan Museum of Art 1936: fig. i), then photos with descriptions 
(Winlock 1937, 1939; Lansing 1940; N. Scott 1944). When the new galleries of Egyptian art were opened in 1939, 
including all Wady Qurud material deemed worthy of exhibition, Winlock retired due to poor health. Between 
1943 and 1944 he wrote The Treasure of Three Egyptian Princesses in Maine. It was printed in 1948. 

After Winlock's death, the funds that Edward S. Harkness had contributed to the purchase of early "Wady 
Qurud" objects were signaled in 195 1 (Metropolitan Museum of Art 195 1), and new "Wady Qurud" pieces came 
to Hght. Between 1956 and 1970 the latter were recommended for purchase by Nora Scott, who also saw to their 
arrangement (Hayes 1958: 46; Redmond and Rorimer 1959: 34; Hayes 1959a; Hayes 1963: 66; N. Scott 1964: 231-4; 
Fischer 1966; Fischer 1970). These additions and adjustments were partially made in consultation with Cyril Aldred, 
a staff member at the MMA in 1955-56, and were illustrated in subsequent pubHcations (Aldred 1971; A. Wilkinson 
197 1). During this period, the newly purchased elements were integrated and restrung with old. In two instances, 
necklaces were created by Scott from beads left aside by Winlock (MMA 26.8,212, .213; see 140, 200, 202-3). 

The present author began working with the Winlock-Scott material in 1978, during the years of the reinstallation of 
the Egyptian collection funded by Lila Acheson Wallace that was concluded in 1983. In 1978, some objects from earlier 
purchases were judged modem, and a complete review of aU objects was then initiated. Major restringing was undertaken, 
a few new purchases were integrated into previous arrangements (Lilyquist 1982: 24; 1983: 25; 1988a), and some objects 
were temporarily set aside as having a doubtftil connection to the tomb. In two instances, several items from the early 
purchases were accessioned for the sake of completeness (30, 31, 213, 225, 296-7, 323-4). Every attempt was made to 
identify the components of each assemblage created in 1978—83, but this was not always possible, notably in cases involv- 
ing beads. In the venter of 1988, the tomb was excavated; one of the aims was a search for fragments of objects (Leclant 
1990, 1991; Lilyquist 1991). Several reports appeared about the ongoing study (Lilyquist 1995b, 1996b); by 2001, aU 
apparent issues concerning authenticity had been thoroughly investigated and the study was concluded. 
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Description of This Study 

SCOPE 

AU items previously associated with the tomb have been reviev^ed, including two small groups of material from earlier 
purchases. Additional items were noted in 1982-88 when purchases that seemed relevant to the Wady Qurud find 
were made; these items were not purchased but are also listed below. Unfortunately, it is impossible to know the 
original provenance of the unique items among the three groups. 

Remainder of 1919-22 acquisitions (Fig. 86) 
Inlays for drop-shaped elements 

four copper-colored glass, trapezoidal (one analyzed, Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 34 no. 8); 
one carnelian, triangular. 

Items for rosette elements 

four carnelian petal inlays, three small and a fourth larger; 

one opaque, cobalt-colored triangular inlay, for a trapezoid (Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 34 no. 9); 

fragments of gold strip, including one cusp corner; and a second cusp corner (modern) with suspension ring; 

one gold ring, one gold button (modern), three fragments gold strip (date unknown). 

Other jewel items 

gold wire for u^i^^-eye amulet 189, now attached to it; 

bits of silver, from 195-type beads; 

felspar acacia bead (P 55b; Fig. 232, p. 305); 

resin acacia bead with line incised around circumference (Fig. 232, p. 305); 
two gold rings, one inside the other; the inner ancient, the outer uncertain; 
one ring-spacer fragment, gray metal at broken surface (ancient?). 

Miscellaneous 

one gold brad (square-sectioned shank, domed button); 

one ''nail" of arsenical bronze (Wypyski), described in Museum records as "copper pin from Princesses mirror" but 

shape of head and thinness of shank make this unlikely; 
two wads of gold foil; 
one bit of wood; 

corner of metal strip with resin on it (ancient?); 
one piece of cut brass rod (modern); 
resin crumbs. 

Remainder of 1958-70 purchases (Fig. 87) 
Inlays 

two ridged, for 141-3, material unspecified; 
one triangular, calcite (Wypyski); 

five rectangular and one square, smoothed magnesium silicate (Wypyski); 

two rectangular, one with curved edge; one smaller, rectangular; all polished lapis lazuli with convex surface; 

one circular carnelian, convex surface polished; one carnelian lunette, polished flat surface; 

two jasper rosette petals, smoothed; 

one blue glass triangle, polished, for trapezoid element; 

eleven turquoise glass cusps, for horseshoe elements; 

chips of carnelian and turquoise glass; 

chips of jasper (modern; not illustrated); 

chips of translucent, cobalt-colored glass (modern; not illustrated). 
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Fig. 86. Remainder of MMA 1919-22 acquisi- 
tions, 1:1 




Fig. 87. Remainder of MMA 1958-70 acquisitions, 1:1 





d. Two flies, scale approximate 



Fig. 88a-e. Objects seen with MMA 1982-88 art market purchases, 1:1 
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Other jewel items 

two pieces of glass acacia, turquoise color, now strung into 152; 
two gold ring-beads; 
one carnelian ring-bead; 

gold pieces from rosette elements: cusp, button with two spokes attached, piece of wall. 
Miscellaneous 

three pieces bone (cf Thomas 1966: 238); 

two pieces gold foil: one, 2.2 L, with cut edges and fold, as for the edge of a jar lid; two small roughly shaped 

garnets; 
bits of brown resin. 

Art market objects seen with 1982-88 purchases 

Jewels 

gold lotus pendant inlaid with carneHan and lapis-blue glass inlay; and 
turquoise glass wallet spacer (Fig. 88c); 

two tube pendants of electrum (visual identification) plus the cap for a third (Fig. 88b [left], compared with Cat. 185 
on right); 

a series of gold Taweret amulets (Figs. 88a, 231 [center]; Nagy 1991: 4, figs. 6-7; see 306); 
two pale gold fly amulets (Fig. 88d; see 304); 

one gold plaque engraved with Hathor-cow (Fig. 88e; see 236-8). 
GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

The Catalogue of Chapters 5-7 divides the objects purchased on the art market and said to have come from Wady Di 
into three groups: those thought by the author to have come from the tomb (Chap. 5); those with a less sure link to 
the tomb (Chap. 6); and those whose connection to the tomb is tenuous to nonexistent (Chap. 7). 

Within each chapter, items are grouped by type (e.g., funerary items, vessels, jewelry, function not known). 
Gold sheet ornaments for the mummy are with "funerary" items, for example, while inlaid broad collar elements are 
with "jewelry." This is not to say that the inlaid coUars were not on the deceased at burial; the mummies of Kha's wife 
Meret and of Tutankhamun both displayed funerary as well as "everyday" jewelry. Resin was noted on 143 and on a 
few rosettes of 114, and cloth impressions seen on 143; refer also to Document 27 (pp. 38-41). Jewelry might also 
have been in boxes, to which the bits of wood and gold foil Chaban found could have belonged. 

The Contents provides catalogue numbers for the three major groups. An index and two concordances are pro- 
vided to faciUtate navigation. 

AUTHORSHIP 

The study of MMA items previously said to come from Wady Di was a team effort, as stated in the Acknowledgments. 
The source of analytical work or opinions by MMA staff members are included in the Catalogue where appropriate, 
viz. (Stone, Wypyski). For a listing of these personnel, see Acknowledgements and Abbreviations. 

FORMAT AND CONVENTIONS 

Citations in the Catalogue are treated as elsewhere, i.e., placed in the text of each entry rather than in footnotes. 

The Provenance heading in the Catalogue entries gives information that connects the item to the tomb. For the 
phrase "standard early provenance," see Abbreviations (p. xiv). 

The format of each entry is not always consistent, due to the highly varied nature of the material, composite 
character of any assemblage, and the type of information that could be extracted. Problematic entries — such as the 
gazelle diadem, wig covering and additional rosettes, broad collars, and sandals — are longer than those where 
condition or type required less intense investigation. 

Measurements are in centimeters unless stated otherwise. 
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CRITERIA FOR PLACEMENT IN THE CATALOGUE SECTIONS 

The likelihood for an art market object coming from Wady Di is based first on the finds of Mohammed Chaban, 
Howard Carter, and the author at the site; second, on archaeological, inscriptional, and technical studies; and third, 
on modern history. For instance, when an object had no match in the excavated material, then inscriptions, quality, 
or technological features became determining features (such as the type of gold working, or use of special glasses; see 
below). Winlock did not know the Chaban objects, nor, of course, the items found at the site in 1988. 

When objects lacked certifying technical features, and, in addition, were from purchases of 1958-70, the proba- 
bility of their origin in Wady Di was thought to decrease considerably. In this respect it should be noted that for 
objects believed Tuthmoside today, a certain amount of support for their origin in the Wady Qurud came from the 
judgment of Howard Carter as the main purchaser of the items from vendors and residents. (On Carter's wide abiHties, 
including local knowledge of antiquities looting, trade, and dealers, see James 1992: 68, 72-81, 97, 127, I33f , 136.) 
Consideration was also given to the temporal/physical situation in Egypt at this period. An important find was made 
near Luxor during August 19 16, and if royal Tuthmoside objects (many of them inscribed) that appeared in the shops 
did not come from the Wady Qurud find, from whence? At the same time, to draw the line between the objects in 
Chapter 5 from those in Chapter 6 was not easy, and was done partly to signal that there is no surety of provenance 
for some Tuthmoside-period objects that came to light following the 191 6 robbery. The characterization of certain 
objects as "likely" (viz., 65—73, 79—86 uninscribed vessels and lids; 134 Bes/Taweret elements; 136 Tilapia-spzcers; 
132 palmette pendants) rests on the judgment of the author, who found no possibility of absolute consistency. 

Earlier curators also reviewed the MMA objects of Chapters 5—7 for certainty of provenance. On February 17, 1907, 
Emma Andrews had already written in her diary: 

Theo. [Theodore M. Davis] was in Luxor this A.M. and Carter told him of various small and precious 
things which had been shown him by a native which had been stolen from Tyi's tomb [KV 55, the 
tomb where Davis was excavating]. The man had told Carter that Mr. Davis could have them all for 
L400. — ^provided no attempt at arrest was made! . . . Their practice is to mass together a lot of valuable 
things on such an occasion, with what has been stolen from a late find, and try to get a big price for all. 
(E. Andrews 19 18 [2]: 29) 

The provenance of the following items was questioned in, or omitted from, Winlock 1948; they are included in the 
Catalogue of this publication for the sake of completeness. 

typologically earlier date 

uraeus 223 (absent from Winlock 1948); 

storage jars 168-9: questioned because of small size [sic\, source a villager, date "clearly Predynastic" 

(Winlock 1948: 50 note 4); 
felspar-inlaid fish 225 (absent from Winlock 1948; accessioned in 1983); 

5/ien-amulet 303 : crude glass inlays in outer channel when purchased in Cairo disquieting, however, 
decided the remainder could have been in tomb (Winlock 1948: 27). 

Tuthmoside date 

two cosmetic jars of travertine and an ointment jar of serpentinite, namely 166, 174—5: questioned 
due to lack of gold trim, inscriptions, or rough manufacture (Winlock 1948: 52f.); 

green marble kohl pot fragments 90: questioned because of lack of inscriptions and gold trim 
(Winlock 1948: 51); 

green marble bowl fragments 101-2: questioned because of lack of inscriptions and fragmentary 

nature (Winlock 1948: 62); 
wdSt-eye bead 189 (absent from Winlock 1948); 

tube pendant 185: initially questioned because of silvery color, then accepted (Winlock 1948: 26). 
typologically later date 

shrine-shaped plaque 228 (absent from Winlock 1948). 
date unknowHy manufacture poor 

five amethyst objects, 218-22: Winlock considered the date as well as the association of these 
unfinished "jars" with the tomb uncertain (1948: 53). 
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reason for exclusion unknown 

two inlays 323-4 (absent from Winlock 1948). 

Winlock was also aware of the fact that certain cosmetic jars might not have their original lids (1948: 51), and Scott 
realized that a few items in the 1958-70 acquisitions did not belong: eleven Gorgon heads assigned to the Ptolemaic 
period and strung with eighteen beads now understood as modern (MMA 1970. 169.81—. 109), and fifty-two gilt glass 
Roman beads (MMA 1970. 169. iio~.i6i). 

Furthermore, while Winlock saw the excellence of lotiform terminals 130 (1948: 20), he also saw the crudeness 
of many items, signaling out buckle 315 (1948: 37), feline armlets 137-8 (1948: 31), canopic jars i— 12 (1948: 47), 
and — in the end — the gold work in general (1948: 40). He concluded his publication with this statement: 

Perhaps much Eighteenth Dynasty goldsmiths' work was done just as it is in the bazaars of Cairo today, 
where gold and silver ware are looked on purely as bullion, sold by weight, with as little as possible being 
paid for workmanship. In the modern goldsmiths' market it is hard to get anything except the crudest 
work, but the metal is always extremely pure. Without much doubt that is how the cups and dishes, the 
diadems and necklaces, and all the jewels from the tomb of the Princesses were rated in ancient Thebes. If 
so, these ladies had a not inconsiderable treasure which they could dispose of in order to escape any diffi- 
culties which might beset them on their endless journey. At least, in some such way it is easiest for us to 
explain the lavish materials and the rather poor workmanship of so much of this find. (1948: 64) 

It will be seen below that many Catalogue entries note poor workmanship (see diadem 108), and that even the exca- 
vated rosette found by Chaban has gold flashing and raggedly cut inlays (Figs. 17c, 89a; see further below). 

With the exception of atypical rosettes 283-6 (p. 289) and drop elements 249 and 251, however, Winlock did 
not consider forgeries a possible category for the purchased objects. Scott considered the possibility for we/^r-elements 
293 that Winlock had not strung, although she used them in a rearrangement of 1959. Apparently C. WiUiams did 
not consider forgery either, as judged by notes on a number of items she saw when preparing her New- York 
Historical Society catalogue of 1924 (see Hathor-plaques 236-8 and sheet gold ornaments 230—1), Only in more 
recent times have doubts been expressed: by Donald P. Hansen in the mid-1960s, concerning the appearance of gold 
u^i?^-eyes 239—44; by Bruce Williams while working on the Egyptian reinstallation in 1976, concerning the work- 
manship on parts of gazelle diadem 108, and inscriptions and shapes among the gold vessels; and by Nicholas Reeves 
in 2000 for Maat-plaque amulets 308 (Reeves 2000: i$o). When told around 1985 that the gold vessels had been 
determined modern, the MMA's former Registrar, Irma Bezold Wilkinson, said she had felt uneasy about them 
from their first appearance. 

In the present study, a number of the objects previously associated with Wady Di are considered modern, and 
the criteria for so judging them is presented in Chapter 7. 

The variance between past and present assessments can be explained by several factors: a lack of comparative 
material available to Winlock and his contemporaries, including the archaeologist Carter (notably for gold vessels 
251-6, 260—2, 266-71); the lack of analytic tools; the curatorial desire to build a collection and to give unique 
objects the benefit of the doubt; and, finally, the facts that (i) genuine items were mixed in with what are now con- 
sidered forgeries, (2) a number of funerary types came in multiples of threes — thus encouraging a disposition toward 
building groups rather than critically analyzing individual objects, and (3) scholarship had not developed to the point 
where intense critical scrutiny between a number of specialists was thought essential (Wolf Rudolph [1996] sees this 
as a post- WWII phenomenon). It is also this author's opinion that the brilliance of gold as a material deflects criticism. 
For further discussion of the issue of forgery, see Chapter 7. 

Although personal knowledge of the find would have been invaluable in the present study, the break in insti- 
tutional memory had the advantage of supporting an approach in which the understanding of each object became 
more important than its display. In this respect, the isolation of items that did not come, or are not likely to have 
come, from Wady Di is an advance. 

GENERAL COMPARATIVE SOURCES 

To bring order and precision to the numerous and complex objects associated with the tomb of foreign wives in the 
Wady Qurud, broad comparative studies were undertaken and are cited extensively. The two most frequently used 
corpora were those from the tombs of Tutankhamun (Harry Burton TAA photographs in the MMA and GI, and 
Carter excavation notes in the GI) and the kings and oflficials at Tanis (Montet 1947, 195 1). Middle Kingdom royal 
material was also useful, especially the jewelry from Dahshur (Morgan 1895, 1903; Farag and Iskander 1971) and 
Lahun (Brunton 1920). 
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Fortunately, there is a significant amount of published Theban material from royal burials that is roughly con- 
temporary with the time of Tuthmosis III: 

Schiaparelli's prince and princess Ahmose in the Valley of the Queens (Porter and Moss 

1964: 75 5f, 769; Thomas 1966: 186); 
Ahhotep (Daressy 1909: CG 61006; Porter and Moss 1964: 660); 
Ahmose Nefertary (Daressy 1909: CG 61003; Lilyquist 1993d: in and 1995a: 55f); 
Meryetamun (Winlock 1932); 

Tuthmosis I, KV 38 (Daressy 1902: 30of , 303f ; Lilyquist 1995a: 57); 
Hatshepsut, KV 20 (T. Davis 1906; Lilyquist 1995a: 57); 

Tuthmosis III, KV 34 (Daressy 1902: 281-98; G. E. Smith 1912: 35; Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 25; 
Lilyquist 1995a: 57); 

Amenhotep II, KV 35 (Daressy 1902: 63-279; Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 28-30; Lilyquist 1995a: 58); 
Tuthmosis IV, KV 43 (Carter and Newberry 1904; Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 3of; Lilyquist 1995a: 58); 
KV 55 (T. Davis 1910); 

and the "Princesses tomb" (Porter and Moss 1964: 769f ; Dodson and Janssen 1989). 

Individual items from New Kingdom royal burials (mostly from the art market) were also helpful: 

Intef (Winlock 1924: 274f , pi. 14; Raven 1988; H. Schneider 1995: 4of); 
Sebekemsaef (C. Andrews 1990: 89; Edwards 1985); 
Seqenenra Tao II (Daressy 1909: CG 61 001); 

Ahhotep group (Bissing 1904: CG 18478-80, 18482; CG 28501 [catalogue not published] ; 

Lilyquist 1993b: 50, 55f- and Lilyquist 1995a: 55); 
Kamose (Cairo 14/12/27/12; Porter and Moss 1964: 600; Winlock 1924: pL 21). 

A good deal of private Theban material was also available for reference: 

in the Dra abu el-Naga vicinity, this included the anonymous female burials found by Passalacqua 
(Passalacqua 1826: i58f ; Moller 1910: 25-32, pis. 5-7; Porter and Moss 1964: 612) and Petrie 
(Petrie 1909: 6-10; Porter and Moss 1964: 606; Thomas 1966: 174, AN E; Bourriau 1991: 132; 
Eremin et al. 2000); 

in the Valley of the Kings, Maiherpri, KV 36 (Daressy 1902: 1-61) and Yuya and Tuya, KV 46 

(T. Davis 1907; Quibell 1908); 
in Sheikh Abdel-Qurna, Ramose and Hatnufer (Lansing and Hayes 1937; Hayes 1959b: 464, 

"Hat-nufer"); 

in the lower Assasif, various late Middle Kingdom— Tuthmoside tombs (Carnarvon and 

Carter 1912; Porter and Moss 1964: 611, 615-9), especially the MMA's Neferkhawet, Boki, and 

Ruyu (Hayes 1935 and 1959b: 465; Porter and Moss 1964: 62if ); 
in the Valley of the Queens, the vizier Imhotep and stable-master Nebiry (Porter and Moss 1964: 

749, 75 5f; Thomas 1966: 186; Dolzani 1982: N. 19001, 19003-6); 
and in Deir el-Medina, burials of Kha and Meret (Schiaparelli 1927; Curto and Mancini 1968; 

Curto et al. 1980) and tombs of Bruyere's East Cemetery (Bruyere 1937). 

Publications of contemporary Nubian material were also used: Randall-Maciver and WooUey 191 1, Save-Soderberg 
and Troy 1991, Vercoutter 1970, 1975, 1976, andB. Williams 1992. 

The MMA provided invaluable resources for unpublished comparative studies: its Lisht and Theban excavated 
objects for technical studies; its facsimile paintings and photographic negatives from the Graphic Section of its 
Expedition for representations; and the notes of C. Williams for an unequaled model of thoroughness and keen 
observation in the analysis and contemplation of ancient Egyptian gold work. 

The Museum also had a staff with various specialties that enthusiastically devoted its attention to the problems 
inherent in the study — a staff that was fortunate to have analytical equipment at hand due to the commitment of the 
Museum. 
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TECHNICAL AND FORMAL INDICATORS OF PROVENANCE AND DATE FOR THE 
GOLD WORK 

Technical studies became an important tool for studying gold and vitreous items associated with Wady Di. Frag- 
ments excavated at the site included glass inlay, glass beads, and gold work that was then studied with excavated 
material from other sites. The combined information was used to authenticate items, often of royal character, that 
came to light in Luxor with a Wady Qurud provenance between 191 6 and 1922 as well as later. Archaeological and 
art historical information is often viewed as more limited than philological evidence in establishing authenticity (with- 
out reason, to the author); technical studies can add an important dimension to all three areas of research. 

It should be noted parenthetically that a few jewels excavated at the tomb do not have parallels among art market 
objects: tube beads of Egyptian blue and faience from both Chaban's work (L i. 0-1.2) and the MMA excavations 
(L 1.3, faience), and a bugle bead of Egyptian blue from Chaban's investigation (Figs. lyh; 82a, c). Perhaps the former 
belonged to beadwork for the mummies (cf Wente and Harris 1980: microfiche Aio, sheet i of 5); note, too, that 
the mummy of Meryetamun had a beaded diadem (Winlock 1932: fig. 2). 

It may be asked whether there was any technical evidence from the objects concerning their original placement 
in the tomb. Resin was noted on the hinged ornaments and several rosettes, but whether this means that they were 
on the deceased or in boxes is not known. Kha's wife Meret and Tutankhamun had both "funerary" and "everyday" 
jewelry on their bodies. 

Egyptian gold working techniques and construction features are widely described in the literature (Vernier 1907; 
MoUer 1910; MoUer 1924: 14-35; C. Williams 1924; Aldred 1971: 46-129 and 1979; A. Wilkinson 1971: i-io; 
Ogden 1982 and 2000; C. Andrews 1990: 67-99; Miiller and Thiem 1998). Some observations are given next that 
have particular relevance to the gold and vitreous objects associated with Wady Di. They should be contrasted with 
observations made from objects thought modern, pp. 271-8. 

Overall quality 

The jewels now associated with the tomb of Tuthmosis Ill's foreign wives are not of uniform quality. The gold 
work is sometimes fine (falcon and lotiform terminals 129-31, Bes and Taweret elements 134, wallet and Tilapia- 
spacers 135-6, inlaid hinged ornaments 141-3), but in other instances it is second- or third-rate. Some items have 
poor joining, chasing, or construction. For instance, the head plate of 114 reveals tentative chasing and has a large 
piece of cut metal (i.e., a *'coupon" used for bonding) in a recess on the top surface (Fig. 159 [left], upper right in 
photo]). It also has flooded, over-fired hard solder (upper left). The bottom side of the head plate reveals that there 
was considerable difficulty at these points in joining the solid bottom to a top pierced by cut-outs surrounded by 
thin perpendicular walls (Fig. 159 [right]). 

The presence of glass inlay in jewels of different quality shows, however, that different levels of workmanship 
were used for the royalty in Wady Di. The glass in the excavated rosette of Chaban (Fig. 89a) is similar in color, 
condition, and shape to the copper-colored glass in the purchased rosettes. That type of glass occurs with a crizzled, 
cobalt-colored type in the high quality, Egyptian-inscribed hinged ornaments (Fig. 89e) that in turn is found in an 
earring with sloppily made tubes and an attachment patched by a coupon (Fig. 89b). Excavations document that 
quaUty can differ in a tomb: Tutankhamun's jewels show both poor chasing (on Carter 26ii; Miiller and Thiem 
1998: 183; JdE 61949) and sure lines (applique SR 292; Fig. 90a). Different quality chasing is also seen in the 
Ahhotep group (Miiller and Thiem 1998: figs. 254, 255). 

Design 

Modern goldsmiths describe ancient Egyptian gold work not only as technically proficient but intelligently designed. 
The amount of gold is suited to the object, and the object will have few parts — partly because a method for joining 
larger segments had not been developed. While Middle Kingdom jewels are often cited for their purity of design, 
even the opulent Tutankhamun jewels illustrate these basic principles. For vessels of precious metals, design can be 
studied most extensively in the containers from Tanis. 

Composition of base alloys (see Appendix 2, pp. 342-5) 

Ogden has recently stated that most native Egyptian gold prior to the Late period was probably gold-as-mined, its 
major impurity always silver and its copper less than 2% (Ogden 2000: 162-4). To some scholars, "gold" has to be at 
least 75% pure, and below that — in the presence of considerable silver — must be termed "electrum." But an object 
can still look gold at 60% purity, especially with a higher copper level, and color, rather than composition, must 
have been the determining factor to the ancient Egyptians. In Ogden's experience, 70-85% purity is most typical of 
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c. Lion box spacer from MMA 26.8. 124d, Cat. 138; note d. Bead spacer shown at left. Cat. 138, with considerable 

excess solder along edge excess solder 




e. Inlaid hinged ornament MMA 26.8.129, Cat. 141, with 
excess solder on left vertical strip, and coupon to right of 
hinge 



Fig. 89a— e. Details of Wady Qurud gold work 
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Fig. 9oa-c. Details of Tutankhamun and Tanis gold work 
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Middle and New Kingdom gold work, with purity above that rare before the Late period; then, 95% purity is noted, 
possibly because of the introduction of refining. 

Systematic compositional analysis was not undertaken in this study; rather, analyses were performed when other 
sources of information were inconclusive (see Appendix 2; micro-samples were taken except in two cases). It should 
be noted that the recent jewelry analyses of Petrie's Qurna woman were on the surface of the objects (Eremin et al. 
2000: 38), and therefore can be roughly compared with only two of those in Appendix 2 because of different meth- 
odology. Note also recent analyses published by Richard Newman and Michele Derrick (Markowitz et al., 2002: 
I24f , 127). The gold purity of objects considered ancient here was almost always below 75%, the copper generally 
between 2 and 4%, with silver making up the difference. 

For the composition of metal objects considered modern, see p. 274 as well as Appendix 2. 

Preparation and shaping of gold 

Ancient hammer work was rhythmic and orderly; most of its traces were removed in the course of work by the use 
of tools with increasingly large radii, up to the final hammering step of planishing. The aim was to produce a strong 
object, economical in its use of materials and free from marks of workmanship. Luster was achieved by burnishing. 

Techniques of joining, including solder 

Egyptian goldsmiths were masters of gold construction and were accomplished at utilizing several materials in the 
manufacturing process. 

For very small joins, evidence suggests that malachite was ground and mixed with a natural glue and then placed 
between the parts to be joined. After the mixture dried and the object was heated, the copper of the malachite 
diffused into the gold-silver alloy and lowered the melting temperature of the alloy's surface. Continued heating 
melted the surface and created a bond at the points of contact (Aldred 1971: 97—100; Ogden 1982: 64f.). Figure 90b 
shows an example of fusion where it is assumed that a copper salt was present (Tutankhamun vulture applique, 
Carter 256rrrr, Carter 1927: pi. 76d); the gold substrate to which a gold loop was attached had just changed to a 
melted state. Examples with granules are well illustrated by Baines (1998: fig. 17.3a— c). 

In some cases, the joining material is more evident, as on a bangle from the Ahhotep group (Vemier 1907-09: 
CG 52074), the Wady Qurud rosette retrieved by Chaban (Fig. 89a), on horseshoe rosettes of 114, a box spacer 
from lion armlet 138 (Fig. 89c), and barrel spacers from the same reconstructed armlet (Fig. 89d). Solder and messy 
joining is also found in excavated jewels. One of Tutankhamun's falcon collars shows such a repair at the top row of 
beads (Fig. 90c [right]; Carter 256gg, SR 313). This collar also shows a reinforcement at the base of the falcon's 
neck. Among the catalogued objects below, such reinforcements are quite messy on earring iio (Fig. 89b) and the 
head plate of 114, but neater on medium-quality vulture 28, sandal sole 34, post of gazelle diadem 108 and right ear 
of proper left gazelle, and tube pendants 180 and 183. East Mediterranean metalwork also shows such reinforcements 
(see Lilyquist 1993b: fig. 23d). All of these joins are thought to have been made with a powdered copper salt. 

Not reported in the literature, however, is the use of square- or sliver-shaped coupons in the initial construction 
of an object for instances where a copper salt would not have been sufficient to secure a bond (cf. Ogden 1992: 5 if; 
Oddy 1996: 191). Such coupons can be seen clearly on the high quality hinged omaments 141 (Fig. 89e). According 
to Stone, this is hard solder, sometimes termed brazing alloy in the UK and in industrial technology within the US. 

In the diffusion process, the silver-to-gold ratio will inevitably be the same in the join as in the adjacent metal, 
and copper will have been added to lower the melting point at the join (Stone; see Appendix 2, 108, 133, 138, 141, 
where two-to-three times as much copper occurs). In the fillet of a hard soldered join, the silver-to-gold ratio usually 
has no necessary compositional relationship to the substrate material. Most often in modern gold work, the solder 
will have a karat less gold than the gold of the substrate. 

It is sometimes difficult to visually determine whether the solder on purchased gold work is ancient or modem 
(see also Maryon 1941: 122—4; see pp. 274—7 for solder on modern objects). To the author's knowledge, there is no 
published systematic study of joining, and the archaeologist is sometimes left in limbo, especially when lacking 
analyses (cf. Schorsch 1995: 133). 

Air holes 

Air holes are found in the hollow elements discussed here {nefer and palmette 132, Bes and Taweret 134); they were 
not necessary in the fused Tilapia- and wallet spacers 135—6 that were provided with string holes. 

In the comparative study of excavated gold work, various types of air holes were observed. Two necklaces from 
Carnarvon-Carter Assasif tomb 37 had holes that appeared cut, as well as holes punched from within and flattened 
on the outer surface around the edge in an irregular manner (Carnarvon and Carter 1912: pi. 73.53, MMA 
26.7.1374; pi. 73.79, MMA 26.7.1384). Most often the hole was punched from the outside in. 
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Means of suspending elements and pendants 

A variety of techniques were used in ancient Egypt to suspend individual jewels. Some pendant elements have a 
raised front joined to a flat back plate, and holes through the sides for suspension. Others have a separate suspension 
loop, where the back plate may extend slightly upward to provide a base against which the separate ring is joined 
above the front plate. A separate suspension ring may also "grasp" the pendant from either side (electrum shell i8i); 
or there may be a tube braised to the back (224). For excavated examples with these features, see two ne/er-elements 
and a Taweret in MMA 26.7.1384 from Carnarvon-Carter Assasif tomb 37. 

Among the loose elements of Wady Qurud-associated jewelry, a number have small rings attached to the exterior 
of the walls: one at the top allows use as a pendant (palmettes 132); one at top and bottom allows use in rows {nefers 
132 and drops 129— 30, 133); one to three at either side allow lateral intermeshing (rosettes 114-28) and suspension 
from the top if there is a loop there (rosette trapezoids); and rings on all four sides allow both lateral and vertical 
intermeshing (Beses and Tawerets, 134). 

H^i^^-amulets from Dahshur (Morgan 1903: pi. 5.46) and shaped plaques from Tutankhamun's tomb (Carter 
256], Carter 1927: pi. 83.b) have rings on the sides. SHghtly varied plaques of differing dimensions that form straps 
for Tutanhamun's corselet also have side rings (Carter 54k [Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 391]; 269i-j, Miiller and 
Thiem 1998: fig. 380), as do loose elements from Tanis (Montet 1947: pi. 56a). Loops at top and bottom are more 
common, as on Dahshur amulets (Morgan 1903: pi. 5) and variously shaped plaques for Tutankhamun (for example, 
Carter 256i [Carter 1927: pi. 8ia] and Carter 256mmm [Carter 1927: pi. 8ib; Miiller and Thiem 1998: figs. 376-7 
[photos reversed]). Loose elements from Tanis (Montet 195 1: pi. 36) and Herakleopolis (Leclant 1990: pi. 53 fig. 51) 
also have top and bottom rings. Threading is another method that was used to intermesh elements in 
Tutankhamun's objects (Carter 54k, Carter 1923: pi. 37). 

Only two instances were found of elements with loops on all four sides. The first is in the corselet of Tutanhamun, 
where loops on the sides are interspersed with gold ring beads, and loops in the center of the top and bottom intermesh 
with loops of plaques above and below (Carter 267j and 1; TAA neg. 1039). A second instance is on spacers from 
Tanis that laterally connect bracelet elements; these also have loops on all four sides (Montet 195 1: pi. 123). 

Chased lines 

Egyptian craftsmen pushed a copper or bronze tracer with crescentic tip along the surface of gold sheet to displace, 
but not remove, metal and create a chased line; see the superlatively worked, hinged ornaments 141-3 (Figs. 172—3, 
225 [left]), where the lines are sure and varied in character, and the signs well spaced and naturalistic. A vulture 
appHque of Tutankhamun (SR 292) also shows well-chased Hnes (Fig. 90a), while a sandal of Psusennes shows 
smooth lines outlining the sole and creating cross-bands, but ^'stepping" marks as the tool navigated a sharper curve 
(Fig. 90C [left], JdE 85842). Different qualities of line can be found among excavated objects, and not always due to 
scale: on a fan of Tutankhamun (Edwards 1976a: 112) the inscription is more sketchy than on a coffinette (loc. cit., 165) 
and a pectoral (Miiller and Thiem 1998: 182 top). 

During this research, a second type of line was noted on excavated gold work. Very fine and fluid, it pushed 
gold and displaced it but did not remove it. An example appears to exist on Ahmose's ewer from Tanis (Freed 1987: 
no. 21; Lilyquist 1988b: fig. 60). 

The tracer's shape and method of application differs from the modern graver's. The graver is typically of iron or 
steel, has a triangular point, and removes gold. An example of engraved line is seen in a gold vessel (Fig. 225 [right]), 
and is discussed on p. 227. 

Annotated elements 

Occasional marks appear on the back plates of jewelry elements discussed in the Catalogue: ticks are scored and dots 
punched into the backs of rosettes, while ticks are chiseled at the edges (p. 167); punches or ticks mark almost all the 
drop elements (p. 171). The marks in the back plates must have functioned as a system of notation for placement, as 
evidenced by one of Tutankhamun's inlaid flexible collars (Carter and Egyptian Museum numbers not recorded). 
There, a series of one to six parallel ticks — seemingly consecutive in adjacent elements — was pressed from above on 
one wing and from below on the other wing. Punches are found in the back plates of Persea-fruit elements inlaid 
with glass and stone in the British Museum (Stead 1986: fig. 52 no. EA 3076; C. Andrews communication, 18 Aug. 
1987) and in Leiden (Boeser 1910: pi. 19). 

As for the ticks scored at the edge of elements, these appear on a pendant from Schiaparelli's work in the Valley 
of the Queens (Donadoni Roveri 1988b: fig. 199, Turin 5108^/5), a flexible collar of Tutankhamun (Carter 256nnn: 
Carter 1927: pi. 8ib), and two elements associated with KV 55 (Daressy in T. Davis 1910: 21 no. 10; E. Andrews 
I9i8[2]: 29; Bell 1990: loi). 
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Inlay 

Inlaid jewelry (referred to here as cloisonne) occurs in many objects associated with Wady Di: in the head plate and 
rosette elements of the wig cover and in additional rosettes 114—28; and in rosettes for the gazelle diadem 108, 
attachments on earrings 109—13, hinged inlaid ornaments 141-3, and various broad collar elements (terminals, coun- 
terpoise, inlaid drops, and inlaid nefers of 129— 33, 162). 

Middle Kingdom precursors for many of these inlaid elements were excavated at Dahshur and Lahun. Cloisoned 
jewels closer in date to Wady Di include pendants from Mirgissa (Vercoutter 1970: 241, Mobilier, pi. 26.27) and Thebes 
(Turin 5108W5, Donadoni Roveri 1988b: fig. 199, from Imhotep [Porter and Moss 1964: 755 no. 46]; Bissing 1900: 
pis. 8a.2, 9. id). An inlaid lotus ornament was also found in Maiherpri's tomb (Daressy 1902: 29, no. 24067a, pi. 9). 

The rosettes of the wig covering and diadem, the earrings, lotus terminals, and counterpoise all have interior 
walls separating the different inlays. In contrast, the drop elements have surface strips that cover adjoining edges of 
the inlays. 

Use of glass, including a transparent crizzled type 

For a survey of pre-Tuthmosis III glass, see Lilyquist and BriU (1993) and Lilyquist (1993a, 1993c). Worth mentioning 
in particular is the early i8th dynasty cloisoned pendant excavated by Schiaparelli at Thebes — referred to above — that 
has glass inlay. Maiherpri's tomb had glass beads (Daressy 1902: 30 no. 240686/5, c—e). 

Winlock did not recognize the copper-colored glass in the wig covering and rosettes 114-28, falcon terminals 
129, drop elements 129-30, or inlaid ornaments 141— 3 (1948: 18, 21, 3 if), nor did he highlight the glass from the 
tomb that he did recognize. Taken with the three vitreous vessels believed to come from the tomb (93, 103—4), 
however, Wady Di yielded the largest group of glassy material known before the reign of Amenhotep II. The inlay 
and bead types are illustrated in Fig. 91a— n. 

One of the two types of glass inlay is widely noted; transparent and crizzled, it sometimes retains a bluish cast, 
otherwise it may be yellowed by resin. The glass of one rosette was analyzed and found to have been colored with 
cobalt (Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 32f no. F). All of the transparent crizzled glass inlay in the elements below is taken 
to be that type, due to its similar appearance and invariable occurrence with copper-colored glass and camelian 
inlays. As only one piece was analyzed, however, this glass is termed ''transparent crizzled glass" here. According to 
Brill (communication 1980), it is not unusual for one glass type to be better preserved than another from the same 
environment (here copper- versus cobalt-colored). A variance of 16-20% in sodium — which could happen in the 
day-to-day work of a glassmaker — could mean that glass would deteriorate diflFerently. A second variable would be 
annealing, the heating and cooling of a substance to create strength and prevent brittleness. 

Mixed materials in the same color range 

Camelian and jasper were sometimes used interchangeably in the rosettes, gazelle diadem inlays, and drop elements. 
Tuya's gilded inner coffin has inlay of dark red alternating with light red in most rows of the broad collar, while the 
body of the vulture is randomly inlaid with dark and light (T. Davis 1907: pi. 9). This differentiation does not occur 
on the other coffms of Tuya or on any objects of Yuya. 

Colored bedding material 

Instances of colored cement were noted in the Catalogue objects. In excavated examples it was seen in a rosette 
thought to be from KV 42 (Eaton-Krauss 1999: 125 note 90; see further on Sennefer and Senetnay, Giddy 2001: 29, 
Western Thebes 5), an unpublished ear stud from Malqata (MMA 44.4.6), Tutankhamun's objects (Lucas in Carter 
1927: 167), and broad collar elements from KV 55 (Daressy in T. Davis 19 10: 21). 

Red gold surfaces 

Two types of red surfaces were noted in the study of gold objects thought to be ancient (Chaps. 5—6): 

lepidocrosite, an iron oxide accretion that forms on the surface (a tide line on one rosette in 114 
indicates that it had been deposited by liquid, and ground water would be reasonable, given the 
location of the tomb); 

silver-gold sulfide, a corrosion product of a silver-gold alloy resulting from the airborne attack of 
sulphur; see Frantz and Schorsch 1990. 
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a. Tenninal tor Cat. 129 





b. Terminal for Cat. 130 



d. Hetnetitfor 
Cat. 132 (MMA 
1982,137.3) 




g. Rosette for Cat. 
X08 




Elementtfor 
Cat, l|0 (MMA 
1982,137.2) 




h. Earring, 
Cat, 109 (MMA 
26,8.93b) 




c. Counterpoise, Cat. 13 1 




f. Types of elements 
used in Cat. 114 



i. Detail of MMA 26.8.130 
(Cat. 141) 




J. Bead found by 
Oi^b^, sc^Fig. 17k 




k. Bead in 
Cat 153 



1. Bead in Cat. 151 
(MMA i983-^37*4) 



m. Above, bead 
in Cat 130; 
beIow» bead in 
Cat 137 (MMA 
26.8.121a) 



n* Bead in 
Cat l$3 



Legend: 



Tufquoise opague glass 



Blue tnmslucent 



Fig. 9ia-n. Glass beads and glass-inlaid ornaments and elements associated with Wady Qurud. 1:1 
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CHAPTER 5. CATALOGUE PART A, 
OBJECTS ASSIGNED TO TOMB 1 (1-165) 



Funerary Items 



CANOPIC JARS 

Three sets of canopic jars (1-4, 5-8, 9-12); see pp. 190-4, 33of., 334 
Provenance 

The names on two of the sets (Manhata, 5-8, and Maruta, 9-12) are beHeved to occur on pottery sherds excavated 
at the site in 1988 (p. 332, Fig. 266). 

The jars were seen by Carter in the autumn of 1916 (p. 47); names and titles on all three sets were sent to 
Gardiner and recorded by him (Doc. 15, p. 35; Winlock 1948: 11). 

Previous assessment 

Winlock found the workmanship quite inferior (1948: 46-8). 
Current understanding 

Contemporary comparative examples exist from royal and private burials (Lilyquist 1993d; Capel and Markoe 1996: 
no. 82; Dolzani 1982: nos. 19001, 19003-6, 19142; Daressy 1902: Uf no. 240o6a-d; Hayes 1935: 25f ). Different sizes 
are sometimes represented within the same set, and instances are known where the jars were empty. Jars in the 
tomb of Amenhotep II contained cartonnage masks; Daressy suggested these were for mummified packages (1902: 
I05f nos. 24274-81), as had been found in Yuya's burial (Quibell 1908: CG 51014). Tuya's packets had gilded 
masks (loc. cit., CG 51018). 

All sets here are made of white Hmestone and were clearly made at the same time although there are slight differ- 
ences: the stoppers are solid with flat bottoms, the jars rarely sit plumb, the eyes are highlighted with black paint, 
and the inscriptions are incised and filled with blue paint. Two of Manuwai's jars are tall and two are squat; one of 
her jars and all four of Manhata's have three columns of inscriptions rather than four. The most finely worked set is 
Manuwai's. The stoppers of each set show a distinct physiognomy: Manuwai had a well-formed heart-shaped face; 
Manhata, a broad face with heavier features; and Maruta, a small face and ears (Fig. 267). 

Dorman noted that seven of the jars have Sethe's type Vlll-canopic inscription, but that i, 4, 6, 9, and 12 have 
type IX (imperative vs sdm.nf-fovm; Sethe 1934: 2*-6*). Both forms are known in the Tuthmoside period, and 
the jars for each wife contain at least one example of each. In the author's opinion, all jars could have been inscribed 
by the same person. Each set includes invocations to Isis/Kebesenuef, Nepthys/Hapy, Neith/Imsety, and Selket/ 
Duamutef. 

All but jars 4 and 11 have bits of plaster with Egyptian blue or gold leaf inside; these are the remnants of wrapped 
and decorated viscera. In addition, all twelve jars show use, as seen by bitumen traces in the bottom or on the outside. 
Jars I and 3-4 have bitumen drips around the rim and 5-8 are the cleanest. Fine yellow silt on the surface of the lime- 
stone indicates a provenance in the desert cliffs; it is the material Carter termed hiebr, as in G.Johnson 1999: 22. 



I Canopic jar for Manuwai 

Figs. 95c (second from right), 263a (left) 

MMA 18.8.9a, b (P 171). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 
Dimensions H of jar 29.6, with lid 40.9. 
Manufacture Extended cosmetic brows, cosmetic lines, 
eye rims, and pupils painted in black. 



2 Canopic jar for Manuwai 

Figs. 94b, 95c (second from left), 263a (second from left) 
Dr. Herbert Kalmanoff (formerly MMA i8.8.ioa, b; P 171). 

Source MMA Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 7; 

deaccessioned 1956. 
Dimensions H of jar 29.1, with lid 40.5. 
Condition Half of face missing. 
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3 Canopic jar for Manuwai 

Figs. 94a, 95a-b, 95c (right), 263a (second from right) 

Dr. Herbert KalmanofF (formerly MMA 18. 8. 11 a, b;P 171). 

Source MMA Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17; 

deaccessioned 1956. 
Dimensions H of jar 23.8, with lid 35.0. 
Bibliography Lilyquist 1991: fig. 20. 

4 Canopic jar for Manuwai 

Figs. 95c (left), 263a (right), 267 (center) 
MMA 18.8.12a, b (P 171). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 
Dimensions H of jar 25.5, with lid 36.2. 
Bibliography Lilyquist 1998a: 680, fig. i (center). 

5 Canopic jar for Manhata 
Figs. 96a (left), 264a (left) 
MMA 18.8. la, b (P 169). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 
Dimensions H of jar 31.8, with lid 41.8. 

6 Canopic jar for Manhata 

Figs. 96a (right), 96b, 97a, 264a (second from left) 

Dr. Herbert KalmanofF (formerly MMA 18.8.2a, b; P 169). 

Source MMA Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17; 

deaccessioned 1956. 
Dimensions H of jar 29.0, with lid 38.2. 

7 Canopic jar for Manhata 

Figs. 96a (second from left), 264a (second from right), 

267 (left) 
MMA 18.8.3a, b (P 169). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 
Dimensions H of jar 31.4, with lid 39.6. 
Bibliography Lilyquist 1998a: 680, fig. i (left). 



8 Canopic jar for Manhata 

Figs. 96a (second from right), 96c, 97b, 264a (right) 

Dr. Herbert KalmanofF (formerly MMA 18.8.4a, b; P 169). 

Source MMA Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17; 

deaccessioned 1956. 
Condition Two-thirds of face missing. 
Dimensions H of jar 31.3, with lid 40.3. 

9 Canopic jar for Maruta 
Figs. 98a (left), 265a (left) 
MMA 18.8.5a, b (P 170). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1917. 
Dimensions H of jar 3 i.o, with lid 40.0. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 28 (far left). 

10 Canopic jar for Maruta 

Figs, 98a (second from left), 265a (second from left) 
MMA 1 8.8.6a, b (P 170). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1917. 
Dimensions H of jar 31.4, with lid 39.5. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 28 (second from left). 

11 Canopic jar for Maruta 

Figs. 98a (right), 98b, 265a (second from right), 267 (right) 
MMA 18.8.7a, b (P 170). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1917. 
Dimensions H of jar 30.6, with lid 39.6. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 28 (second from right); 
Lilyquist 1998a: 680, fig. i (right). 

12 Canopic jar for Maruta 

Figs. 98a (second from right), 265a (right) 
MMA 18. 8. 8a, b (P 170). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 
Dimensions H of jar 32.4, with lid 41.5. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 28 (right). 



RITUAL VESSELS 

Three ritual vessels (13-5); see cover; pp. 195, 33of. 
Provenance 

The names Manhata and Maruta on two of the vessels are believed to have occurred on pottery sherds at the site 
(Chap. 8). The fragment of sheet silver found by Chaban could be related to the vessels (p, 31; L 1.9, Th 0.28, with 
one seemingly cut edge). 

Carter saw two of the three stoppers at Jusef Hassan's shop in Luxor on October 11, 1916 (p. 48), and the vessels 
themselves early in 1918 (Winlock 1948: 11). 



Previous assessment 

Winlock termed these vessels "canisters" and understood them as tableware (1948: 11, 6of.), an interpretation followed 
by N. Scott (1944: fig. 17; 1973: fig- 25) and Hayes (1959b: ii9, fig- 77). 

According to MMA records, the vessels were cleaned and mended by Leon Andre, Paris, in 1920, and cleaned 
by the Museum in 193 1 as well as subsequently. 

Current understanding 

All three vases have a horizontal Une scribed above the shoulder, separate bases, and inscriptions in columns bordered 
by simple vertical lines. The compositional analyses given below were obtained in 1974 by Mishara and Meyers from 
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"thermal neutron activation ... on small samples obtained by rubbing etched quartz tubing against cleaned surface" 
(Mishara and Meyers 1974: 36, 39f. nos. 5-7). According to Stone, the hammer work is rhythmic and orderly, and 
X rays show even wall thicknesses. The lines scribed below the opening and the columns of hieroglyphs vary in 
placement, fluidity, and strength. Their ghosts are seen on the interiors. Although now polished, examination reveals 
evidence of previous corrosion. Stone observed filing around the bases and restored areas; two of the bases seemed 
to be original with modem reinforcement of lead- tin solder. 

Schorsh states that such vessels were manufactured by raising them upside down, cutting a hole out of the "bottom" 
to form the mouth of the jar, and braising a disk opposite this hole to form the true base of the vessel. As for the 
stoppers, there is a "point of orientation" at the peak of each "bonnet"; the latter was no doubt raised, as was the 
stopper with surrounding flange to which it is attached. 

Faience vessels of this type were found in the tombs of Amenhotep II and Tuthmosis IV (Daressy 1902: 232f 
nos. 3934— 393 4bis, 3944; Carter and Newberry 1904: 58—67), some inscribed with the king's names. A tall version of 
silver was found in the late Middle Kingdom tomb of Neferuptah, together with two silver fo- vases without spouts; 
all three had the standard htp di nsw formula (Farag and Iskander 1971: 13—5). Most likely the vessels below were for 
water libations, as in fig. i of Spieser 1997. The type of inscription — indicating a gift from the king — is known on 
i8th dynasty stone vessels (Legrain 1903: 140 no. 14; Legrain 1904: 140 no. 1397). The correct full passive verbal 
form diw, "given," was used (Logan/Dorman). 



13 Libation flask of Manuwai 
Figs. 99 (top), 100 (left), loi (left), 263b 
MMA i8.8.2ia, b (P 173). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 8. 

Material Silver: Cu 3.4, Ag 95.4, Au 1.2 (Mishara and 

Meyers). 
Dimensions H with lid 19.5. 

Manufacture A short, thick "step" on the interior where 
concave bottom meets wall, perhaps a modem reinforce- 
ment. Line on shoulder lightly chased. 

Inscription Spacing and detailing of signs good. 

Condition Stopper and flange of lid restored by Andre. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 6of, pi. 36 (lower left); 
Lilyquist 1991: fig. 22; Reeves 2000: 150; Lilyquist 2002: 
462 no. 190. 

14 Libation flask of Manhata 

Figs. 99 (center), 100 (center), loi (right), 102, 264b 
MMA 18.8.22a, b (P 174). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 8. 

Material Silver: Cu 4.6, Ag 94.3, Au i.i (Mishara and 

Meyers). 
Dimensions H with lid 18.0. 

Manufacture Bottom has lip which extends upward 
MUMMY FITTINGS 



approximately 1,5; this sheet same thickness as walls, the 
join neat and unrestored (Cleveland/ Grossbard). 

Inscription Begins below the shoulder. 

Condition Hole in jar mended by Andre; upper part of 
lid restored. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 6of., pi. 36 (bottom right); 
Lilyquist 1988b: fig. 64. 

15 Libation flask of Maruta 

Figs. 99 (bottom), 100 (right), loi (center), 265b 

MMA 1 8.8.20a, b (P 172). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 8. 

Material Silver: Cu 3.4, Ag 95.3, Au 1.3 (Mishara and 

Meyers). 
Dimensions H with lid 19.5. 

Manufacture Bottom has a plate braised neatly in place 
but reinforced in modern times with solder. Heavily 
chased line on shoulder. 

Inscription Spacing and detailing of the signs is superior 
to that on 13—14. 

Bibliography N. Scott 1944: fig. 17 (center); Illustrated 
London News 1945: 24 (lower left); Winlock 1948: 6of , 
pi. 36 (bottom center); Hayes 1959b: 139, fig. 77; Kayser 
1969: fig. 4; N. Scott 1973: 50; Casson 198 1: 54; 
Lilyquist 1988b: fig. 63. 



Catalogue nos. 16-37 that follow are believed to have been specifically made for burial, therefore are separated from 
items of adornment that were surely worn in life (nos. 108-63, Jewelry). Numbers 38-43 were no doubt used in 
everyday life and death, but are included in this section to emphasize their model character. 

Two heart scarabs and a heart amulet (16-8); see pp. i96f , 33of 
Provenance 

The names of Manhata and Maruta on two of the scarabs are believed to occur on pottery found at the site 
(Chap. 8). Standard early provenance. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock beheved that 16 and 18 had been reinscribed, and stated that the wire necklets were not attached to the 
scarabs when purchased (1948: 41, pi. 22). 
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Current understanding 

The name on heart scarab i8 is certainly secondary, and, according to Dorman, all three amulets use the masculine 
gender in the text. However, the names on i6 and 17 appear original. The inscriptions of scarabs 17-8 are obscured 
by their bezels, but this occurs even on excavated scarabs. While the inscription on Hatnufer's similarly mounted 
scarab, for instance, is perfectly revealed, parts of inscriptions on other excavated heart scarabs are obscured 
(Neferkhawet, first line [Haslauer 2001b: no. 89]; Boki, beginning of lines 4 and 5; Ruyu, corners and sides, according 
to W. Hayes' MMA field records). Dorman stated that irregular texts occur there (cf 17), and that the three below 
all have Chapter 30B from the Book of the Dead. 

All amulets are of green stone, equipped with bezels and necklets. Scarab 18 is similar in overall appearance to 
Hatnufer's heart scarab (Lansing and Hayes 1937: fig. 34). Similar types and features occur elsewhere in contemporary 
Theban burials: 

heart amulet (Ruyu, in Hayes 1935: fig. 8 [right]); 

yoke-shaped mounts (Neferkhawet and Boki in Hayes 1935: fig. 8 [left and center]; Hatnufer, in 

Lansing and Hayes 1937: fig. 34, MMA 36.3.2; unnamed, in Lansing 1917: fig. 21); 
wire necklets (Boki, in Hayes 1935: fig. 8 [center]; Tutankhamun, Carter 256q); 
duck head terminals (Ahhotep group, in Vernier 1925: CG 52670). 

For Nubian examples, see Save-Soderberg and Troy 1991: 144-6. 



16 Heart scarab of Manuwai 
Figs. 103 (left), 105, 263c 
MMA 26.8.91 (P 112). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Materials Gold; probably the sedimentary rock 
graywacke (Wheeler). 

Dimensions H of scarab's bezel 6.35, W of necklet 19.5, 
Th of necklet wire 0.2. 

Manufacture Scarab flat, smoothed but not highly pol- 
ished. Humeral callosity (tick) on elytra (wings). Top line 
of inscription with name original, although not necessar- 
ily by same hand as text; compare aleph and seated 
woman signs. However, bottom line has equally small 
and little-detailed signs. Fits tightly into gold housing. 

Setting is a flat strip of gold foil; seam not detected; 
yoke of thinner gold, neatly cut and scored. Wire necklet 
twisted tightly, ending in duck heads; red surface. 

Inscription Book of the Dead Chapter 30B. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 22 (left). 

17 Heart amulet of Manhata 
Figs. 103 (right), 106, 264c 
MMA 26.8.144 (P 57). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Materials Gold; greenschist (a metamorphic rock 
with concentrations of clinozoisite, quartz, and albite: 
Wheeler/ Fran tz) . 

Dimensions H of heart's bezel 5.5, W of necklet 19.0, 
Th of necklet wire 0.2. 

Manufacture Rather than a scarab, the pendant is a sim- 
plified heart-shaped amulet, slightly domed and smoothed 
and without markings on the surface. Inscription on 
reverse appears to author to be by one hand; Dorman 
thought name was applied later than text. 

The bezel is a substantial L-shaped ring in which the 
scarab rests; thick side rings are fastened to the outer sur- 
face, and a flange is attached along the inner edge of the 
top surface. The yoke is scored, and does not appear to 



join the ring; two ends of it protrude from the bezel on 
the base. All gold parts fit tightly around the heart, the 
lower part obscuring the edges of the inscription. PGE 
inclusions noted by Cleveland and Grossbard. 

Necklet wire ends in duck heads; eyes, bill's serrated 
edges, and nostrils indicated. 

Inscription Part of Chapter 30B only, with sections in 
retrograde (Dorman). 

Condition Chip from surface at beginning of text. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 22 (right). 

18 Heart scarab of Maruta 
Figs. 103 (center), 107, 265c 
MMA 26.8.145 (P III). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Materials Gold; greenschist, as 17. 

Dimensions H of scarab's bezel 7.4, W of necklet 22.5, 
Th of necklet wire 0.2. 

Manufacture Scarab domed and finely worked, its elytra 
and pronotum (area in front of it) are polished; drill holes 
on sides between legs not removed with polishing. 
Inscription of uniform character except for top line, 
which is on a lower plane and more tentatively inscribed; 
scarab clearly made for an earlier owner. 

Gold bezel appears to be one piece, bent under on the 
bottom and extended upward on top to form a flange 
that is pushed down around scarab. The lower edge 
slightly obscures the inscription. Bezel has top as well 
as side suspension rings. Top ring more neatly formed 
than those on side; its purpose not clear, unless suspen- 
sion was originally from that ring, later changed to side 
rings. Note heart amulet of Ruyu, also with three rings 
(Hayes 1935: fig. 8 [right]). T-shaped yoke a strip of gold 
foil (pushed down around scarab and asymmetrically 
placed) , apparently fastened to inner surface of ring. 
Wire necklet terminates in duck heads. 

Inscription As 16. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 41, pi. 22 (center); Hayes 
1959b: 137, fig. 74; Brier 1980: fig. 16. 
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Five wire necklets (19-23); see p. 196 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

Winlock states that before the necklets were washed in the Museum, they looked as though they had been in con- 
tact with the bodies themselves, so badly were they stained (1948: 42). 

Current understanding 

Wire strung with beads appear in the late Old Kingdom (Firth and Gunn 1926: 12, pi. 15b no. 2, and Vernier 1925: 
CG 52748; Hansen 1967: 15, pi. 14 fig. 24). According to an X ray of Tuthmosis Ill's mummy, the king had a wire 
bangle on his lower arm (Wente and Harris 1980: microfiche i, D8-9), while a wire with three small rings was on 
one anklet of Tutankhamun's mummy, shaped so that the thinner part of the wire allowed expansion (Carter 256mm, 
Carter 1927: pis. 35a, 82b). A seweret-hesid also appears on a wire necklet in the late Old Kingdom (Firth and Gunn 1926: 
pi. 15b no. I, and Vernier 1925: CG 52746). Sewerets were generally popular in the Middle Kingdom (C. Andrews 1994: 
99) but a camehan example was found in the mummy of Maiherpri (Daressy 1902: 30 no. 240686/5, no. a). 



19 Seweret-necklet 
Fig. 104 (top right) 
MMA26.8.112 (P 102). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Materials Gold wire, camelian. 
Dimensions Diam 7.8. 

Manufacture Wire tapered at ends, some splitting along 

length. Twisting seems original. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 23a (upper left). 

20 Largest seweret-necklet 
Fig. 104 (top center) 
MMA26.8.113 (P 103). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Materials Gold wire, carnelian. 
Dimensions Diam lo.o. 

Manufacture Ends of wire taper; twisting seems original. 

Some splitting of wire. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 23a (top center); Hayes 

1959b: I37f , fig. 74; Brier 1980: fig. 16. 

21 Seweret-necklet 
Fig. 104 (top left) 
MMA 26.8. 1 14 (P 149). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Materials Gold wire, camelian. 
Dimensions Diam 8.3. 



Manufacture Ends tapered; twisting seems original. 

Some splitting of wire. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 23a (upper right). 

22 Necklet with seven beads 
Fig. 104 (bottom right) 

MMA 26.8.1 15 (P 150). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Materials Gold wire, faience beads. 
Dimensions Diam 9.0. 

Manufacture Wire ends not tapered, and wrapped 
around each other for only a short distance. Beads rudi- 
mentary but ridges parallel to axis of hole indicate they 
are melon type, with one showing a seam. 

Condition Some orange deposit on beads. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 23a (lower right). 

23 Necklet with melon beads 
Fig. 104 (bottom left) 

MMA 26.8. 116 (P 151). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Materials Gold wire, ten faience beads. 
Dimensions Diam 8.2. 

Manufacture Wire tapered at ends, wrapping one around 
the other; beads fairly well formed but somewhat decayed. 
Condition Orange accretions. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 23a (lower left); Hayes 
1959b: I37f , fig. 74; Brier 1980: fig. 16. 



Two sets of sheet gold ornaments (24-9); see pp. ipSf 
Provenance 

Standard early provenance. The ornaments are of royal type. A third set is considered modem (230-2). 
Previous assessment 

Winlock wrote that none of the falcon collars and vulture "pectorals" bore signs of having touched a body (1948: 
43f ), and that two bandage amulets "had been very badly dented and crumpled before we saw them and required 
ironing out" (presumably 26, 29). Museum accession cards state that none were cleaned except for 26. 

C. Williams classified the items as vulture headdresses (MMA notes); she was probably thinking of the item on 
the mummy in KV 5 5 that, however, had a means of attachment. 
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Current understanding 

Panares of gold sheet occur first in early Middle Kingdom burials, and, on Tutankhamun's mummy, falcon collars, 
vulture collars, and bandage amulets were the complement of heart scarabs, necklets, sandals, and stalls (Carter 1927: 
pis. 30, 35a). It is thus clear that the sets below were also used on mummies, despite the fact that they may not have 
had bitumen staining or cloth impressions when acquired. This usage applies even to the vulture breastplates, which, 
with straight rather than curved wings, have the shape more of coffin decoration than of a collar, and furthermore 
have no holes or rings for attachment. In these two features the vultures are apparently unique (Winlock's compari- 
son with Tutankhamun's vulture collars to the contrary 1948: 43f ); they must — according to size, thickness, and 
flexibility — have simply been wrapped within the mummy bandages. Tutankhamun's tomb did yield parallels for a 
vulture facing the viewer's left (Carter 256e [Carter 1927: pi. 79b, top] and 256mmm [loc. cit., pi. 8ob]). 

The earhest extant examples of the sheet broad collar with falcon head terminals are from the royal tombs at 
Byblos. These items no doubt followed Egyptian style, albeit at half size (Montet 1929: nos. 619—22). Tutankhamun 
had four inlaid collars comparable in shape (Carter 256i [i, 2] and aa [i, 2]; see Carter 1927: pi. 8ia), one of which 
had suspension rings on the back of the head (Carter 256i [i], 1927: pi. 8ia [left]). Tutankhamun's mummy also 
yielded a good parallel for the bandage amulets below, Carter 256c (Carter 1927: pi. 83a [lower left]). 

The three sets acquired by the MMA — each comprised of falcon collar, vulture breastplate, and bandage 
amulet — differ in physical properties and iconography. The nine items of this type were studied extensively, as there 
were no detailed records of previous treatment and as the possibility of forgery existed for all items previously associ- 
ated with the tomb. 

Technical, iconographic, and stylistic studies reinforced the discreteness of three sets, and a renewed effort with 
compositional analyses during 2000 confirmed the divisions clearly (Appendix 2, 24-9, 230-2). Reddish surfaces were 
noted on many of the items; in one case (vulture 25) the surface was analyzed as silver-gold sulfide (this is not a sign 
of age). In the end, one of the three sets was considered modem (230-2), differing markedly from the other two sets. 

The most telling technical information came from the comparative study of excavated gold work by means of 
low-power magnification. This analysis indicated that authenticity was proportional to the variety of techniques and 
tools used. For example, the X ray of the highest quality falcon collar (24) showed considerable beating and anneal- 
ing, and the microscope made clear that a variety of tools had been used in a traditional manner, that edges were 
neatly folded, that the chased detail was naturalistic, and that there were convincing signs of wear. Vulture 25 had 
ancient reinforcements, as did the other accepted vulture, 28. All these features were documented on excavated 
pieces, particularly those of Tutankhamun. 

The medium-quality set showed less fluent draftsmanship than the first set, as well as shorter lines and lines less 
skillfully adjusted to contours. 



24 Highest-quality falcon collar 
Fig. no 

MMA 26.8. loi (P 105). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions Maximum W (roughly at midpoint of cylin- 
der beads) 34.0, Th 0.105- 14 mm. 

Manufacture X rays show hammering; delamination on 
back surface. Almost all edges folded under; ghost lines 
on back, of varying depth. At top of each falcon head, a 
strip braised to front surface that loops backward to form 
a means of suspension. Design comprised of five rows of 
cylinder beads separated by parallel lines and terminated 
by drop pendants; detail finely executed in respousse and 
chasing; stepping marks near beak. 

Condition Not cleaned, according to accession cards; 
crumpled. Red gold patches especially on upper surface, 
with fingerprint and cloth impressions. Back side of loops 
torn away but loops complete; smaller tears around neck- 
line and outer collar edges. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 24 (bottom); Hayes 
1959b: 137, fig. 74; Galerie des Beaux- Arts 198 1: no. 7; 
Brier 1980: fig. 16; Metropolitan Museum of Art 1983: 
no. 30. 



25 Highest-quality vulture breastplate 
Fig, 108 

MMA 26.8.104 (P 108). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions Maximum W 41.5, Th 0.13- 38 mm. 

Manufacture X rays show hammering, with body 

thicker than wings. Edge along top of object folded back. 
Top side of extra long wings depicted; legs and feathers 
adjacent to them highly detailed; feathering on back of 
head indicated. Several tools used to create design; upper 
row of round- tipped, covert feathers of thicker and 
deeper lines than the lines dividing feathers in bottom 
row. Ghost lines on back vary in depth. Legs have sepa- 
rate reinforcing strips on back. 

Condition Museum records state never cleaned. Consid- 
erable red gold on front and back analyzed by wet chem- 
istry (Frantz and Schorsch 1990: 148, 150). Impressions of 
cloth on back of both wings, and fingerprints. Right leg 
torn but not separated; neck break repaired with gold 
solder, probably modern. Organic residue on back. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 25 (bottom); Hayes 
1959b: 137, fig. 74; Metropolitan Museum of Art 1973: 
94f ; Brier 1980: fig, 16. 
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26 Highest-quality bandage amulet 
Fig. 112 (left) 

MMA 26.8.107 (P 152). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions W 11.6, Th 0.075 mm. 
Manufacture X rays show extensive hammering. All 

edges neatly folded. 
Condition Flattened after crumpling (Winlock 1948: 43). 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 23b (left); Brier 1980: fig. 16. 

27 Medium-quality falcon collar 
Fig. Ill 

MMA 26.8.102 (P 106). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions Maximum W (at top of cylinder beads) 32.0, 
Th 0.14-0. 17 mm. 

Manufacture Basic scheme as 24, but with more open 
shape. Gold thickness quite even, moderate amount of 
hammering; more pliable than 24. Only the edge along 
top of heads folded back. Detail much more summary 
than 24; tear drop with crescent on back of falcon's head 
appears on right head but not on left. Ghost lines on 
back rather even. 

Condition Crumpled; one of suspension rings at back 
of head torn off. Not cleaned, according to Museum 
records, but modem mechanical cleaning evident on 
front. Gold more red on back than front; impressions of 
cloth on front. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 24 (center). 



28 Medium-quality vulture breastplate 
Fig. 109 

MMA 26.8.105 (P 56). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions Maximum W 37.3, Th 0.10-0.13 mm. 

Design Vulture again faces viewer s left. Proportionally 
smaller than 25, the spread of wings horizontal rather 
than flared upward, the underside rather than top side of 
wings depicted; shen-sigas touch wings. 

Manufacture Less hammer work than on 24. Only edge 
of tail feathers slightly turned under. 

Condition Never cleaned, according to Museum records, 
but directional burnishing on back judged modem. Tear 
in left wing; ancient repair with square gold pieces 
(coupons) on back along top. Red gold on front and 
back; pattern of cloth clear on front. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 25 (top). 

29 Medium-quality bandage amulet 
Fig. 112 (right) 

MMA 26.8.108 (P no). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2), 

Dimensions W 10.3, Th 0.13 mm. 

Manufactupje Edges slightly rough; some delamination; 

directional burnishing. 
Condition Not cleaned, according to Museum records; 

ancient resin on one side. Flattened because of denting 

and crumpling (Winlock 1948: 43). 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pL 23b (center). 



Two wire fasteners (30-1); see p. 199 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

N. Scott believed that the wires were handles for ritual vessels (1964: 23 if.). A thicker wire (213) is more reminis- 
cent of such items, although perhaps too small even for that. 



Current understanding 

Heart scarabs 16—8 (above) are all suspended on duck-headed wires. The following wires most likely supplied sus- 
pension also, possibly for the falcon collars. The most complete of them (30) could be in its ancient configuration, if 
the collar ends were very close together (c£ Carter 1927: pL 79b [left]). The incomplete example (31) could also be 
in its ancient shape, its current configuration the result of having been shortened when a collar was put on a mummy. 



30 Complete wire 
Fig. 113 (left) 

MMA 26.8.214 (P 127); accessioned 1983. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Funds, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions Original L ca. 28.0, L as bent 10.7. Th of 
wire 0.2. 

Manufacture Round wire, some with splitting, flattened 
toward ends, and then terminated by perpendicular tabs 
representing the bills of ducks. 



31 Fragmentary WIRE 
Fig. 113 (right) 

MMA 26.8.216 (P 180); accessioned 1983. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions Original incomplete L ca. 38.0, L as bent 

ii.o. Th of wire ca. o.i. 
Manufacture Thinner stock than 30; delaminated. 

At one end, wire turns back and terminates in slightly 

bulbous duck head with flat beak. 
Condition One end anciently cut off. 
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Three pairs of gold sheet sandals (32-4); see p. 201 

Provenance 

Mackay heard of gold sandals by August 14, 1916, "thin plates of gold which were sometimes used in Ramesside 
times to cover the soles of the feet of the dead after they had been flayed" (Doc. 10, p. 33). 

On the evidence that gold sandals are proper to royal burials, see below. By 19 16, a small silver sandal had been 
found in Tawosret's tomb (1908), and the mummy of Tuya — discovered in 1905 — had a pair made of gold leaf and 
silver (not exhibited). The comparable sandals of Tutankhamun and Psusennes were found in 1925-26 and 1939 
respectively. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock states that when the Museum acquired the sandals, "they were dented and a few of the golden straps had 
been torn loose. But the soft metal of which they were made was easily pushed back into shape; a little lead solder 
fastened the broken straps; and the mended parts were touched up with gilt lacquer" (1948: 45, see below). 

Current understanding 

The earliest evidence of precious-metal sandals was in the late Middle Kingdom royal tombs at Byblos, namely, 
fuU-size silver sandal soles (Montet 1928-29: nos. 650-1). A gold toe strap of papyrus style was with the mummy of 
Maiherpri, and a silver and gold pair of sandals — of papyrus style — was on the mummy of Tuya (Lilyquist 1997a). 
Tutankhamun also had papyrus-style sandals of gold (Carter 256II; Carter 1927: pi. 35a), and a small silver sandal of 
papyrus type was meant for a child of Tawosret (T. Davis 1908: 2f., 44; Aldred 1963). Sheshonq I's precious sandals 
have thin straps, probably imitating leather (Montet 1951: 4if. no. 238), as do those for a wife of Piye (Dunham 
1950: 81, 19-3-1035, in bronze). Only Psusennes had sandals with broad insteps like the three pairs below (Montet 
1951: 158 nos. 622-3). 

Flimsy soles were attached to wrapped mummies in the Late period, even to private mummies (Bresciani et al. 
1977: 79, 92, pi. 31). Pettigrew states that gold (leaf) was applied directly to the feet of mummies (1834: 63) but no 
evidence has been found that it was (see C. Andrews 1984: 23, fig. 22; D'Auria 1988). Nevertheless, this concept 
must be what Mackay had heard of, imagining an earlier date for it. 

All three pairs of gold sheet sandals below have substantial insteps as well as soles decorated with rosettes, 
border lines, and bands of lozenges. As such, they derive from leather prototypes, even though their posts recall 
Middle Kingdom wooden models. Sandals with broad insteps occur throughout the i8th dynasty in representations 
(N. G. Davies 1943: pi. 54; Brack and Brack 1977: pi. 3; Robins 1999: figs. 1—3) and as actual examples, displaying 
some of the features below (T. Davis 1907: pi. 44; SchiapareUi 1927: fig. 53): extra stitching on the forepart of the sole, 
posts braised to the top surface of the sole, toe strap with and without button beneath, hatched cross-bands (for ex- 
ample, Lansing and Hayes 1937: fig. 49). One feature below is paralleled only in the gold sandals of Psusennes: the 
rosette on the sole (Fig. 90c). Although the latter pair is better designed and made than the Wady Qurud examples, it 
has similar dimensions and thickness. Perhaps, like the ewer of Ahmose, the Tanis sandals are i8th dynasty heirlooms. 

There are also differences among the three pairs below: 33 has posts within the outline of the sole where the 
posts of 32 and 34 lie outside the basic outline of the sole. On 34, the posts rest in cylindrical sleeves, but on 32 and 
33 the posts fit over pegs attached to the soles. As for the insteps, these attach on all three pairs to the soles in front 
by means of thongs that pierce the sole, and in back by strips that wrap in and around vertical posts. At the same 
time, the details of the insteps — most of which derive from leather prototypes — differ from one pair to the next. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, there are also differences within each pair. Especially striking is the pairing of the excel- 
lent soles of 32 with large, crudely made insteps. Considerable time was spent documenting the three pairs of sandals 
(below), in order to verify that particular insteps belonged with particular soles, especially as there seemed to be 
extensive signs of undocumented modem intervention and because one set of gold sheet amulets was eventually 
determined modern (230—2). 

In fact, although the soles of all pairs are flatter than the insteps, and although there are differences in quality, it 
does appear that all insteps are with the soles they should be. Winlock indicates that the soles were reshaped in the 
Museum (1948: 45f.), and it seems that rather intense pressing was used, after partial separation from the insteps (the 
pressing interfered with modern X-ray analyses). By comparison, the soles of the gold sandals of Tutankhamun were 
found bent around the mummy's toes (Carter 1927: pi. 35a), and, even when flattened, were more creased than the 
pairs discussed here (TAA neg. 599). Two pairs below have prominent burnishing marks along the length of the 
soles (32—3) but the third pair does not (34). There is more red gold on the under surfaces of the insteps, no doubt 
because it did not need to be cleaned off for display. 
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The thicknesses were measured by Kneeland as follows: 

MMA 26.8 no. heel outer ball of foot instep 

.146b (tie) 0.36" 0.46" 0.23" 

.147a (heart) 0.17-0. if 
.147b 0.30" 0.21" 

.148a (repousse) 0.24" 0.36** 0.15" 



32 Sandals with tie feature 
Fig. 117 

MMA 26.8.146a (left), b (right) (P 183). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions "A" and "b" L 25.8, W 9.6; weight of "b" 

1 54. 1 gr. 
Design 

soles Protrusions at juncture of heel and front of sandal 
have a decorative band connecting them; it is a series of 
incised lozenges framed by two parallel lines. On "a," 
seven lines encircle the perimeter of the heel, and the 
rosette within has thirty petals; on "b," eight lines encir- 
cle the heel, and a rosette of twenty-five petals com- 
pletely fills the space. In front of the lozenge-decorated 
band, thirteen lines parallel the edge of the sole on "a," 
but twelve lines on "b." Posts slide over pegs sitting 
upright on soles. 

posts Closed tubes scored with parallel lines, sHts at top. 

insteps Highly arched. Decoration is two parallel chased 
lines down center, a series of perpendicular lines between 
them to represent the binding of two leather halves. 
Cross at top represents the tie of the binding. 

Manufacture 

soles Very regular in thickness, evenness, smoothness, and 
precision and flatness of lines, although there is delamina- 
tion on the top of sole "a" and underside of sole "b." 
Holes through soles neat, the one on "a" turned back. 
Button covers both toe straps after they enter soles. 

posts Each a tube with seam on inside, scored with parallel 
lines before rolled; closed neatly at top end with a disk. 

insteps Significantly less quality than soles: thinner metal, 
less annealed, rough edges. Toe strap is a tube with seam 
up back; its point of attachment to instep is damaged but 
it may be that it and the instep were one. The tube is cut 
and rolled. Straps at outer corners of insteps threaded 
into vertical slits of posts. 

Condition According to MMA records, both toe straps 
soldered with lead and painted gold in 1937. 

soles Considerable cloth impressions on bottom of sole "a." 
Border lines on that surface are in negative, presumably 
the result of modem flattening; long and crosswise bur- 
nishing strokes there are also presumably modem. "B" 
has crosswise burnishing on top of sole near bands. 

posts Both posts of "a" reinforced to sole; red accretion 
covers join at outside post and coupon is nearby, there- 
fore apparently ancient. Joins of "b" posts to soles both 
have reinforcement, although ancient bitumen seems to 
be over outside post, and inside one has bitumen on post 
near strap; again, ancient? 

insteps On "a" and "b," cloth impressions on upper surface 
of insteps. Inside strap of "a" seems in place, probably 
outside too, although loose. It appears that both straps 



of "b" are in original location. Straps of both "a" and 
"b" mended by modern solder, with small ancient tear 
by inside post of "a." 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 26 (upper left); Hayes 
1959b: 137, fig. 74; Brier 1980: fig. 16; Casson 1981: 57; 
Lilyquist 1987: no. 317. 

33 Sandals with repousse details 
Fig. 118 

MMA 26.8.148a (left), b (right) (P 185). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions "A" L 26.4, W lo.o. Weight 116.35 gr; "b" L 

26.5, W 10.0. 
Design 

soles Similar to 32 in design, with these differences: six 
parallel edging lines are continuous around perimeter, 
with no protrusions for posts; transverse decorative band 
has fewer lozenges but more border lines; rosettes float 
in available space; center of each rosette is a double ring. 
The transverse band has three lozenges on "a" and four 
on "b," and twenty-seven petals on "a" but twenty- 
four on "b." 

posts As 32. 

insteps Repousse series of inverted Vs down center, no 
doubt imitating leather binding. Half-circle at upper end 
larger on "b" than "a." A large tab is attached to lower 
end of toe strap. 

Manufacture 

soles Border lines chased before the posts were appUed, 
sometimes hesitatingly; repousse occurs along with flat 
lines. Lines on the underside are all even, as on 32. The 
hole for toe strap has sheet rolled back on "a" but not on 
"b." Hole in "a" looks like it has a ring on top surface, 
probably produced in flattening. 

posts Tubes fabricated as 32, positioned over pegs braised 
to top of sole. 

insteps All edges of instep are hemmed. Tab at bottom of 
instep is an extension of a tube seamed up the back that, 
at its lower end, enters a hole in the sole before curling 
backward. Extended strips from insteps enter vertical slits 
in the posts from the outside, run forward, then loop 
around. 

Condition According to MMA records, the instep of "a" 

soldered to right post. 
soles Lengthwise burnishing on soles modem, as flattening 

of soles. Impressions of cloth on bottom of sole "a." 
posts Both posts on soles of "a" reinforced — modernly? 

Inside one has an ancient coupon. Bottom of inside post 

of "b" surely soldered to sole. 
insteps Some radial burnishing on top surfaces no doubt 

modern. Lots of red gold on underside, with impressions 

of cloth on both sides of "b." Half-circle at top of **b" 
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has a horizontal reinforcing strip behind it, and an addi- 
tional tear nearby; its toe strap tab has tear with coupon 
nearby, as well as modern soldering; toe strap appears 
original in hole of sole. Ties to posts all seem original 
although outside one of "a" modernly soldered because 
of tearing near post and strap in post. On "b," strap in 
post is damaged. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 26 (bottom); Miiller and 
Thiem 1998: fig. 351. 

34 Sandals with heart-shaped tabs 
Fig. 119 

MMA 26.8.147a (left) and b (right) (P 184). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions "A" L 24.9, W 8.9, Weight 88.9 gr; 

"b" L 25.1, W 9.1. 
Design 

soles Outline cut to accommodate posts; four lines along 
perimeter of heel part, five along front part of sole. Wide 
transverse band separates heel from front section, com- 
posed of parallel and hatched lines. In the center of the 
heel is a rosette of sixteen petals. 

posts As 32-3. 

insteps Fine lines converge down center; these border 

lozenges punched by dots. 
Manufacture 

soles All chasing of even depth. On underside, rosette more 
worked than border lines, which appear in negative and 
are of varied character. Sole holes torn; on "b," edge 
turned up and cut while on "a," the metal displaced by 

Three groups of toe and finger stalls (35—7); see p. 200 

Provenance 



the hole was folded downward. A convex cap secures the 
strap and covers its end. A thin coupon lies near outside 
post of"b." 

posts Tube made as 32—3 but fits into a cylindrical sleeve 
attached to sole, its seam on inside. 

insteps Toe strap made of tube with seam on inside, slit 
on each side near the top to form two tabs that grip front 
tip of instep. Bottom end of tube has a wire wrapped 
around it before entering the sole. Edges of instep 
hemmed except for heart-shaped tab and straps going 
into posts. 

Condition Museum records reveal the following soldering 
on "a": the two posts to the sole, the top of each post, 
the toe strap to the instep, the sides of the tab to the 
instep. For "b," solder used to fasten the back posts to 
the sole, reinforce the top of the left post, join toe strap 
to instep. Dents were taken out of both sandals. 

soles Damage and modern repairs at protrusions. Soles 
flattened, the presumed cause of negative lines. 
Considerable red gold on bottom; cloth impressions 
on top side of both. Solder around wire at hole. 

insteps Shght radial burnishing on insteps, modern. 

Considerable red gold on underside, and on top of **b." 
Damage at point where toe straps join insteps and straps 
are threaded into posts. Small amount of solder near 
heart-shaped tab of "b." Wrapping of strips on "b" 
looks good although reinforced, that on "a" less so. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 26 (upper right); Galerie 
des Beaux-Arts 198 1: no. 8; Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 1983: no. 30; Dorman 1984: 26, fig. 25 (left); 
Dorman 1987: 50, fig. 32 (left); Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 1993: 15. 



Fifty-four stalls were acquired with the standard early provenance (one, P 153, Fletcher Fund 1921; fifty-three, 
P 196, Fletcher Fund 1922). One stall was purchased in 1958 with a Wady Qurud provenance (Frederick P. Huntley 
Bequest, 1958). The stalls form assemblages with the gold sheet sandals and mummy fittings; contemporary exca- 
vated examples are from royal workshops. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock described the stalls as being made of a sheet gold band soldered down the side, a hemispherical cap soldered 
to one end. He stated that they had suffered very Httle, and that only a few dented or flattened examples needed to 
be pushed into shape (1948: 44f). Museum records describe them as "badly dented." MMA 26.8. 149- 168 are illus- 
trated in Winlock (1948: pi. 27), Hayes (1959b: 138, fig. 74), and Brier (1980: fig. 16). 

Current understanding 

No gold stalls are known before the New Kingdom, but between then and the Late period, they are associated with 
royalty. The stalls here would be the earliest extant examples, with the next occurrence being in the burial of 
Maiherpri, KV 36. EUiot Smith reported finding one gold stall on the small right finger of Amenhotep Ill's father- 
in-law, Yuya (L 4.2; Quibell 1908: 70; Lilyquist 1997a); he also stated that there was a full set when found, but there 
is no corroboration of this. Tutankhamun's toe stalls are similar to those below, but his finger stalls cover more of 
the top digit (Carter 256II; Carter 1927: pi. 35a), while those at Tanis are generally longer still (Montet 1947: 69, 89; 
Montet 1951: 41, 52, 73, 155-8; Ziegler 2002: 75 fig. 9). Masaharti's are similar (Cairo 20/12/21/24; Maspero 1915: 
no. 4061), but Osorkon II's son Sheshonq had thin stalls that covered only the front three-quarters of the tips (Cairo 
JdE 86767). Queen Takouti of Dynasty 26 had thin, miniature examples (Cairo JdE 88966-7, twenty stalls; C. Andrews 
1998: fig. 10). Those from the Sudanese royal burials are generally long and thin (Dunham 1950: 98; 1955: 72, 76, 
no, 117, 127, 201, 221, 251; 1957: 37; 1963: 374), although some are quite well made (Dunham 1955: 117; 1963: 
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374). Sometimes the thumb or large toe stall alone may have folded edges. In Late period private burials, stalls became 
part of the funerary parure; they are thin with little detail, often small (Vemier 1927: CG 53742, 53760, 53790—3). 

The finger and toe stalls below were divided into three groups according to thickness of gold, details of manu- 
facture (folded edge; depiction of cuticles, nails, and joint creases; presence of separate cap at tip); overall shape of 
stall; and wear. There is silver tarnish on a number of examples. The first two groupings are generally finer than the 
second, but there is no complete consistency in any one assemblage. 



35 Nineteen rounded delineated stalls 
Fig. 114 

MMA 26.8.149, .154, .155, .157-161, .163, .166, 
.190-.192, .195-197, .200-.202. 

Source As above. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H of tallest 5.4. 

Manufacture All with plain edges and delineated, chased 

anatomical features (two joints, nail outline, and cuticle). 

X rays show that as many as seven have a cap at the tip. 

Stall 26.8.154 has an additional circle within the nail, and 

26.8.196 has a visible vertical seam. 
Condition Considerable red gold; cloth impression on 

26.8.197. In better condition than squarish delineated 

stalls 36. 

36 Nineteen squarish delineated stalls 
Fig. 115 

MMA 26.8.150-.153, .156, .162, .164, .165, .167, .168, 
.185-.189, .193, .194, .198, .199. 

Source As above. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H of tallest 5.1. 

Manufacture Edges plain and sometimes ragged; nail and 
cuticle incised. Ten have two creases for joints. 



Considerable silver-gold sulfide on majority. 
Condition Some gold not smoothed originally; other 
stalls were probably shaped after cmshing; two have inte- 
rior tears. Cloth impression in red gold on 26.8. 151, 
.156, .184, .189; possible ancient repair on 26.8.152. 

37 Seventeen stalls with little delineation 
Fig. 116 

MMA 26.8.169-.184, 58.153.7. 

Source As above. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H of tallest 4.5. 

Manufacture Of thinner gold than the other two 

groups, with little or no chased delineation. The edges of 
those photographed in the top row are plain, sometimes 
quite ragged, and those in the bottom row are folded. 
Five have nails and cuticle lines incised (26.8.176, .178, 
.180 with folded edges), three have only the nail line 
indicated (26.8,177, .182, .184 with plain edges), and two 
have the nail very lightly incised (26.8. 181, plain edge; 
26.8.175, folded). On the remainder, the nail area is 
modeled rather than chased. There are many pits in the 
surface because the gold was not shaped smoothly. 

Condition Some silver-gold sulfide; some reshaping 
(MMA records note 58.153.7). Stall 26.8.176 torn 
severely. 



Six groups of lentoid beads (38-43); see p. 202 

Provenance 

As stated in Document 3 (pp. 29f ), Chaban found lentoid beads of Egyptian blue and faience in the tomb (Diam 1.5, 
Th 0.19-0.24; Fig. I7a-b). Carter also found lentoid beads there (p. 41), an unspecified number of "turquoise 
and lapis lazuli paste" (Diam 1.5, Th 0.2). According to MMA accession cards, Carter gave eleven such beads to the 
MMA (cf. Winlock 1948: 24); ten v^ere arranged with the MMA's early purchases of such beads. In 1988, the author 
found faience and Egyptian blue lentoid fragments at the tomb; these measured 1.4-1.5 in diameter and 0.15-0.2 in 
thickness (Fig. 82a, c). 

The diameters of the MMA examples belov^ vary from i.i to 1.7. Some of the examples are coated with fine 
yellow silt {hiebr). 

Previous assessment 

Winlock termed all of the MMA beads "faience" but his illustration includes both faience and Egyptian blue exam- 
ples (Winlock 1948: 24f., pis. 3, 6, 15a). He believed the beads were for everyday use. Some are illustrated in Aldred 
(1971: pi. 62); A. Wilkinson considered them 5/zefcm-collar imitations (1971: 108). 

Current understanding 

All MMA beads are now strung by type of material and by color. Further, the beads are classified as funerary because 
of their marked contrast with the numerous gold jewels from or associated with the tomb, and because of their 
material similarity to the four bangles which may be models (44-7). 

However, the exact symbolism of strings of vitreous lentoid beads is unclear. Commonly they are considered 
inexpensive versions of the shebiu, a gold collar of one or more strands given for honor or reward to male officials 
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(Bryan in KozlofFand Bryan 1992: I98f.), which formed part of the "gold of praise" (Wente 1980: 43f ). However, 
females and children are shown wearing strings of lentoid beads (Feucht 1977; Kozloff in Kozloff and Bryan 1992: 436), 
As well, kings wore them in Ufe and death (Tutankhamun: Carter 255 and 256a, both with faience), and Bryan has 
argued for their solar symboUsm (loc. cit.). Vitreous blue lentoids have been found at Hathor shrines (Pinch 1993: 
265—9, fig- 16), sometimes stitched to cloth (Petrie and Currelly 1906: 152) or threaded together so that the flat sides 
are displayed (Pinch 1993: pi. 57). 

Various evidence comes from funerary contexts. The impressions of two strands were found in linen for 
Schiaparelli's princess Ahmose (Schiaparelli 1923: fig. 13; material unknown, bead Diam ca. 1.2), while several pri- 
vate mummies had single strings of vitreous lentoids at the neck: an MMA burial at Thebes (5 A R2 F5; MMA 
16.10.272), and an EES burial at Saqqara (Bourriau 1991: figs. 5, 6 [upper and lower left], pi. 7.3; C. Andrews 1981: 
no. 662). The later mummy of Kha had a single strand of precious-metal beads at the neck (Curto and Mancini 
1968: 78; Curto et al. 1980: 149). Otherwise, vitreous strings have been found on top of a coffin (child Amenhotep, 
Hayes 1959b: fig. 100 [below]; MMA 36.3.154), and in baskets or boxes with a variety of funerary supplies, both in 
private burials (Hayes 1959b: fig. 100 [above], MMA 36.3.70) as well as royal (Tutankhamun, Carter 2iy and 
44bb— dd, some examples more like rings strung on a thick tube). 

The origin of the bead at the beginning of the i8th dynasty is a question. The gold necklace of Petrie's Qurna 
lady — a burial with strong Kerma elements^ — is considered a shebiu (A. Wilkinson 1971: 8; Petrie 1909: pi. 29; 
Eremin et al. 2000: 37f.), so the concept may originate in the south, although her beads are rings rather than biconi- 
cal or piano-conical disks. (The burial is dated earlier than the reign of Kamose, Bourriau 1991: 132.) The grave at 
Saqqara cited above — dated about the time of Amenhotep I in Bourriau 1991 — does point to the south, as it con- 
tained a Nubian; thick faience lentoids were in a line at the neck somewhat resembling the "disk" beads Reisner 
found at Kerma (Reisner 1923: 99). Those disk beads were used there alone as girdles (K 310: 2, K 332: 7) or with 
ring beads to form a necklace (K 1041: 2, MFA 13.3974), aud they also occurred in shell, speckled stone, and red 
stone (cf Reisner 1923: inf.). In the Theban burial with faience lentoids at the neck, cited above, several thick disk 
beads were strung with the lentoids. A two-strand assemblage of smaller beads — more piano-conical than lentoid — 
was also at the neck there (JdE 45676). Finally, it may be noted that Amenhotep II wears a shebiu-coUzr when 
depicted in Nubian dress (Davies i93o[i]: pi. 17). 



38 Short strand of light Egyptian blue lentoid beads 
Fig. 120 (top) 

MMA 26.8.66 (P 89). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Egyptian blue is light turquoise; medium thick- 
ness. 

Dimensions L of strand 21.0, Th of beads 0.015. 

39 Long strand of light Egyptian blue lentoid beads 
Fig 120 (second from top) 

MMA 26.8.67 (P 90). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Egyptian blue is light turquoise; beads thinner 

than those of 38. 
Dimensions L of strand 41.0, Th of beads o.i. 

40 Long strand of thick faience lentoid beads 
Fig. 120 (third from top) 

MMA 26.8.68a (P91). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Shiny bright turquoise faience. 
Dimensions L of strand 31.0, Th of beads 0.25. 



41 Short strand of thick faience lentoid beads 
Fig. 120 (fourth from top) 

MMA 26.8.68b (P91). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Egyptian blue(?). Light turquoise color; matt sur- 
face. 

Dimensions L of strand 18.0, Th of beads 0.20. 

42 Long strand of dark Egyptian blue lentoid beads 
Fig. 120 (fifth from top) 

MMA 26.8.69a (P 92). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Dark Egyptian blue. 

Dimensions L of strand 47.5, Th of beads o.i. 

43 Short strand of dark Egyptian blue lentoid beads 
Fig. 120 (sixth from top) 

MMA 26.8.69b (P 92). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Dark Egyptian blue. 

Dimensions L of strand 10.5, Th of beads 0.3. 



^ In addition to the Kemia pottery, beaded string bags, and the child's 
ivory bangles, spiral earrings, and blue bead anklets (cf. Reisner 1923: 
107, 254f., 281-4, 307), there is furniture of a type found at Kerma, 



now noted also by Lacovara (2002). For other possible Kerma con- 
nections at Thebes in the late I7th-early i8th dynasty, see Lilyquist 
1997c: 342. 
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MODELS(?) 

Four unidentified objects (44-7); see p. 202 

Provenance 

Carter saw three large faience rings, "quite plain," about 10. o in diameter, with Jusef Hassan on October 11, 1916 in 
a group of things said to come from Wady Qurud (p. 48). At about the same time he termed those rings "plain lapis 
lazuli paste armlets" (p, 47). He saw the Egyptian blue example slightly later. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock thought the objects items of adornment (1948: 34). 
Current understanding 

As with the strings of vitreous lentoid beads, the origin of the large vitreous rings is not clear. Such items were 
termed bracelets or anklets when found by Daressy and Newberry in the tombs of Tuthmosis III (Daressy 1902: 293 
no. 24962), Amenhotep II (Daressy 1902: i53f nos. 24580-94) and Tuthmosis IV (Carter and Newberry 1904: 
CG 46437-50). Similar identifications were given to examples from private tombs at Abydos (D 108: Fitzwilliam E. 6-7, 
9-19. 1 90 1, scored as if to represent two bangles lying together, Randall-Maciver and Mace 1902: 88, loi) and 
Thebes (Maiherpri, Daressy 1902: 26 no. 24062; child Amenhotep, MMA 36.3.155-.156, Hayes 1959b: fig. 100 
[outer two examples]; Neferkhawet, MMA 35.3.100-.102, the latter, Hayes 1959b: fig. 100 [center]). 

Although representations ofaau-rings are common in the i8th dynasty — that is, gold bangles worn on the upper 
arm with rectangular cross-section and assumed to be the finer versions of the vitreous rings catalogued below 
(Bryan in Kozloff and Bryan 1992: i98f ) — it has proved impossible to find either gold or vitreous examples on 
mummies. A gold bangle similar in dimensions to the vitreous ones here exists in Leiden (H. Schneider 1997: no. 
153b), and several of similar size, inlaid with glass, were in the mummy wrappings of Tutankhamun although not on 
his body (Edwards 1976b: no. 16). The gold bangles in Ahhotep's group had an outer diameter of 10.4 but an inner 
diameter of 7.4, due to a thick wall. This corresponds more closely to the inner diameter of the Ahhotep mesketu-nn^, 
5.8—6.2 (Vernier 1907: CG 52074, pi. 10). A me^feefw-shaped bangle inscribed with the name of Tuthmosis III in 
Leiden has an inner diameter of 7.1 (H. Schneider 1987: no. 84), and an ivory one in Tutankhamun's tomb has an 
inner diameter of 6.5 (Edwards 1976b: no. 15). All of these dimensions contrast notably with the vitreous examples, 
where the inner diameter is commonly 8.0 or more. 

When vitreous examples have been found in intact burials they were not on mummies: at Thebes, the child 
Amenhotep had two in the coffin near his head. Kha had two in a basket (Schiaparelli 1927: 77), Neferkhawet had 
three. One must also note the quantity of the vitreous bangles in the robbed royal tombs (four complete and pieces 
of twenty with Amenhotep II, thirteen complete and seventy-five pieces with Tuthmosis IV). Maiherpri's four 
examples were stacked and tied with linen, the inner two examples tied further. Rings of this and other types have 
been found at Hathor shrines (Pinch 1993: 273f). 

Gold aau given as rewards, to be worn on the upper arm, were the shape of ring-ingots; perhaps the vitreous 
examples refer to ingots. Gold ingots came from the south, and it may, in addition, be significant that bangles are an 
item of Nubian personal adornment. Faience, ivory or bone, and stone examples were commonly found at Kerma 
(Reisner 1923: i74f., 254—6), and the Qurna lady wore gold examples below the elbow, shaped as "rods bent into a 
circle" (Erimen et al. 2000: 37f ). 



44 Egyptian blue bangle/ingot 
Fig. 121 (lower right) 
MMA 26.8.140 (P 77-80). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Egyptian blue. 

Dimensions Exterior Diam 10. o, interior Diam 8.3, Th 1.4. 
Condition Complete. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 15b (lower left). 



45 Faience bangle/ingot 
Fig. 121 (lower left) 
MMA 26. 8. 141 (P 77-80). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Faience. 

Dimensions Exterior Diam 10.3, interior Diam 8.0, Th 1.5. 
Condition Mended from three pieces. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 15b (lower right). 
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46 Faience bangle/ingot 
Fig. 121 (upper right) 
MMA 26.8.142 (P 77-80). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Faience. 

Dimensions Exterior Diam 10.6, interior Diam 8.6, Th 1.5. 
Condition Mended from several pieces. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 15b (upper left). 



Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Faience. 

Dimensions Exterior Diam 10.9, interior Diam 8.6, Th 1.6. 
Condition Mended from four pieces. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 15b (upper right). 



47 Faience bangle/ingot 
Fig. 121 (upper left) 
MMA 26.8.143 (P 77-80). 



Vessels and Lids 



OINTMENT STORAGE JARS AND LIDS 

Ointment jar (48), shoulder jars (49-52), globular jars (53-6), inscribed piriform jars (57-64), 
non-inscribed piriform jars (65-73), serpentinite piriform jars and jug (74-8), foreign-derived 
shapes (79-84), lids (85-6); see pp. 204-12 



Provenance 



A fragmentary serpentinite rim was found by Chaban in the tomb (p. 31) and a handle of the same material by the 
MMA in the Pit (p. 75). 

All examples below have the standard early provenance. In addition, five have Tuthmoside inscriptions and were 
recorded by Carter at Luxor in the autumn of 1916 with the Wady Qurud provenance (pp. 48-9, 51). These include 
one for Hatshepsut and three for Tuthmosis III (51, 53—4, 62). Nine others have the name of Tuthmosis III, and one 
the name of Hatshepsut as royal wife. In general, the inscribed Tuthmosis III vessels have a better claim to the tomb 
than the Hatshepsut vessel, but — as pointed out above — the Hatshepsut jar 54 came to light shortly after the robbery 
and the occurrence of royal-name vessels in later tombs is well known (Lilyquist 1995a: 3). 

In addition to the fourteen inscribed vessels, there are twenty uninscribed jars of high quality and of Tuthmoside 
date that are here assigned to the tomb. Two of the travertine examples were purchased in Cairo with a Wady 
Qurud provenance (48, 80, p. iii). The others were acquired in Luxor and include piriform jars and foreign- 
derived shapes, five of serpentinite. Several of these vessels were also documented by Carter in the Fall of 19 16 (pp. 
48, 50-1): five of travertine (50, 66, 79, 81, 84), lids from such vessels, and a serpentinite piriform jar (74). Two of 
the piriform travertine examples originally had hieratic inscriptions, but these were unfortunately washed off (67, 
73). It is the author's judgment of typology, physical characteristics, and quality that puts uninscribed vessels in this 
chapter rather than in Chapter 6 where four jars and four hds are assigned (166-9, I70~3)- A krater with strap han- 
dles noted by Winlock (1948: 12, 54, 63) is not catalogued: P 27, of travertine, H 17.5, broken and restored (p. 112). 

Concerning MMA lids, four of travertine and three of serpentinite in the Catalogue were acquired in 19 19, but 
they were not specifically hnked with a particular vessel. Their association with particular jars in the MMA then and 
now is based on physical characteristics. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock believed that the foreign-derived shapes were part of a wine service; that is, they were decanters to fill 
small precious vessels he termed drinking cups (1948: 62f ). He believed the remaining large stone jars were contain- 
ers for ''cleansing cream," following the analyses of contents from 56 and 81 by Hans T. Clarke (Winlock 1948: 53, 
67: "mixtures of animal or vegetable oils and lime [or possibly chalk])." 

Current understanding 

All vessels here are considered ointment storage jars because of the remains within them and the fact that ointment 
was found in stone vessels of similar shapes at Saqqara (Petrie 1937: 13 no. 883; Bissing 1904: CO 18734; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. 93) and in the tombs of Maiherpri (Daressy 1902: I2f nos. 24007-8), Kha (SchiapareUi 1927: figs. 88, 90, 
120, 138-40), Yuya and Tuya (Quibell 1908: CO 51105-6), and Tutankhamun (El-Khouli et al. 1993: 5-33). 
Although ointment no doubt arrived in Egypt and was transported within Egypt in pottery, stone containers would 
have been preferred for the tomb. 
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Concerning certain vessels as a wine service, Winlock stated that "in all but one ... the deposit v^hich remained 
consisted of a thin sediment like that . . . of wine." The exception he meant was the amphora of Canaanite shape, 
79; here he suggested that the ointment within had been put there by mistake (1948: 63, 67). In fact, Hans Clarke 
identified ointment in a second vessel, krater 81; furthermore, other fancy shapes Winlock thought part of a wine 
service also had ointment staining or residue (80, 82-3). The error was perhaps initiated by Winlock's interpretation 
of the gold vessels as drinking cups. 

Shedrinsky determined that the contents of six storage jars below were fatty acids present as calcium salts, the 
product of a reaction between the original oils — or more precisely, the fatty acids of the oils that are formed as a result 
of hydrolysis — and the calcium carbonate of the jars (Shedrinsky et al. 1991: 235-7; cf Winlock 1948: 67; the analyses 
of Wadsten for the contents of 58 and 61 were misguided). It should parenthetically be noted that Winlock's chemist, 
Hans Clarke, assumed "Egyptian alabaster" to be calcium sulfate, not having been informed that "Egyptian alabaster" 
conventionally refers to calcium carbonate. He unwittingly created the idea that lime was intentionally mixed with 
oils by the Egyptians, a misconception still alive in the literature. In Shedrinsky's analyses, there was some small indi- 
cation that the fatty material was vegetable rather than animal. Vegetable oils and animal fats differ chemically in the 
degree of saturation of their fatty acids, and differ from resins (derived from trees and shrubs) as well as bitumen (a 
petroleum product), as explained recently in Serpico 2000 and Serpico and White 2000. As all four of these organic 
groups could be used to help soften, emolliate, or perfume the body, and as none of the residues in the vessels pub- 
Hshed here was definitively analyzed, the term "ointment" will be used for all contents in a general way. 

Some vessels below have extensive remains of ointment, occasionally still soft. Others have reasonable traces, and 
a few, no remains at all although the stone surfaces are always weathered as if there had been contents. Lids too are 
occasionally free of ointment, perhaps because cloth liners were used. Two jars without content remains were broken 
into pieces at one point (63, 71), and three of the five serpentinite vessels show no appreciable amount of ointment 
(75—7). Perhaps the broken jars were cleaned before reassembly while the other jars originally contained non-viscous 
material. In jars with extensive remains of ointment, there are sometimes gouges in the substance around the orifice, 
made with a tool (61-2, 64, 66, 69). As Wady Di is thought to have been intact until 1916, these gouges are most 
Ukely the traces of 20th century ad craftsmen who retrieved ointment to coat modem vessels and jewelry (see p. 278). 

Typological features of the vessels below are standard for the period. For comparative examples and a discussion 
of various vessel features, see B. Williams (1992: 94f, on vessel characteristics) and Lilyquist (1995a, especially pp. 4-12 
on shapes and sizes, 12-4 on materials and workmanship, and 15-8 on inscription content and format; Lilyquist 1997b). 
For globular vessels 53-6 in particular, see Lilyquist (1995a: 4), Lansing and Hayes (1937: fig. 44), SchiapareUi (1927: 
fig. 140), and Wreszinski (1935: pi. 33a-b nos. 40 [gold], 124 [silver], 193 [black granite], 201 [travertine]). For piriform 
jars 57-78, see N. G. Davies (1922-23 [i]: pi. 23), Wreszinski (1935: pi. 33a-b nos. 200, 202), and Lilyquist (1995a: 
7—9). For the amphora of Canaanite type (79), see Lilyquist (1995a: 7, no. 95), and for slightly later examples, 
SchiapareUi (1927: fig. 120) and Zivie (1990: I28f). For the krater with strap handles (80-2), see Lilyquist (1995a: 9f 
and no, 95); it is termed "long-necked flask with horizontal loop handles" by B. Aston (1994: 152). (A general parallel 
occurs in the gold vessels thought modern (269-71), where the shape is termed "composite jar on pedestal foot," 
a term derived from pottery studies.) For the jug shape (83-4), see Lilyquist (1995a: 6f). 

Including five variously shaped vessels not catalogued (P 25, 27-8, 63-4, see p. 112), a total of thirty-seven travertine 
ointment vessels are here assigned to the tomb, despite the fact that fragments of such were not excavated. Chaban 
found a fragmentary serpentinite rim (p. 44), and a handle of that material was excavated by the MMA in the Pit 
(p. 108). Five jars below are of serpentinite, and two additional examples were reported (P 26, 65, see p. 112); four 
of the serpentinite jars below have inscriptions now considered modem (see Chap. 7, Cats. 245-8). For representations 
of colored stone or glass piriform vessels, see N. Davies (1915: pi. 24) and N. G. Davies (i93o[i]: 29 nos. 72-3, pi. 20). 
The rocks of 74— 5 appear similar, likewise the rocks of 77— 8. 

Regarding size, while Tutankhamun had vessels that were comparable to those below, most of his examples — as 
in the tombs of Hatshepsut and Maiherpri — ^were much larger. Interestingly, four travertine piriform jars are approx- 
imately 21.0 high: 59-60, example on p. 48, and P 25 (lost in 1919, see p. 112). 

Lids of jars, especially for ointment storage, were fitted by the Museum staff as best it could. Those associations 
have been left except where they did not seem probable. The two stray lids 85-6 may be for storage jars, but a less 
convincing case could be made for them than for those placed with the jars. 

Dimensions H 17.4, rim Diam 14.4. 
Manufacture Quality very high. Lid diameter (13.9) 
smaller than the rim's, and the diameter of the "plug" 
(6.9) considerably smaller than the mouth opening 
(Diam, 11.5). However, same stone type. 



48 Large ointment jar 
Fig. 122 

MMA 26.8.1a, b (P 177). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1920. 
Material Travertine: crystalline lid, crinkle-lined body. 
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Condition Intact. Weathering within but no traces of 
ointment. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 56, pi. 34 (right). 

49 Inscribed shoulder jar in MMA 
Fig. 123 

MMA 26.8.15a, b (P 14), 26.8.20c (P 59). 

Source Purchases, Fletcher Fund, 191 9-1 920. 

Materials Crystalline travertine jar, limestone lid. 

Dimensions Jar H 23.5, Diam 17.5; lid H 1.8, Diam 6.0. 

Manufactum Pt and certain other signs in upper two- 
thirds of inscription carved deeply, sometimes obliterat- 
ing scribed lines. Lid roughly shaped; may not belong 
although lack of residue matches jar's neck. 

Inscription "Good god (mn-hpr-r'^], son of Ra {dhwty- 
ms nfr-hpr], given life forever." 

Condition Mended from a number of pieces, lip partially 
restored. Hardened reddish ointment within, little stain- 
ing on mouth. Lid, originally on 70, has fault running 
through the stone but is intact; chips around edges; no 
ointment staining. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 54, pi. 32c; Lilyquist 1995a: 
no. 74. 

50 Shoulder jar reported by Carter 
Fig. 20 (bottom) 

Location unknown. 

Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H ca. 28.0. 

Condition "Mended and touched up" (Carter, Doc. 4, 
p. 51). 

51 Another inscribed shoulder jar reported by 
Carter 

Fig. 21 (third from top) 
Location unknown. 

Source "With Native Gourna" (Carter, Doc. 4). 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 16.0. 

Inscription "Good god {mn-hpr-r'^], son of Ra 

{dhwiy-ms nfr-hpr], beloved of Amun, given life forever; 
hnw [measure] 3?^." 

Condition "Broken and much cracked . . . full of some 
fatty substance" (Carter loc. cit.). 

52 Inscribed shoulder jar published by Sobhy 
Fig. 124 

Location unknown. 

Source "Bought from a well-known dealer in antiquities 

at Luxor in the winter of 1922" (Sobhy 1924). 
Material Travertine. 

Dimensions "1500 c.c. when filled up to the root of the 

neck" (Sobhy loc. cit.). 
Manufacture Very similar to 51. 

Inscription Two framed columns side by side: "good god 
{mn-hpr-r'^], son of Ra {dhwty-ms nfr-hpr], beloved of 
Amun, given life forever." A third frame below, ''hnw, 

3 'A" 

Condition Vertical crack. Ointment on exterior, 

"a certain amount of dry resinous material" within. 
Bibliography Sobhy 1924; Lilyquist 1995a: no. 73. 



53 Globular jar naming Tuthmosis III, with lid 
Figs. 21 (second from top, without Ud), 125, 126 (left) 
MMA 18.8.13a, b (P 162). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 
Material CrystaUine travertine. 

Dimensions Jar H 18.0, Diam 21.5; lid H 1.2, Diam 7.2. 
Manufacture Jar well shaped and poHshed; inscription 

not plumb, gouged like 64, and without traces of paint. 

Lid flat on top, slightly rounded below; diameter slightly 

less than mouth diameter of vessel. 
Inscription Standard Tuthmosis III type (see Lilyquist 

1995a: 15, no. 74) with]?^-sign above. Below frame, 

''hnw, <^V2, ntry [divine]." 
Condition A good deal of ointment within, viscous in 

consistency with gouge marks in it; matches traces on rim. 

Cracks near base, with some ointment seeping through; 

sample studied by Shedrinsky. Ancient abrasion on back 

side. Lid, not acquired with jar, has one edge missing; 

traces of ointment underneath, especially along edge. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 53-7, pi. 3 id; Lilyquist 

1995a: no. 76. 

54 Globular jar naming Hatshepsut 
Figs. 21 (top), 126 (second from left) , 127a 
MMA 18. 8. 15 (P164). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 7. 
Material Travertine. 

Dimensions H 12.3, Diam 13.0; given a height of 11. 5 in 

Document 4 (p. 51). 
Manufacture Nicely shaped and smoothed; inscription 

lightly incised, no traces of paint. Lid 85 originally placed 

here. 

Inscription Frame with j?t-sign at top: "king's daughter, 

king's sister, god's wife, great royal wife {h3t-spswt], 

living and enduring like Ra forever." 
Condition Cracks; only two sections of rim preserved, 

and they, once dislodged, are now rejoined. Hardened 

ointment on inner sides and bottom. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 53-7, pi. 32a; Hayes 

1959b: 80, fig. 43; Lilyquist 1995a: no. 60. 

55 Light-toned globular jar naming Tuthmosis III, 
WITH lid 

Figs. 126 (second from right), 127b 
MMA 26.8.21a, b (P 60). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Fine-grained translucent and crystalline travertine. 

Dimensions Jar H 19.0, Diam 21.8; lid H i.i, Diam 7.3. 

Manufacture Vessel beautifully symmetrical and pol- 
ished, but inscription gouged, and little or no care taken 
with pt-sign; no traces of color. Lid flat above, slightly 
rounded below. 

Inscription Standard inscription of Tuthmosis III but 
impossible to make out signs at bottom of nomen, due 
to damage. 

Condition Vertical crack through entire vessel; traces 
of modern glue indicate item was in two pieces, stone 
rough and stained in this area. Thin layer of ointment 
and dirt within. Lid slightly chipped at edges; residue 
of ointment on underside matches traces on mouth of 
jar although lid a little large. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948; 53-7; Lilyquist 1995a: no. 78. 
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56 Stained globular jar naming Tuthmosis III, 
WITH lid 

Figs. 126 (right), 127c 
MMA 26.8.19a, b (P 58). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Materials Jar, crystalline travertine with strong "looped" 
banding. Lid, limestone. 

Dimensions Jar H 20.0, Diam 21.0; lid H 0.8, Diam 5.9. 

Manufacture Vessel not completely symmetrical; 
smoothed rather than highly polished. Inscription well 
made; no traces of paint. P^-sign and some of hieroglyphs 
gouged, remainder incised. Lid does not fit flush. 

Inscription Standard Tuthmosis III type, pt-sign at top. 

Condition Staining on lower part of vessel, especially on 
one side. Hardened ointment within, with tool scratches 
near top. Lid edges chipped in antiquity; ointment layer 
on underside matches that in mouth of jar. Clarke ana- 
lyzed the ointment (Winlock 1948), as did Shedrinksy 
et al. (1991). 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, 67, pi. 3 2d; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. 79. 

57 Piriform jar naming Hatshepsut 
Fig. 128a 

MMA 26.8.8a (P 7). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 23.0. 

Manufacture Vessel smoothed on exterior; drill holes in 

bottom of interior very pronounced. Inscription incised, 

no paint. Formerly fitted with Ud 85. 
Inscription "God's wife, king's great wife, his beloved, 

mistress of the two lands {h3t-spswt] living." 
Condition Weathering stains and thin layer of residue 

inside. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 55, pi. 32b; Lilyquist 1995a: 
no. 58. 

58 Philip's piriform jar naming Tutfimosis III, with lid 
Fig. 128b 

Stockholm Medelhavsmuseet, MME 1957:2. 

Source Hoffman Philip; Joseph Brummer; Mrs. Joseph 

Brummer. 
Material Travertine. 

Dimensions Jar H 21.0, Diam 19.0; rim Diam 14.4; hd H 

1.9, Diam 6.5. 
Manufacture Well shaped and polished; inscription 

roughly gouged out and filled with blue pigment. 
Inscription Standard. 
Condition Ointment within. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 12, 54f (where it is mis- 
takenly said that a /znu^-measure of capacity is present); 
Parke-Bemet Galleries 1949: lot 52; Peterson 1978; 
Wadsten 1978; Lilyquist 1995a: no. 80. 

59 Callender's piriform jar naming Tuthmosis III, 
with lid 

Fig. 128c 

American private collection. 

Source "Natives of Kumeh," "a native" (Winlock 1948: 
iif , 54); A. R. Callender, 1919; Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts 27.12.8, gift of Edward S. Harkness; Lannan 
Foundation. 



Material Crystalline travertine. 
Dimensions H 21.5, Diam 14.7. 

Manufacture Very well shaped and poHshed; Hne incised 
where neck joins body. Inscription somewhat rough; 
double lines for cartouche, no pt-ticks, top of frame a 
thickened line. Lid flat above, rounded below. 

Inscription As 56. 

Condition Almost completely full of hardened ointment; 

damage on base. 
Bibliography Minneapolis Institute of Arts 1928: 22, 24; 

Winlock 1948: I if, 54; Parke-Bemet Galleries 1958: lot 

105; Sotheby Parke-Bernet Galleries 1979: lot 260; 

Lilyquist 1995a: no, 85. 

60 Hassan piriform jar naming Tuthmosis III, 

WITH LID 

Fig. 20 (top) 

Present location unknown. 

Source Jusef Hassan, Oct. 11, 1916. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 21.0. 

Manufactup^ Thought to be different from 59 because 
this entry was on the art market with a dealer. 

Inscription Prenomen and nomen of Tuthmosis III 
(Carter, Doc. 4, p. 48). 

61 Single-column inscribed piriform jar naming 
Tuthmosis III, with lid 

Figs. 129a, 130C (second from left) 
MMA 26.8.6a, b (P 5). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Finely banded travertine. 
Dimensions H 24.0, Diam 20.0. 

Manufacture Well-shaped and beautifully polished body; 
tool marks still evident on neck, rim smoothed but not 
polished. Signs incised roughly, filled with green pigment; 
no frame. Lid flat on top, rounded below; fits vessel well. 

Inscription "Good god {mn-hpr-r'^}, given life; hnw, 5." 

Condition Intact; one crack originating from base. Area 
below hnw abraded, not as neatly as on drawing given 
here. Hardened ointment on sides and bottom, about 
one-quarter full and studied by Shedrinsky; tool marks in 
it. Lid has ring left by ointment on underside, consistent 
with traces in jar mouth. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 31c; Wadsten 
198 1 ; Lilyquist 1995a: no. 89. 

62 Piriform jar naming Tuthmosis III 
Figs. 23 (top), 129b, 130C (second from right) 
MMA 18.8.14a (P 163). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 7. 

Material Variegated travertine. 

Dimensions H 23.8, Diam 20.0. 

Manufacture Very well shaped; body polished, rim 
smoothed. Inscription panel slightly askew, incised and 
filled with blue pigment. Vessel quality and inscription 
rendering comparable to 64. Lid 170 formerly placed here. 

Inscription Simple frame encloses standard inscription for 
Tuthmosis III (minus di ^nh dt). Below frame, hnw 4/4. 

Condition Intact. About half filled with soft ointment; 
severe gouging around mouth. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 53-7, pL 31b; Wadsten 
1981; Shedrinsky et al. 1991; Lilyquist 1995a: no. 82. 
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63 Wide-necked piriform jar naming Tuthmosis III 
Figs 130a, 1 30c (left) 

MMA 66.99.83. 

Source Hoffman Philip; Joseph Brummer; Albert 

Gallatin. MMA Purchase, Fletcher Fund and The Guide 
Foundation Inc. Gift, 1966. 

Material CrystaUine travertine. 

Dimensions H 21.0, Diam 19.5. 

Manufacture Very large mouth (Diam, 7.5), differs from 
examples 68-9, 71, 73 in being cut straight down for 
approximately 6.0, rather than angling inward at least for 
part of the mouth opening. Well shaped, polish remain- 
ing on some fragments. Inscription somewhat skewed; 
no trace of color. 

Inscription Frame with pt-sign encloses a standard 
inscription naming Tuthmosis III. Below the frame, 
''hnw, 6," and below that, "^ntyw^'' a gum resin (Helck 
1963: 5i2f ; Serpico 2000: 438). 

Condition Mended from many pieces; two parts of rim 
and a bit of base missing. No ointment residue, but 
inside weathered and brownish, probably from such 
material. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 12, 54f,; Parke-Bernet 
Galleries 1949: lot 51; Cooney 1953: no. 18; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. 84. 

64 Rimless piriform jar naming Tuthmosis III 
Figs. 130b, 130C (right) 

MMA 26.8.20a (P 59). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 23.0, Diam 19.5. 

Manufacture Jar is very well shaped and polished; thick- 
ness of stone at broken edge 0.3, no doubt the reason the 
rim is now missing. Inscription broadly chiseled; signs 
filled with blue pigment. Winlock understood that the 
jar did not belong with rim 70, but they were put 
together at a subsequent date. 

Inscription Box frame with standard inscription naming 
Tuthmosis III; below it, ''hnw, 6?^." 

Condition Vertical crack; staining in that area from lying 
on that surface. Hardened ointment inside on sides and 
base; about one-third full, with gouge marks. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 3ie; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. 91. 

65 Piriform jar with lid 
Figs. 131C, 132 (third from left) 
MMA 26.8.7a, b (P 6). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Crystalline travertine. 
Dimensions H 22,5, Diam 20.3. 

Manufacture Well shaped, smoothed, and poUshed. Lid 
flat on top, rounded below. 

Condition Large diagonal crack in body; rim piece bro- 
ken off and replaced, only a small chip missing; modern 
chip in lip also. Almost completely filled with broken, 
hardened ointment. Lid chipped on sides, anciently, and 
stained with ointment matching contents. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7. 



66 Taller piriform jar 

Figs, 22 (bottom), 131b, 132 (second from right) 
MMA 18.8. 16 (P 165). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1917. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 27.0, Diam 21.5. 

Manufacture Exterior beautifully shaped and poUshed; 
mouth does not appear smoothed. Lid 86 originally 
placed with jar. 

Condition Intact. A few gouges under rim and on neck, 
and one on top of rim; these are presumably tool marks 
not obliterated in the finishing of the vessel rather than 
marks left from an attempt to break off the rim. Soft 
ointment on sides and bottom inside jar, that at bottom 
seemingly still viscous; gouge marks. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 53-7. 

67 Former MMA piriform jar with lid 
Fig. 131a 

Lowe Art Museum 58.105.009 (University of Miami at 
Coral Gables, Florida). 

Source MMA 26.8.1 1 (P 10), Purchase Fletcher Fund, 

1919; deaccessioned 1956. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 20.2, Diam 16 cm. 
Inscription Originally had ink hieratic inscription of 

capacity, mistakenly cleaned off by Museum in 1920. 
Condition Rim repair (Coral Gables information) . 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7. 

68 Wide-based piriform jar 
Figs. 1 3 if, 132 (second from left) 
MMA 1987.103, formerly 26.8.22a (P 61). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919-20; deaccessioned 

1956; purchase, Rogers Fund, 1987. 
Material Crystalline travertine. 
Dimensions H 20.5, Diam 20.0, 
Manufacture Well shaped and smoothed. 
Condition Several vertical cracks; almost half the rim 

missing. Thin layer of hardened ointment on interior 

sides and bottom. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7. 

69 Piriform jar with high neck, with lid 
Figs. 13 id, 132 (right) 

MMA 26.8.23a, b (P 62). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Crystalline travertine. 
Dimensions H 20.2, Diam 19.0. 

Manufacture Jar nicely shaped and polished, especially 
on body. Lid fiat on top, rounded below, fits jar well. 

Inscription Thought to be modern; see 250. 

Condition Horizontal fissures below the inscription, and 
scattered areas of abrasion; piece of lip missing. Hardened 
ointment on inner sides and bottom, tool marks. Lid, 
light residue of ointment on underside. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 31a; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. 83. 
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70 Rim and neck of piriform jar 
Figs. 13 le, 132 (foreground right) 
MMA 26.8.20b (P 59). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Travertine. 

Dimensions Rim Diam 16.1. 

Maintenance Very well shaped and smoothed. 

Condition Rim probably separated from jar because 

of heaviness of contents and thinness of wall at neck 

(about 0.4). Hardened ointment in mouth; residue on 

upper surface and staining on lower. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 3ie, where it 

is incorrectly joined to 64. 

71 Thin piriform jar with lid 
Figs. 13 ih, 132 (left) 

MMA 26.8.10a, b (P 9). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 21.3, Diam 13.0. 

Manufacture Well shaped and beautifully poUshed. Lid 
flat on top, rounded below but with the tip flattened. 

Inscription Thought to be modem, see 249. 

Condition Split vertically in two and mended; a quarter 
of the neck and rim present. Interior clean of ointment 
but weathered. Lid lacks part of edge, matches rim damage. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7. 

72 Tallest piriform jar, with lid 
Figs. 13 li, 132 (center) 

MMA 26.8.5a, b (P 4). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Variegated travertine. 

Dimensions Jar H 33.5, Diam 20.5; lid H 0.4, maximum 
Diam 5.8. 

Manufacture SHghtly asymmetric body, with neck 
askew; well poUshed. Lid shallow but fits opening, with 
traces of ointment consistent with shape of jar*s mouth. 

Condition Crack running from base upward; certain 
amount of brown staining; two areas of rim missing. 
Almost completely filled with hardened ointment. Lid 
edges chipped anciently and modemly; ointment residue 
on lower surface. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 34 (center). 

73 Piriform JAR 

Figs. 131k, 132 (third from right) 
MMA 26.8.9a (P 8). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 22.3, Diam 16.0. 

Manufacture Well shaped and smoothed. Jar previously 
placed with lid 86. 

Inscription Originally an ink hieratic inscription, mistak- 
enly cleaned off by Museum in 1920. 

Condition Piece of rim missing. Interior sides and bottom 
have hardened ointment, some broken into pieces; about 
one-third of contents present. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7. 

74 Light brown piriform jar 
Figs. 23 (bottom), 133 (left), 134a 
MMA 18.8.17a (P 166). 



Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 

Material Light brown serpentinite with black veining. 

Dimensions H 20.0, Diam 15.2. 

Manufacture Nicely shaped and polished, even on base; 
mouth opening shows fine horizontal drill lines. Not 
acquired with a hd; lid 172, of cosmetic-jar type, origi- 
nally placed here. 

Condition Some discoloration and pitting due to weath- 
ering on exterior; rim broken and mended, one piece 
missing. Thin deposits of ointment on sides and bottom. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 53-7. 

75 Maroon-colored piriform jar 
Figs. 133 (second from left), 134b 
MMA 26.8.12 (P II). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Dark maroon serpentinite with black and camel 
veining. 

Dimensions H 21.8, Diam 15.2. 

Manufacture Well shaped and highly poHshed. Interior 
shows fine grooves of drill, with circular ridge in bottom 
and a small depressed hole in its center. See lid 172. 

Inscription Considered modem, see 245. 

Condition Several cracks; piece of rim perhaps formerly 
separated; one fill. Interior weathered but without traces 
of ointment. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 33c. 

76 Green piriform jar with lid 
Figs. 133 (right), 134c 

MMA 26.8.14a, b (P 13). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 

Material Green and pink serpentinite. 

Dimensions Jar H 20.0, Diam 14.5; Ud H 1.4, Diam 5.6. 

Manufacture Jar very well shaped and polished, fine 
horizontal drill grooves in mouth and on interior walls. 
Lid flat above, angled in below, with flat bottom; com- 
pletely pohshed; fit in mouth good. 

Inscription Considered modem, see 246. 

Condition Some pitting on exterior due to weathering; 
one area of loss; probably completely broken and 
mended. Stain on sides of interior, residue at bottom. Lid 
edges slightly chipped, ointment stained on underside. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 33a. 

77 Dark maroon piriform jug 
Figs. 133 (second from right), I34d 
MMA 26.8.16a (P 17). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Material Dark maroon serpentinite with light green and 

black horizontal veining. 
Dimensions H 22.5, Diam 15.2, 

Manufacture Well shaped and poHshed body, including 

base; handle summarily formed with no decoration at 

base; mouth with fine horizontal drill grooves. 

Inscription placed low and neither at front nor side. Lid 

171 previously placed with this jar. 
Inscription Considered modem, see 247. 
Condition Midsection of handle and a part of rim missing. 

Not clear if weathering and discoloration inside are due 

to ointment or not. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 33d; Hayes 1959b: 

140, fig. 76. 
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78 Dark green piriform jar 
Figs. 133 (center), i34e 
MMA 26.8.13 (P 12). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Material Greenish black serpentinite with little veining. 

Dimensions H 20.5, Diam 15.5. 

Manufacture Symmetrical and nicely poHshed, including 
base. Mouth shows fine circular grooves of drill. 

Inscription Considered modern, see 248. 

Condition Rim and mouth clean, hardened ointment on 
sides and in bottom. Exterior of base brown from con- 
tents. Chips and one section of rim missing. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 53-7, pi. 33b. 

79 Amphora of Canaanite shape 
Figs. 22 (middle), 135a, i35g (center) 
MMA 18. 8. 19 (P 168). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1917. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 24.5, Diam 14.2. 

Manufacture Nicely shaped and polished, although one 

handle slightly lower than other and neck not polished. 

Wall between handle loops still shows gouge of chisel. 
Condition One crack, with ointment staining; staining 

above stand. More than three-quarters full of hardened 

ointment. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 63, pi. 37 (lower left). 

80 Small krater with strap handles 
Figs. 135c, 13 5g (right) 

MMA 18.8. 18 (P 178). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1920. 
Material Crystalline and banded travertine. 
Dimensions H 17.8, Diam 12.8. 

Manufactufle Well shaped and smoothed, although han- 
dles slightly cocked to viewer's right when facing them 
straight on. Ring foot. See 173. 

Condition Top of one handle broken off and rejoined; 
cracks in other handle. Some ointment discoloration at 
neck base, near rim, and at bottom of jar. Dried oint- 
ment layer within body, traces on neck. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 63, pi. 37 (upper left). 

81 Large krater with strap handles 
Figs. 22 (top), 135 d, I35g (second from left) 
MMA 26.8.2 (P 167) 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 19 17. 

Material Crystalline and banded travertine. 

Dimensions H 22.8, Diam 17.0. 

Manufacture Well shaped, smoothed, and poHshed, 
although one handle is slightly asymmetric. Handles 
more rounded in cross section than those of 80, 82. Ring 
foot, with drill hole in center. 

Cc^NDlTlON Staining on exterior; a hole with staining 
around it centered on wall above point where loops of 
one handle join. A comparable spot near the other han- 
dle has accretion on the surface, as if it were a cement 
plug to fill a similar hole. In both instances, the vase 
maker did not control the thickness of the wall during 
manufacture. Hardened ointment on interior of body 
and traces up to rim, analyzed by Shedrinsky. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 63, 67, pi. 37 (upper right). 



82 Fragmentary krater with strap handles 
Figs. i35e, i35g (left) 

MMA 26.8.17 (P 18). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Crystalline travertine. 
Dimensions H 14.4, Diam 14.0. 

Manufacture Well shaped; broad ring foot; one handle 
noticeably lower than the other. 

Condition Neck, rim, top of one handle missing; remain- 
der mended from pieces. Thinness of wall at neck (0.3) 
probably accounts for breakage. Interior clean, but with 
weathering and ointment staining. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 63. 

83 MMA JUG 

Figs, 135b, 13 5g (second from right) 
MMA 26.8.18 (P 19). 

Source Fletcher Fund, 191 9. 
Material Travertine with large crystals. 
Dimensions H 20.7, Diam 15.0. 

Manufacture Well shaped and smoothed but with the 
carved details rather soft. Very broad ring foot. See lid 173. 

Condition Intact. Hardened ointment in bottom; wall of 
neck weathered. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 63, pi. 37 (lower right). 

84 Philip JUG 

Figs. 20 (bottom left), i35f 

Elsa and Dr. Pierre Henri Bloch-Diener Collection, Bern. 

Source Hoffman Philip (see Doc. 22, p. 37); Ernest 

Brummer. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 29.2 (Page-Gasser). 
Condition Cracks visible in photograph. 
BiBLiOGPJVPHY Sotheby & Co 1964: lot 6; Galerie KoUer 

1979: lot 510; Page-Gasser 1997. 

85 Flattened storage jar lid 
Figs. 13 ig, 132 (foreground left) 
MMA 26.8.8b (P 7). 

Source Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Finely banded travertine. 
Dimensions H 1.2, Diam 5.0. 

Manufacture Top flat, bottom rounded with tip flat- 
tened. Well shaped and smoothed. Originally placed on 
54 and then 57. Considerably smaller than opening of 57, 
is of different stone, and lacks traces of ointment. How- 
ever, these characteristics do not prevent the lid from 
belonging to that jar. 

Condition Small chip on edge; no traces of ointment. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 54. 

86 Rounded storage jar lid 

Figs. 13 ij, 132 (foreground, second from left) 
MMA 26.8.9b (P 165). 

Source Rogers Fund, 191 7. 

Material Travertine. 

Dimensions Greatest Diam 6.0. 

Manufacture Flat on top, rounded below. 

Condition Coated with thin brown ointment. Originally 
placed with pirifrom jars 66 and 73. Ointment residue 
does not match that of 73; could match that of 66 or 62 
but their mouths are larger. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 54. 
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PRECIOUS VESSELS AND LIDS 

Ointment jars (87-8), kohl jars (89--91), piriform jar (92), wide-necked jars with pedestal foot (93-4), 
bottles (95-6), lotiform vessel (97), lids (98-9); see pp. 214-9 

Provenance 

A piece of gold foil that could have been trim for a cosmetic vessel or lid v^as found by Chaban in the tomb 
(Fig. i6a [left], p. 44). 

Carter recorded the lid and foot of ointment jar 87 and neck of bottle 96 in 19 16 (pp. 48f ). The travertine lotiform 
vessel 97 was bought by Carter for Camarvon and was described by Carter in the Camarvon catalogue (Carter 1907-22: 
72 no. 1202, "Princess tomb Gabbanat el Qirud") and then in a list annotated by Lythgoe as the two packed objects at the 
time the MMA purchased the Camarvon Collection (Carter 1926: 237 no. 1202, "Princess' tomb Gabbanat el Qirud"). 

The remainder of precious vessels was purchased by the MMA on the international art market between 1919 and 
1922 with a provenance of Wady Qurud. Eight have the name of Tuthmosis III on both jar and lid; an additional 
vessel and two lids also have his name. A kohl jar and fragment of same match the inscribed vessels in overall quality, 
preciousness of materials used, and modern history (90—1). Two further cosmetic jars could belong in this group but 
are uninscribed and less fine, thus have been placed in Chapter 6 (174-5). 

Previous assessment 

Winlock categorized twelve precious vessels as cosmetic jars, but the travertine lotiform 97 as "tableware" (Winlock 
1939: fig. 4; 1948: 62, pi. 35b [right]), an interpretation followed elsewhere (N. Scott 1944: fig. 17; Illustrated London 
News 1945: 24; Hayes 1959b: I39f , fig. 77; MMA 1962: 15; N. Scott 1973: fig. 25; Kayser 1969: fig. 4; Lesko 1977: 42). 

Winlock seemed to doubt a Wady Qurud provenance for the fragmentary green marble kohl jar 90 (1948: 51); 
he termed the material of the vitreous example 93 "green-glazed limestone" and thought the lower part had been 
restored (1948: 52); and he doubted that the lid of anhydrite jar 94 belonged, due to the discrepancy between the 
diameters of the lid's stopper and jar's rim (Winlock 1948: 51). Finally, he placed lids 98—9 with jars 174-5 but later 
separated them. 

The inscriptions of 87-9, 92-7 were artificially highlighted in early publications. 
Current understanding 

Unlike the ointment storage jars above, none of the jars below has significant content remains except for the kohl 
jars. Some have proportionately wide mouths, probably for rather solid substances with slow evaporation rate; 
others have narrow necks, presumably for more viscous, volatile contents. (For these shapes as ointment or cosmetic 
containers, see Lilyquist 1995a: 2f ) They are termed precious vessels here as a convenience; the term is meant to 
connote special products, whether for beautification or health. 

The use of rich materials is notable, but is paralleled in representations as well as extant examples (Lilyquist 
1995a: 12—4). Small carnelian, lapis lazuli, and obsidian vessels are known from the Middle Kingdom sites of 
Dahshur, Lahun, and Byblos; a cobalt-colored glass lid of a kohl jar was in the tomb of Tuthmosis III (Lilyquist and 
Brill 1993: 25), and abundant glass vessels were in the tomb of Amenhotep II (Daressy 1902). The quantity of glass 
inlays and beads colored by cobalt and copper in Wady Di supports the occurrence of the vitreous vessel 93. For 
contemporary kohl jars in various materials, see Lilyquist (1995a: 4), Bruyere (1937: fig. 41), Jequier (1933: 44f , 
pi. 10.15), Lansing and Hayes (1937: 28), Hayes (1935: fig. 13), and Carnarvon and Carter (1912: 85 no. 78). 

Gold trim is especially common on contemporary kohl jars, but is also found on vessels from Kerma and 
Tutankhamun's tomb, and on a small piriform jar in the Louvre (Lilyquist 1995a: 51; see also BM 3215 1, a hematite 
kohl pot, and Schlogel 1978, an "obsidian" kohl pot). Normally the gold is an edging only, but the entire neck of 
wide-necked jar 93 is covered. For a running spiral as decoration on the shoulder of kohl jars, as on 91, see three 
glazed steatite examples (Bourriau 1982: no. 267; Kayser 1969: figs. 56-7). 

Inscriptions Hke those on the lids and jars here are found on faience vessels of Tutankhamun (Carter 54rr, 620 
[29 and 30]; T. Davis 1912: pi. 92) and otherwise on a variety of his objects: a glass persea fruit (Carter 585U, 
Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 25f), red glass ^^^-amulet (Carter 46y, JdE 61792, GI TAA photo 225), and boomerangs 
(Carter 3670, 370V, 6o7f; cf Beinlich and Saleh 1989, passim). A simple mn-hpr-r"^ in cartouche occurs on two 
glazed steatite T//ap/a-shaped vessels naming Tuthmosis III (Lilyquist 1995a: nos. L, M). For similar inscriptions 
on non-excavated jewelry, see a lotus clasp and bangle in Leiden (H. Schneider 1987: no. 83; 1997). 

Concerning shapes, the piriform shape is normally for ointment storage (Lilyquist 1995a: 7-9) but another 
example of the miniature size, as 92, is known (Lilyquist 1995a: 51, Louvre N 1229). 
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The wide-necked jar with pedestal foot is represented in large size holding wine (Brack and Brack 1980: 24 
§2.1.2, 30 §c, fig. 10, pis. 4c and 29a), but the small-to-medium size, as 93-4, is a popular shape for ointments and 
resins in the mid-i8th dynasty (Bourriau 1982: no. 123), and ointment has been found in some examples (Hayes 
1935- 30; Schiaparelli 1927: fig. 88). On the origin of the shape, see Lilyquist 1995a: 9f 

No exact parallels for the bottle shapes 95-6 have been found. However, a wide, squat body is seen on a vessel 
from Deir el-Medina and a related shape names Tiye (Vandier d'Abbadie 1972: nos. 456, 566). Further, a low base 
with high neck characterizes a vessel in the tomb of Yuya and Tuya (T. Davis 1907: pi. 26). Functionally, the bottles 
below must have been for liquids, where evaporation would have been minimized by the thin neck. 

On the lotiform shape 97, see Lilyquist (1995a: 5). Flatness of rim top suggests this vessel had a Ud and was not 
for drinking. B. Aston uses the term "lotus goblet" for 97 although she illustrates a vessel with flaring walls and 
tapered rim (1994: i5of.). For a stone example with a bell form, thickened rim, and stoppered lid, see an example 
excavated at Saqqara that is thought to have held cosmetic (Kanawati et al. 1984: 61 §883:52, 78, pL 39). 

On the discrepancy of stopper diameter to jar opening on 94, see examples from the tomb of Neferkhawet 
where a vessel has a lid diameter smaller than the rim's, and a stopper has a diameter noticeably smaller than that of 
the mouth (Hayes 1935: fig. 13). 



87 Travertine ointment jar and lid naming 
tuthmosis iii 

Figs. 21 (bottom), 136a, 136b (left) 
MMA 26.8.33a, b. 

Source Lower part of vase: Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1922 
(1917). Lid with upper part of vase: Purchase, Fletcher 
Fund, 1919 (P 30). 

Materials Banded travertine (vase and lid), gold. 

Dimensions Jar H without lid 11.4; lid Diam 9.35, Th 0.35. 

Manufacture Very evenly shaped and beautifully pol- 
ished, including the flat base and lid. A strip of gold is on 
exterior wall, a second strip covering its upper edge and 
all of rim; gold on foot of vase applied similarly. 

Lid virtually flat on underside, with only a slightly 
recessed border ca. i.o wide. Gold on edge is one piece, 
crimped on underside; no visible cuts in circumference. 

Inscription good on jar, but summary and not cen- 
tered on lid. 

Inscriptions Jar, "good god {mn-hpr-r'^] given life." 

Lid, ''{mn-hpr-r'^]y 
Condition Broken and mended although rim and base 

remain intact; two sections of wall restored. Clean, but 

weathered within and in patches on exterior. Lid: upper 

surface weathered, stained near rim. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52 no. H, pi. 30.9; Lilyquist 

1995a: no. O. 

88 Serpentinite ointment jar and lid naming 
tuthmosis iii 

Figs. 136b (right), 136c 
MMA 26.8.36a, b (P 123). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Materials Serpentinite, gold. 

Dimensions Jar H without lid 10.7; lid Diam 8.7, Th, 0.4. 

Manufacture Beautifully shaped and polished, including 
base. Gold trim applied to jar and lid as on 87, again 
without evidence of vertical seam. Inscriptions on jar and 
lid sure. 

Inscriptions Jar, "good god (mn-hpr-r'^], given life." Lid, 
"(mn-Zzpr-r*^]." 

Condition One edge of foot broken but held by gold. 
White patches of weathering on exterior; interior clean 
but stained and weathered, the contents having left a 
white ring. Stain patterns of jar and lid match. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52 no. I, pi. 30.5; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. P. 



89 Variegated kohl jar and lid naming 
tuthmosis iii 

Figs. 137a, 13 7e (left jar) 
MMA 26.8.38a, b (P 125). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 

Materials Diorite(?), porphyritic; gold. 

Dimensions Jar H without lid 7.8; lid Diam 3.4, Th 0.7. 

Manufacture Line incised at base of neck, with slight 
swelling below it. Shoulder line of jar not always at same 
height. Exterior beautifully polished. Gold on rim of jar 
seems to have originally been one piece; that on foot 
applied in two pieces, as on 87. Lid polished on upper 
surface, smoothed below; plug polished but pitted. 

Diameter of lid slightly greater than rim of jar. Gold on 
lid one piece, crimped and barely reaching to underside; 
ca. 3.0 of the circumference has no foil, perhaps indicat- 
ing that such trim was usually applied in two pieces. 
Inscriptions on jar and lid very well done. 

Inscriptions Jar, "good god (mn-hpr-r'^], given life." 
Lid, ''{mn-hpr-r^]r 

Condition Some cracks in jar. Filled within i.o of top 
with hard gray substance, no doubt hardened kohl. Gold 
on jar rim is in place but torn, edges loose, one piece 
missing. Strip on lid torn, edges loose. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 51 no. A, pi. 30.4; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. X. 

90 Green kohl jar fragment, with lid 
Figs. 137c, 1 3 ye (left foreground) 

MMA 26.8.40a, b (P 73-4). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Green marble (Wheeler). 
Dimensions Diam of lid 5.2. 

Manufacture Channel where neck joins body. Break at 
neck undoubtedly due to thinness of wall; mouth not 
centered in neck. Lid's stopper smaller in diameter than 
that of jar's mouth. 

Condition Both rim and lid broken and mended; piece 
missing from lid, rim chipped. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 51 no. C. 
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91 Black kohl jar with spiral 
Figs. 1 3 yd, 1 3 ye (center jar) 
MMA 26.8.39 (P 122). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Materials Goethite (Frantz), gold. 
Dimensions H 6.9, Diam 5.3. 

Manufacture Beautifully shaped and poKshed, although 
not absolutely symmetrical due to flat spot on shoulder 
and neck being slightly askew. Undersides of rim and base 
smoothed. Groove at base of neck. One piece of gold on 
rim, barely covering edge; a section of about 1.3 missing, 
see lid of 89. One piece of gold on foot, torn where foot 
chipped. Encirchng shoulder is a band constructed of 
two parallel wires with a running spiral between; not 
joined to body, diameter fits jar's shoulder. 

Condition One point on shoulder flat, with three vertical 
scored lines. Chips at edge of rim, underneath it, and 
along foot. Interior filled within 0.5 of top with hard 
gray powder, no doubt kohl; depression concave. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 51 no. B, pi. 30.3. 

92 Variegated piriform jar and lid naming 
Tuthmosis III 

Figs. 1 3 yb, 1 3 ye (right jar) 
MMA 26.8. 3ya, b (P 124). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 

Materials Diorite(?), porphyritic (Wheeler); gold. 

Dimensions Jar H lo.o, Diam y.8; lid Diam 2.9, Th 0.6. 

Manufacture Jar beautifully shaped; groove at base of 
neck, remains of drill core in base. Lid has slightly coni- 
cal shape, flattened on underside. Both jar and lid 
entirely polished, exterior of jar more so. Inscriptions on 
both made with sure hand. Rim of jar and lid both deco- 
rated by one piece of gold, burnished without evidence 
of a seam. 

Inscriptions Jar, "good god (mn-hpr-r'^], given life." Lid, 

''{mn-hpr-r*^].'' 
Condition Intact; several cracks in jar. Interior has thin 

traces of ointment. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52j, pi. 30.6; Lilyquist 

1995a: no. T. 

93 Light green wide-necked jar and lid naming 
Tuthmosis III 

Fig- 138 

MMA 26.8.34a, b (P 68). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Materials Vitreous substance, gold. 

Dimensions Jar H without lid 8.2; lid Diam 6.75, Th 0.7. 

Manufacture Vessel has sheen. Foot slightly concave on 
underside. Inscription excellent, incised and filled ancient- 
ly v^ith w^hite calcium carbonate (lime plaster). Neck of 
jar covered by foil smoothed in place; vertical break may 
be an original seam. At the rim, a second piece of foil 
covers the upper edge of the neck applique. Foot has flat 
band of gold along top edge. 

Lid's upper surface semi-glossy, lov^er surface matt and 
pitted. On the Ud, one piece of gold barely extends over 
bottom edge. 

Inscriptions Very detailed. Jar, "Live! the Horus strong 
bull arising in Thebes, the good god, lord of the two 
lands, king of upper and lower Egypt {mn-hpr-r^], son of 
Ra {dhwty-ms nfr-hpr], given Ufe, stability and dominion 
like Ra forever." Lid, "good god {mn-hpr-r^} given Ufe." 



Condition Some cracking on jar exterior, especially on 
foot; hght brown staining also, generally below horizon- 
tal crack (not visible on interior). Inside, surface partially 
fallen away; blue powder residue at the bottom. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52 no. E, pi. 30.2; Lilyquist 
andBriU 1993: 13 no. 8, 16. 

94 Pale blue wide-necked jar and lid naming 
Tuthmosis III 

Figs. 140, 141 (upper right) 
MMA 26.8.35a, b (P 126). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 

Materials Anhydrite, reddish gold. 

Dimensions H without lid 7.0; lid Diam 4.5, Th 0.35. 

Manufacture Well shaped; originally polished except for 
foot. Floor of jar has centered depression from drill. Ring 
foot, drilled in center. One piece of gold at jar's rim, the 
bottom edge crimped. 

Lid smoothed below, probably polished above. 
Diameter considerably less than jar's rim; one piece of 
foil crimped around lower edge. Inscriptions carved well, 
particularly on jar, but not of the quality of stone and 
gold work. 

Inscriptions Jar and lid, ''{mn-hpr-r*'].'' 

Condition Cracks, one seemingly glued. Weathered and 
stained exterior; interior clean. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 51 no. D, pi. 30.1; Lilyquist 
1995a: no. Q. 

95 Bottle and lid naming Tuthmosis III 
Figs, 142b, 142c (right) 

MMA 26.8.31a, b (P 67). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Materials Homogeneous travertine, gold. 
Dimensions H with lid 9,8, Diam of jar 8.0, Diam of lid 6.5. 
Manufacture Well shaped and completely poHshed. Drill 

hole in center interior. Stopper of lid fits mouth of jar. 

Gold on lid and jar crimped around edge, no seam visible. 

Inscription on jar good, lid fair. 
Inscriptions Jar, "good god {mn-hpr-r'^], given Hfe." Lid, 

'\mn-hpr-r'']" 
Condition Rim of jar broken and one piece glued into 

place. Contents as those of 96, although more incrusta- 
tion inside vase and on bottom of lid. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52 no. G, pi. 30.7; Lilyquist 

1995a: no. V; Lilyquist 2002: 462 no. 191. 

96 Bottle with pedestal foot and lid naming 
Tuthmosis III 

Figs. 20 (neck second from top), 142a, 142c (left) 
MMA Body and Hd, 26.8.30a, b (P 29); neck and rim, 
39.2.1. 

Source Body and lid: Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. Rim 
and neck: Hoffman Philip; Joseph Brummer; Purchase, 
Rogers Fund, 1939. 

Materials Banded travertine, gold. 

Dimensions H with lid 13.6, Diam of jar 10.6, Diam of 
lid 8.5. 

Manufactup^ Exceedingly finely shaped. Polished, 
including upper surface of rim and ring of foot; gold as 
on jar 95. Lid stopper fits jar mouth. Inscription on jar 
good, on lid fair. 

Inscriptions Jar, "good god {mn-hpr-r'^]" Lid, 
''{mn-hpr-r''].'' 
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Condition Vase broken at base of neck and repaired, 
thinness of neck wall at juncture with body accounts for 
break; one piece of neck missing. Oily residue with 
incrustation on all inner surfaces of jar; lid stained on 
both sides. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 12, 52 no. F, 54, pi. 30.8; 
Lilyquist 1995a: no. W. 

97 LOTIFORM VESSEL NAMING TUTHMOSIS III 

Figs. 143, 145 (left) 
MMA 26.7.1434. 

Source Carnarvon Collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 
S. Harkness, 1926. 

Materials Very finely banded travertine, gold. 

Dimensions H 10.5, Diam of mouth 8.0. 

Manufacture Beautifully shaped, with the exterior pol- 
ished; however, cup very slightly cocked on stand and 
inscription cursory. Ring foot. Gold foil on rim appears 
to be applied in two pieces: one on exterior and another 
that covers the upper edge of that piece and continues 
over the rim to the inside of the vessel; no seams detected. 

Lid 98 is a similar stone but white rather than cream 
in tone, and the gold is more yellowish. This does not 
obviate association of the two, nor does lid's more 
schematic inscription, smaller diameter compared with 
vessel's rim diameter, more frugal use of gold, or thinness 
of rim compared to jar's rim. 

Inscription "Good god {mn-hpr-r'^], given life." 

Condition Vertical cracks and staining. Interior clean, but 
darkened and weathered in lower half from contents. 

Bibliography Winlock 1939: fig. 4; N, Scott 1944: 
fig. 17; Illustrated London News 1945: 24; Winlock 
1948: 6if , pi. 35b (right); Hayes 1959b: 140, fig. 77; 
Kayser 1969: fig. 4; Lilyquist 1995a: 5, no. N; Lilyquist 
2002: 462 no. 191 6/5; Ziegler 2002: 263 fig. 33. 



98 Large gold-trimmed lid naming Tuthmosis III 
Figs. 139b, 141 (left) 

MMA 26.8.29b (P 126). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 

Materials Finely banded travertine, transparent due to 

thinness; gold foil. 
Dimensions Diam 7.5, Th 0.3. 

Manufacture One piece of gold foil on Hd, extending to 
edge of bottom. Inscription satisfactory. This lid is thinner 
than the rim of jar 174, with which it was originally 
placed, but such variance occurs on 88. For another ves- 
sel to which 98 might belong, see 97. 

Inscription ''{mn-hpr-r'']" 

Condition Somewhat leached on top surface. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52 no. L. 

99 Small gold-trimmed lid naming Tuthmosis III 
Figs. 139a, 141 (center foreground) 

MMA 26.8.32b (P 66). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Materials Marble-Hke travertine; gold trim. 
Dimensions Diam 5.8, Th 3.5. 

Manufacture Bottom surface not polished, stopper very 
short. One piece of gold on edge of lid, barely covering it 
but adhering well. Inscription fair. The stopper of this lid 
fits the inner neck diameter of 175, and the stone matches 
its white opaque banding. However, the lack of gold trim 
on the vessel and the difference in overall quality between 
jar and lid indicate the items do not belong together. 

Inscription ''{mn-hpr-r''].'' 

Condition Top weathered, including inscription; stained 
on both sides. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52 no. K; Lilyquist 1995a: 
no. S, where the lid is with jar 175 below. 



PRECIOUS VESSELS OF UNDETERMINED USE 

Footed bowl (100), carinated bowls (101-2), lotiform vessel (103), jar with button base (104), wide- 
necked jar with pedestal foot (105); see pp. 2i9f. 

Provenance 

The two silver vessels 100 and 105 came to Hght in Luxor in 1918 (Winlock 1948: 11); the fragmentary green marble 
bowls 101-2 appeared in 1920 with the standard provenance. 

The vitreous vessels 103—4 were purchased by Carter for Carnarvon and were described in the Carnarvon cata- 
logue as "Purchased Luxor, 19 19; from a tomb of three princesses, Wadi Gabbanat el Qirud, Western Thebes; 
Discovered by natives during the summer of 1916" (Carter 1907—22: 36). 

Previous assessment 

Like the lotiform vessel 97, Winlock understood the function of the vessels of this section to be for drink (1948: 60—2). 

Carter had believed the footed bow^l lOO v^as a complete cup, but the MMA added a cylindrical neck to match 
the shape of 105, the silver v^ide-necked jar. 

Winlock understood the carinated vessels 101-2 to be felspar, and thought at least the larger one had a foot 
(1948: 62). 

The stem of glass lotiform vessel 103 vv^as restored by the MMA upon acquisition in 1923, and illustrated thus 
until 1993 (Lythgoe 1923: 272f ; Metropolitan Museum of Art 1936: fig. i; Winlock 1939: 122, fig. 4; N. Scott 
1944: fig. 17; Illustrated London News 1945: 24; Winlock 1948: pi. 35b [center]; Hayes 1959b: i39f , fig. 77; Nolte 
1968: 48, pi. 1.7; Barag 1970: i8if , fig. 91; Kayser 1969: fig. 4; N. Scott 1973: 151; Lesko 1977: 42; Casson 1981: 55). 

A foot W3is added to jar 104 by Lord Carnarvon, according to MMA records; it also v^as illustrated thus until 
1993 (Lythgoe 1927: 36; Winlock 1939: 122, fig. 4; N. Scott 1944: fig. 17; Illustrated London Nev^s 1945: 24; 
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Winlock 1948: 61, pi. 35b [left]; Hayes 1959b: 141, fig. 77; Nolte 1968: 49£, pL 1.8; Kayser 1969: fig. 4; Barag 1970: 
i8if., fig. 92; Lesko 1977: 42). 

Current understanding 

The fiinction of these six vessels does not seem clear, as explained. 

Footed bowl 100 recalls the silver cup found with two small pitchers in the burial of Senenmut's mother, 
Hatnufer (Lansing and Hayes 1937: 28, fig, 43). Those three vessels made a service for special drink, as understood 
from representations. In two details, however, the footed bowl here contrasts with Hatnufer's: although apparently 
complete, the rim is not parallel with the base, and the rim curves inward. Photographs of Hatnufer's cup indicate 
that the rim curves slightly outward. 

The size of carinated bowls 101-2, as well as their specific shapes, are puzzhng. Carinated vessels without stands 
are shown in representations, to hold liquid (Save-Soderbergh 1957: pi. 23; Romisch-Germanisches Museum Koln 
1986: 52; N. G. Davies 1925: 53, pi. 5). The size of lOi would be appropriate for this but perhaps not the size of 
102. A faience example with separate stand is smaller yet than 102, however, having a diameter of 7.6 (G. Spalinger 
1982: no. 153). Examples with feet are represented being used for drink and ointment. On the larger fragment lOi, 
the thinness of the wall at the point nearest the base suggests that the base was rounded. The material, green marble, 
looks similar to the stone of a piriform jar in the Louvre (Lilyquist 1995a: 51), a kohl pot from Passalacqua's work at 
Thebes (Moller 1910: no. 19), and possibly an earlier kohl pot from El-Kab (Bourriau 1988: no. 146). 

The function of turquoise glass lotiform vessel 103 is also uncertain. On the use of lotiform vessels generally, see 
Radwan (1983: 144-6), G. Nagel (1938: 199-206), and Brovarski (1982: 145-8). Enough is preserved of this vessel to 
see that it differs from travertine example 97 and that it probably did not contain ointment, due to its straight walls 
of even thickness, flat straight rim, and gold leaf edging running just over the outside of the rim. Although there 
may be some small evidence for blue lotus vessels being used for drink (Brovarski 1982; Kendall 1982: fig. 16), the 
walls and rim here do not have the sinuous shape and tapered or thin rim seen on 104 or the gold cup of Tawosret 
(Vernier 1927: CG 53260). For comments on vessels with gold trim and inscriptions, see the discussion of precious 
vessels 87—99 above. 

On the other hand, cult scene representations of lotiform vessels are often quite large: the vessels hold vegetation 
(G. Nagel 1938: figs. 174, 176) or unguent (as in Brack and Brack 1980: 29, pis. 36a and 85). In other representations, 
lotiform vessels receive Hquid (Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 1922: lot 266, pi. 8; G. Nagel 1938: fig. 179), Tuthmosis 
III offered examples of gold, silver, gold and lapis, and malachite to Amun at Kamak (Wreszinski 1935: pis. 33 a— b nos. 
10, 121, 139, 140). Private monuments show them too: a blue example is represented in the tomb of Kenamun (N, G. 
Davies i93o[i]: 29 no. 16, pi. 20), as are silver (loc. cit., 29 no. 47) and gold examples (N. G. Davies 1923: 31, pi. 33). 

Vitreous jar 104 — a marbleized goblet whose analysis and shape indicate an import — is probably to be understood 
in a foreign context. Especially luxurious — ^with colorful swirling matrix and lavish use of gold — ^it would have been 
a reasonable possession for a foreign wife. 

The understanding of this vessel changed significantly in the current study. During the re-installation of the 
Egyptian collection between 1974 and 1983, X-ray and microscopic examination revealed that the base was aug- 
mented by a lead disk, plaster, and gold leaf, thus confirming Barag's earlier suggestion (1970: 182). The original 
button-shaped base — ^preserved within the restoration — ^was encircled with gold foil that had, at some point, been 
cut and torn away from the flat underside of the button base itself The lead disk, plaster, and gold leaf were no doubt 
added in modern times to make the vessel stand more securely; it is not known when the disk of gold was cut away. 

Thanks to the earlier work of Barag and Brill as well as new analyses of Brill, the fabric of the vessel could be 
related specifically to three fragments found at Nuzi (Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 9-12). Comparative lead isotope 
analyses on samples from those fragments and from this vessel showed that lead in the red part of this vessel fell 
within the range of Mesopotamian rather than Egyptian ores. However, unlike two of the Nuzi fragments and 
numerous Near Eastern pottery vessels that have a distinct neck and body covered by a raised band (Starr 1939: 
I35ff*.), the neck and body of this vessel blend into each other. 

Yet the shape of this vessel is not that of a wide-necked jar with pedestal foot per se, such as the Egyptians fash- 
ioned in stone, Egyptian blue, and glass — a shape with depressed globular body, cylindrical neck with flat rim, and 
flared foot. This vessel has a more spherical body, wide neck that flares outward, rim that tapers, and a small button 
base that allows the vessel to stand precariously by itself The flared and tapered rim indicate that it was a drinking 
vessel; Diana Stein calls the general shape a shoulder cup, a drinking vessel that goes back to the Isin-Larsa period 
of Mesopotamia in the late 3rd-early 2nd millennium BC (Stein 1989: 89). 

As for the silver medium-sized wide-necked jar with pedestal foot 105, its flat rim suggests accommodation for a 
lid, and representations exist of metal vessels holding ointment. Silver does not seem a particularly felicitous material 
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as a container for resin; however, the silver pomegranate vessel in Tutankhamun's tomb was presumably for storing 
some type of Hquid (Carter 469; Metropolitan Museum of Art 1976: no. 50), and the same may be suggested for two 
tiny piriform vessels for that king, one of gold and one of silver (Carter 394, 620 [37]; JdE 62190, 62191; TAA neg. 
551). The silver cup and two miniature pitchers of Hatnufer were for a wine service (Lansing and Hayes 1937: 28, 
fig. 43). Kha owned a handled, carinated bowl, thought to be electrum by SchiapareUi (1927: fig. 157) and a bronze- 
silver alloy by Radwan (1983: no. 332). Compositional analyses of the two silver vessels here were undertaken in 
1974 by Mishara and Meyers from ''thermal neutron activation ... on small samples obtained by rubbing etched 
quartz tubing against cleaned surface" (1974: 36—40). 



100 Metal footed bowl 
Figs. 148c, i48d (right) 
MMA 18.8.24 (P 176). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 8. 

Material Silver: Cu 3.9, Ag 95.5, Au 0.62 (Mishara and 

Meyers). 
Dimensions H 6.0, Diam 9.2. 

Manufacture Separate, attached foot. Foot hollow, with 

base plate having an air hole in center. 
Condition Cracked; a few losses. Interior not polished 

since acquisition. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 11, 60, pL 36 (upper right). 

101 Green fragmentary bowl 
Figs. 146 (left), 147 (top) 
MMA 26.8.43 (P 76). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Green marble (Wheeler). 
Dimensions 9.3 x 3.0; projected Diam 11.5. 
Manufacture Beautifully worked; exterior more polished 

than interior; no evidence of a foot. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pL 38a (right). 

102 Small green fragmentary bowl 
Figs. 146 (right), 147 (bottom) 

MMA 26.8.42 (P 75). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Green marble (Wheeler). 
Dimensions 6.2 x 3.0; projected Diam 8.5. 
Manufacture Beautifully polished exterior, smoothed 
interior. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 38a (left). 

103 Turquoise lotiform vessel naming Tuthmosis III 
Figs. 144, 145 (right) 

MMA 23.9. 

Source Carnarvon Collection; Bequest of Lord 
Carnarvon, 1923. 

Materials Turquoise glass, gold foil. 

Dimensions H 7.5, Diam of mouth 8.5. 

Manufacture The vessel was no doubt cast; several vertical 
"creases" extending from the lip dov^nv^ard on the inte- 
rior of the cup are impressions from the core. The break 
along the bottom edge shows that the walls were not of 
even thickness (0.5 at top, 0.2 below); the point immedi- 
ately to the proper left of the inscription is the thinnest and 
highest point on the vessel. Several of the petals are 
rounded at the top. 

Gold foil was applied to the rim; at the level where foil 
wraps over the lip is an incised horizontal line. Foil adheres 
well to the glass at that point but is jagged on the inner 
surface of the cup. 



Inscription summarily carved, but is more sure than 
inscription on 97. 
Inscription ''{mn-hpr-r''].'' 

Condition Bottom of cup, stem, and base are missing. In 
almost every instance, cup broke from the foot along the 
score-marks outlining the calyx. Exterior has various 
spots of discoloration; most of the inscription has more 
incrustation than the petal lines. Some brown staining on 
the interior, mostly below the rim on one side. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 6if , pi. 35b (center). 

104 Variegated jar with flaring neck and button base 
Fig. 148a 

MMA 26.7. 1 175. 

Source Carnarvon Collection; Purchase, Edward S. 
Harkness Gift, 1926. 

Materials Glassy faience, gold. 

Dimensions H 10.2, Diam of mouth 7.0. 

Manufacture Brill believes that sections of the walls 
were first pre-formed and then placed together over a 
core, fused, marvered, and polished. The pattern of colors 
on the outside — opaque brick red, camel, dark turquoise, 
and a small amount of white together with a more trans- 
parent light turquoise — does not match that on the inside. 
The exterior is polished except for the bottom of the foot, 
which is only ground smooth. A single piece of gold foil 
encircles the rim (no seam is visible). A second piece of 
gold foil once undoubtedly encircled the entire base; at 
its upper edge, where it rests against the bowl, a layer of 
gesso is visible. Inside the vessel, the bottom is slightly 
rough from lack of grinding and polishing and has a 
depression, off-center. 

Condition Some staining below the rim on the exterior; 
interior is not stained. 

Bibliography Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 9-15, nos. 9-13. 

105 Metal wide-necked jar 
Figs. 148b, I48d (left) 
MMA 18.8.23 (P 175). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 8, 

Material Silver: Cu 2.2, Ag 96.7, Au i.i (Mishara and 

Meyers) . 
Dimensions H 13.0, Diam 8.7, 

Manufacture Foot made separately; join of foot to body 
covered with round wire. Foot hollow as seen today. 

Condition Almost half-restored, however a 0.5 gap at 
point where neck joins body, therefore profile complete. 
It is impossible to comment on original surface of interior, 
due to restoration of vessel by Leon Andre (see p. 127). 

Bibliography N. Scott 1944: fig. 17; Illustrated London 
News 1945: 24; Winlock 1948: 11, 60, pi. 36 (upper left); 
Hayes 1959b: 139, fig. 77; Kayser 1969: fig. 4; N. Scott 
1973* 151; Lesko 1977: 42; Casson 1981: 55. 
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Toilet Implements 



MIRRORS 

Two mirrors (106-7); see p. 222 

Provenance 

Both of the mirrors have the standard early provenance. Their rich materials alone indicate manufacture in a royal 
v^orkshop, and one has the cartouche of Tuthmosis III. 

Current understanding 

Although gold and silver mirrors are shown in representations, few examples have come to light (for pre-New 
Kingdom examples see Lilyquist 1979: 57). Yuya and Tuya had a wooden example that had a silver leaf-covered disk 
and gold leaf-covered //m-shaped handle (Quibell 1908: CG 51 173). According to two empty mirror cases in 
Tutankhamun's tomb, covered with gold foil, the king had two mirrors of precious materials (Carter 1933: pi. 21b). 

The larger of the mirrors below is more striking because of its size and once-inlaid eyes, but the smaller is the 
inscribed example, with greater detail of ears, umbel, and calyx. 

A mirror of the Hathor and papyrus umbel-type is inscribed for the "living Ahmose Nefertary" (Hughes 1969: 
fig. 8); two uninscribed examples have an excavated Theban context (Lansing 1917: fig. 8; Moller 1910: no. 27). 

Compositional analysis for the disk of 106 was obtained in 1974 by Mishara and Meyers from "thermal neutron 
activation [on a small sample] obtained by rubbing etched quartz tubing against cleaned surface" (Mishara and 
Meyers 1974: 36-40). 



106 Hathor mirror with name of Tuthmosis III 

Figs. 149, 151 

MMA 26.8.97 (P 32, 82). 

Source Purchases, Fletcher Fund, 1919, 1920. 

Materials Gold, silver; originally wood. Silver: Cu 1.7, 
Ag 94.8, Au 1.2, Pb 0.2; not determined, 2.1 (Mishara 
and Meyers) . 

Dimensions Total H 30.0, W of disk 14.5. 

Manufacture Foil of umbel in two pieces that overlap on 
the axis of the Hathor face and were fastened to the origi- 
nal wood core by eight pegs on the front and six on the 
back. Each Hathor face is complete with ears, and the 
two halves were fastened along the sides — three pegs on 
the proper right and probably two on the proper left. The 
shaft is one piece of gold down to the ties, with a seam on 
the axis; the ferule also has a seam along the axis. A rivet 
holding the disk to the handle passed through the umbel. 

Inscription On front of umbel, ''{mn-hpr-r''].'' 

Condition Handle interior and rivet attaching disk to 
handle restored, "the original rivet a copper wire" 



(Winlock 1948: 49f ). Back of mirror is as found, front 
was polished in Museum. Cloth impression on back. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 29 (left); Haslauer 2001b: 
no. 78; Lilyquist 2002: 462 no. 189; Ziegler 2002: 263 
fig. 32. 

107 Hathor mirror with inlaid eyes 
Fig. 150 

MMA 26.8.98 (P 81). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Materials Gold, silver. 

Dimensions Total H 33.0, W of disk 15.5. 

Manufacture Probably similar to above. 

Condition Back of disk as found, front polished (Winlock 

1948: 49£). Restored are handle interior, calyx, rivet 

attaching disk to handle, and eye inlays. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 29 (right); Hayes 1959b: 

139, fig. 75; Glubok 1962: 43; Metropolitan Museum of 

Art 1962: fig. 20; N. Scott 1973: fig. 30. 



Jewelry 



INTRODUCTION 

The study of jev^elry associated with Wady Di is an investigation into modern museological history as much as it 
is into the original configuration and ancient deposition of objects. This is due to the fact that v^hile the funerary 
equipment and various vessels associated with the tomb generally came to light as v^hole objects in the early part of 
the 20th century, the jev^elry arrived in the Museum primarily as thousands of elements, beads, and spacers over a 
period of seventy years — some acquisitions long removed from the parties originally knov^ledgeable about the events 
of 1916—22. No acquisition in the Department of Egyptian Art has elicited as much research and study, all directed 
tow^ard restoring information about this important, unusual, and, unfortunately, robbed tomb. 
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The first group of jewelry surveyed in this study is comprised of purchases that are certain or Ukely to have come 
from the tomb. The second group of jew^elry, in Chapter 6, contains items less certain to have come from the tomb, 
although they could have done so, judging by type or modern history and sometimes quality. The third group of 
jew^elry, in Chapter 7, includes objects that w^ould not have been in the tomb. Insofar as possible, the items of each 
jew^elry group are arranged according to the part of the body where worn: head, body, and limbs. 

Acquisition history 

As implied in Chapter 4, perhaps two-thirds of the jewelry acquired by the MMA and alleged to come from Wady Di 
was purchased or received between 19 19 and 1922. For the remainder, there were two further periods of MMA 
jewelry acquisition: 1958-70 (Hayes 1958: 46; Hayes 1959a; Redmond and Rorimer 1959; Hayes 1963: 66; N. Scott 
1964: 231-4; Fischer 1966; Fischer 1970) and 1982-88 (Lilyquist 1982: 24; 1983: 25; 1988a). The dealers and staff 
active during the two later periods were not active in the first. 

At the time of the 1958-70 acquisitions, however, there was an attitude of trust concerning hearsay provenance, 
no doubt derived from the experience of the earlier MMA staff members. Furthermore, the scientific analysis so 
much a part of today's research had not developed. At the same time, there was no special difference in the character 
of the 1958—70 objects from the character of the earlier ones purchased. As the second group's objects can be seen 
now, there was a mixture of things that surely came from the tomb, could have come from the tomb but for which 
there was no particular proof, and surely did not come from the tomb. These are the same categories into which the 
earlier purchases are now seen to fall. For example, there was a sizable number of excellent rosettes for 114 in the 
1958-70 purchases (378 plain, twelve trapezoid, and twenty-six terminal), one gold stall (37), forty drop-shaped ele- 
ments (129-30), five palmettes and forty ne/er-elements (132), and three gold and turquoise glass beads (153). But 
there were also items whose Hnk to the tomb decreased in probability from possible (drum bead 199, glazed steatite 
seal amulet 190, ridged gold earrings 176—8), to more doubtful (wallet spacers 187), to nonexistent because of earlier 
or later date (vulture pendant 224; wide ear or hair ring 226, leaf-shaped elements 227). As well, there were a num- 
ber of items in the 1958—70 purchases that are now considered modern: rosettes 288, shield-shaped element in 289, 
beetle elements 294-5, inlaid flies or lotuses 305, and melon, acacia, and filigreed beads 318-22. In the 1970 purchase 
alone, only one rosette represented the original find; the other items were either Roman (MMA 1970. 169. no-. 161) 
or modern. For further discussion of the issues in linking art market objects to Wady Di, see Chapter 4. 

The third period of jewelry acquisition involved a source that went back to the beginning of the century but was 
not the source of the 1958—70 material. This period had the advantage of scientific analysis newly developed in 
museum studies, which in turn encouraged a more critical attitude toward alleged tomb provenance. Thus, most of 
the items acquired in the 1980s could be demonstrated to match Wady Qurud objects, and they were incorporated 
with them. It must be said, however, that some items not represented in earlier material were purchased during this 
third period because they were technically similar to earlier items or had similar accretions. However, because the 
jewelry purchased in the 1980s also included early Dynasty 18 royal bracelets (Lilyquist 198 1), items purchased in 
1982-88 were not integrated with the two previous groups of "Wady Qurud" jewelry unless they matched excavated 
Wady Di items. For items seen in the 1980s that related to "Wady D" material, but were not acquired, see p. 115. 

Earlier notes of caution on the reconstruction of art market finds 

Winlock 1948: 

I have not experienced as much pleasure in composing these pages as in working on The Treasure of el 
Ldhun. In that case one could be confident that we had all the elements of the jewelry, thanks to the 
efforts of Guy Brunton, who had done everything humanly possible to save the objects in the field. In 
the present case the labor has been prolonged by efforts to find how the various elements would best go 
together and by my own ill health, (p. vf ) 

What I want to do is to make it perfectly clear that every single idea in the following pages should be 
weighed against what is Hkely. It is absolutely impossible to reconstruct this jewelry with anything 
approximating the assurance with which that from el Lahun was described, and this statement is only an 
index of the immeasurable difference between the knowledge of Guy Brunton, who found Sit Hat-Hor 
Yunet's jewelry, and the ignorance of the natives who looted the tomb of the three Princesses. If in 
telling this story I have thrown in a paragraph or so about an Arab bride, it should be reaUzed that 
archaeologists had absolutely nothing to do with this jewelry for years after it was found, but that the 
fellahin did. (p. 8) 
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Each princess had a compHcated broad collar to wear about her neck, but it is difficult to say now exactly 
of which each was composed . . . we do not really know which elements go with which shoulder 
pieces, (p. 18) 

One should remember that all these objects arrived in New York with no trustworthy information as to 
how they went together originally, and it is possible that some things were included in the Museum's 
purchase which were never associated with the three Princesses, (p. 21) 

A great number of beads of various types were found in the tomb, but it is now almost impossible to say 
just how they should be strung. We must remember the story, current in Luxor for several years after 
the find was made in 1916, of the cigarette boxes full of beads which we never got, and we should recall 
that most antiquity dealers in Egypt seemed to have some beads which came from the tomb. Such strays 
had either been pilfered from the original discoverers or had been sifted from the dirt left on the spot 
during the few days following the spread of general knowledge of the find. On the other hand, beads 
which did not come from the tomb were probably mixed in with those which did, and every goldsmith 
in the town made some contributions, usually copied from the rosettes which came from the big head- 
dress. Thus it is that so far as individual beads go we can guarantee nothing and can only offer [various] 
necklaces as being probably from the tomb and possibly strung as they were found, (p. 22) 

de Keyser 1949: 

Patiemment, M. Winlock et ses collaborateurs ont tente de restituer aux pieces du tresor leur aspect 
ancien; c'est ainsi que les sandales, les vases d'argent, d'autres objets encore furent habilement restaures. 
Les pieces d'enfilage posaient un tout autre probleme: beaucoup d'elements ayant disparu et aucun 
n'etant reuni a son voisin, il etait extremement difficile de se faire une idee de I'ordre primitif. La piece 
la plus etonnante de I'ensemble, la grande coiffure a rosettes fut cependant reconstituee de maniere tres 
plausible malgre les nombreuses difficultes que presentait le travail. II est facheux neanmoins que, pour 
utiliser au mieux toutes les pieces entrees au musee, on ait era devoir y aj outer de minuscules pendentifs 
certainement etrangers a la coiffure. Le meme principe d'utilisation maximum des pieces, joint au souci 
d'une agreable presentation au public, a preside a la reconstitution des colliers, sans qu'il soit tenu 
compte cette fois des indications donnees par les pieces elles-memes, . . . On ne pent qu'admirer la 
tenacite et la patience de ceux qui sont parvenus a reunir les fragments epars d'un tel tresor, mais on 
regrette d'autant plus la caractere fantaisiste de la plupart des reconstitutions. (p. 259) 

Cyril Aldred, from a letter to William C. Hayes and Nora Scott, May 17, 1957 (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

[Concerning the 1956— 70 jewelry considered for purchase] . . . clearly genuine — I could see no recent 
pieces among it. It is now pretty evident that Winlock mshed into publication too quickly. I am sure 
too that there were three headdresses (two covers and one circlet) and they were shorter than W[inlock] 
has made yours, so that they did not dangle and clash below the shoulders. The necklaces (collars) also 
require revision. 

Cyril Aldred, from a letter to Scott, May 28, 1957 (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

The more I go into the problem [of arranging the rosettes], the more I despair of ever seeing a satisfac- 
tory reconstraction of the jewellery. 

HEAD ORNAMENTS 

Gazelle diadem (108); see pp. 125, 156, 225 

Provenance 

The turquoise opaque glass in the diadem rosettes is the type in the rosette for wig cover found by Chaban. Further, 
Chaban found a flat, translucent carnelian, petal-shaped inlay that would fit a diadem rosette (Fig. I7d [upper left]). 
Standard early history. 
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Previous assessment 

Winlock initially published the diadem equipped with ring beads and nefers suspended from rings on the front of the 
diadem (Winlock 1933: I59f and 1935: fig. 8), but these items were omitted in his publication of 1948, where the 
diadem was described as *'one of the most charming head-dresses that has survived from ancient Egypt" (Winlock 
1948: i6f , pis. 6-7, 41b). He considered the rosettes related to the flowers of Sithathoryunet's Middle Kingdom circlet 
(Vernier 1925: CG 52641), and the gazelles related to headdresses of "concubines" in the tombs of Menna and Pairy, 
although he realized that the Wady Qurud women bore a more important title, namely hmt nswt, "king's wife," 
rather than hkrt nswt, "ornament of the king" (1948: 3, as against 1933: I59f ). He identified the felines as leopards. 
While describing the gazelles as "excellently fashioned," he referred to the diadem generally as of rather poor work- 
manship (1948: 17, 64). A. Wilkinson suggested that the gazelles might have a foreign derivation and noted "a great 
deal of solder" on the band near them and around the rosettes (1971: 116). Bruce WiUiams also commented on the 
solder in 1976, and suggested that the small rings along the front "would only serve to hang coins over the face for a 
modem fellah woman." 

When first acquired, one rosette was missing (second from center, proper right); no other information exists 
concerning previous condition. 

Current understanding 

The following comments are based upon the extensive technical description provided below under the section 
"Manufacture." 

DESIGN AND TECHNIQUE 

The construction and indications of wear on this object, as well as ancient representations of gazelle diadems, indicate 
that this item was not created for the tomb. However, several features are puzzling, and prevent full comprehension 
of the object. 

First of all, the design is not coherent. There are three simple, flat, and separated feline heads to be worn at the 
back of the head (Figs. 92d [right], 155 [below]), projecting gazelles of great detail at the brow (Figs. 92b, 155 
[above]), variously-placed overlarge rosettes fiUing the width of the bands — one rosette hidden behind the gazelles 
(Figs. 92a, d [left]) — and a series of small rings that compete with the gazelles and have no apparent purpose 
(Fig. 92a). The overall effect is a surfeit of form and iconography. 

Technical evidence contributes further to the impression of the diadem's disunity. The posts, felines, protomes, 
and rosette assemblages all show fusion in their construction, but there is also excessive solder and no attempt to clear 
it away. In other words, while the bands are cut with clarity, the fusing of the feline heads and the gold work of the 
rosette assemblages is competent, and the metal joining and finishing of the gazelle heads is superlative, the soldering is 
casual, and the failure to remove the excess amount breathtakingly cavalier. To goldsmith Baines, it is inconceivable 
that the artisan who fashioned the protomes was working in the same shop as the craftsman who applied the solder. 

Does the current appearance, then, reflect a single design stage, the hands of different artisans, or an assemblage 
of disparately made parts? Is the workmanship altogether ancient or partially modern? 

Analytical evidence suggests that parts and solder are ancient. Micro-samples taken by Wypyski for SEM/EDS 
elemental analyses revealed that the parts were remarkably consistent one to another in their gold/silver/ copper 
alloys — particularly the band, post, rosette, rosette bezel, gazelles, and rounded ring (the other rings had slightly less 
gold content; Appendix 2). As for the compositions of the solders of the object, these grouped a little less tightly 
than those of the parts, but nonetheless they were relatively close. As in other objects analyzed here and believed to 
be ancient, the percentage of copper in the solder rose two to three times what it was in the alloys. These analyses 
do not confirm or negate authenticity; objects believed indeterminate (clasps 216) and modern on other grounds 
(gold mummy fittings 230-2) had similar ratios. But the similarity of the parts and the solders to each other is striking. 

It must further be noted that the use of solder on the diadem is not altogether cavalier: it varies in character and 
extent. There is little around the posts (Fig. 92a), more around the rings of the gazelle necks (Fig, 92b [proper left 
gazelle, "gazelle i"]), and a great deal near the bezels and the rings below the protomes (Figs. 92a, d [left]). Even the 
bezel areas are not uniformly flooded, with the bezel closest to center on the proper right carefuUy fused on its interior 
surface (Fig. 92a [left]). It also must be recognized that the solder at the back of the gazelle necks is in an unimpor- 
tant area, and that, in general, the excess solder might have been less noticeable before the adjacent parts developed a 
reddish tarnish. Also in favor of ancient manufacture is the fact that the excess solder has not been filed away, as it 
commonly was on the "Wady Qurud" forgeries discussed in Chapter 7. 

Some technical evidence is equivocal. There are scratches on the band that are lined with reddish silver-gold 
sulfide and lie under the yellow patches of solder. Sometimes the solder patches have red sulfide lying within pits 
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a. Diadem with protomes removed; note small amount of solder around posts, much more around bezels and 
small rings 




b. Proper left gazelle head with massive solder near wire attachment c. Interior of proper right gazelle, showing large 

ring reinforcement for attaching wire 
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Fig. 92a— d. Details from gazelle diadem Cat. 108 
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a. Menna s daughers, the first two holding Hathor-faced sistra and wearing a 
headdress composed of a fillet, gazelle, plumes, and modius 




b. Pairy s daughter wearing a similar headdress, with a prehminary inscription 
naming Hathor above her 



Fig. 93 a— b. Eighteenth dynasty representations of gazelle diadems 
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(Schorsch), indicating that the surfaces of the solder patches were tarnished and then buffed. But while the scratches 
on the band were clearly made earlier than the solder patches on top, it is not clear whether they were produced 
during manufacture or in the course of time. Unfortunately, tarnish can form within a relatively short period, as can 
be seen by the modern roulette-like lines on the underside of the diadem's vertical band. 

In the larger context, it must be said that not all extant royal Egyptian gold work is of high quality (as described on 
p. 119), and, to some extent, the determination of an object's integrity depends on how much leeway modem scholars 
give ancient craftsmen. C. Williams advocated more, rather than less, consideration (1924: 37-9), Other items associated 
with Wady Qurud have poor design, chasing, or construction, as described above in the technical notes of Chapter 4. 

However, there are some basic discrepancies to keep in mind. The reinforcement on the inner surface of the 
proper right gazelle's neck (Fig. 92c) cannot be attributed to the artisan who created the gazelles' exquisite modeling. 
It is likely that this reinforcement was added because the encircling wire did not touch the neck at all points — for on 
the other gazelle head, there is space between neck and wire, and the result is horribly clumsy. Beyond that, how- 
ever, and considering both the positive and equivocal evidence above, it is difficult to attribute to an ancient 
Egyptian craftsman the excess solder on the band near the bezels and near the small rings. Baines was reminded in 
these instances of the use of solder in wire form, a technique he does not know from antiquity. Stone has never seen 
such excessive solder use in antiquity. 

A somewhat less problematic feature is the method of attaching the gazelles to the band. According to Stone, 
large raised and hollow posts — as supports for dimensional metal objects that are held firm by adhesive — are other- 
wise unknown in ancient metalwork. Uraei, such as pubhshed by Vernier (1925: CO 52702), are configured to offer 
an extensive surface for contact directly with the substrate. It is true that the uraeus on Sithathoryunet's diadem was 
made separately from the band, and is attached to the band by sliding into a slot (Vernier 1925: CG 52641). The 
Nekhbet protome on Tutankhamun's boatman circlet is similarly configured. But the post-and-adhesive method on 
the gazelle diadem appears clumsy, and the usual means of attaching a protome is permanent, by means of the follov^ng: 

a flange with a ca. 2 mm wide inner ring (central animal protome for stag diadem, Miiller and 

Thiem 1998: fig. 244; spout on ewer of Amenemope from Tanis, Ministere des Affaires 

Etrangeres 1987: 209); 
wire for tying on the object (flowers on Tawosret diadem, Vernier 1925: CG 52644); 
rivets (uraeus on crown associated with Hierakonpolis falcon, Vernier 1925: CG 52701; handle 

Bubastis vessel, Vernier 1927: CG 53262; possibly the uraeus on Tutankhamun's mask, Carter 

256a, TAA negs. 505 and 1363, and gamma-ray image produced by Kodak in 1968, MMA 

Dept. of Egyptian Art); 
fusion of a plate between the object and the fiat surface, to maximize contact (apparently the 

Tutankhamun diadem. Carter 2560000, TAA GI negs. 828 and 829, TAA MMA neg. 1184); 
massive solder (Kamose armlet, Vernier 1925: CG 52642; Bubastis silver dish with gold center boss, 

Vernier 1927: CG 53263). 

In surveying east Mediterranean metalwork, the same situation prevails. Two examples have been located where a 
repousse figure was joined permanently to a fiat surface (a small female on a gold vase from Byblos, Lilyquist 1993b: 
fig. 13 c; and a calf on a pendant from Kamid el-Loz, Lilyquist 1994a: fig. 41). On the other hand, there is no evi- 
dence on the gazelle diadem for an earlier attachment. Simple fillets with a hole at each end have been found in 
excavations at Tell ed-Dabaa (Bietak 1996: 45, color pi. 2a; Hein 1994b: no. 170). The T-shaped design here, 
however, as well as the feline heads at the back, suggest that there should have been something at the front of the 
diadem rather than an open space, and there is no indication of an eariier central attachment. 

In the author's final assessment, it is the thick large rosettes, non-functional rings along the brow, and excessive 
solder nearby that are the most disquieting features of the diadem. Yet the closeness of the solder composition to 
that of the diadem's parts is unlikely to be a matter of chance. Stone thus proposes that a modem craftsman bor- 
rowed the rosettes from another Wady Qurud object and soldered them to a simpler ancient diadem by creating a 
solder from the gold of a separate Wady Qurud object to which the craftsman added copper. Is it possible instead 
that the diadem was made in antiquity by several artisans who worked in an uncanonical manner during the 
Tuthmoside period? These men could have included foreign craftsmen (for illustrations of poor Canaanite gold- 
smithing see Lilyquist 1993b: figs. 22c— d, 23b and d), and the result could have been an assemblage that was not 
conceptually whole. It must be stressed, however, that no excavated Egyptian example shows such disunity. 

In sum, the protomes show the best of Egyptian workmanship, the rosettes present the inventiveness of new 
technology and taste, the bands exhibit the surety of skilled craftsmen, but the overall design and excess gold mar the 
ornament's effect and question its integrity. 
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ICONOGRAPHY 

Roughly contemporary diadems are scarce: a circlet of beads and pendants was on Meryetamun's mummy (Winlock 
1932: fig. 2) and a more formalized version was in the Amarna period burial of Aperel's wife (Zivie 1993: 11, pi. i). 
The purchased diadem of Intef is now known to be of silver, electrum, faience, and Egyptian blue, and to have been 
variously reworked (Raven 1988). 

Without being absolutely certain that the gazelle diadem today is as it was in ancient times, there are limitations 
to interpretation. However, it is clear that the components could be of the Tuthmoside period and that they are 
appropriate to a diadem or diadems. 

The basic T-shaped construction is unusual but has a general parallel in Tutankhamun's boatman's circlet where 
the cobra's body arches over the crown of the head from the front to the back of the headband (Carter 2560000: 
Carter 1927: pi. 75). 

Concerning the feline protomes at the terminus of each band, these are otherwise unknown on a diadem but, on 
the basis of technique, are certainly part of the bands, A. Wilkinson believed that the precious-metal feline heads on 
royal Middle Kingdom girdle spacers, clasps, and mirror handles were lionesses (1971: 81—3). She went on to state 
that beads of feline shape continue to be used into the New Kingdom when they were rarely made of gold, more 
usually of vitreous material (see also C. Andrews 1994: 65f ). The author has located only a few excavated examples 
of the New Kingdom, all from private burials and probably early Dynasty 18: a pair of Egyptian blue spacers with 
holes to accommodate two vertical threads, from a rishi burial found by Carnarvon-Carter in the Assasif during 19 14 
(Mandara tomb 74, MMA 26.7.1364; Burlington Fine Arts Club 1922: 28 no. 29), and a similarly constructed spacer 
from Abydos Di 16, said to have been strung in accordance with an example found by Reisner at El-Ahiwa 
(Randall-Maciver and Mace 1902: 88£, pi. 46; Eaton-Krauss 1982: no. 320). Pinch also reports vitreous heads 
pierced once vertically from Hathor shrines (1993: i87f , 254). In other words, a feline-headed amulet is attested in 
early Dynasty 18 but not on a headdress. Larger and apparently later heads of vitreous material are MMA 41.160. 131, 
Langdon and Langdon 1940: no. 231, and Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 5f 

A comparison of the diadem felines with animals in the wild for the purpose of identifying them is problematic — as 
it sometimes is for animal representations — ^because of several factors: the small scale of the object, a two- more than 
three-dimensional format that caused foreshortening, artistic desire to create a compact outline, and the occasional mixing 
of animal traits as explained in Osborn 1985. The characteristics that seem most prominent on the heads of the diadem 
are flat nose, prominent brow lines, and a roundness created by head shape, ears, and wide muzzle. These features dif- 
ferentiate the heads from the jeweled heads at Dahshur and Lahun, but they are similar to those on a gilded wooden 
head found with spotted fabric in Tutankhamun's tomb as part of a 5m-priest costume (Metropolitan Museum of Art 
1976: pi. 3). Osborn identified that object as a cheetah head because of its lacrimal lines, head shape, and smallness of 
muzzle {Acinonyx jubatus; Osborn and Osbornova 1998: 121, 123), refuting the obvious case for it being a leopard 
{Panthera pardus). He also implied that brow lines are natural on cheetahs (loc. cit., p. 122) and lions (loc. cit., p. 118) 
while suggesting that they are artistic conventions on Egyptian representations of black leopards (loc. cit., fig. 7-226). 
Two factors caution identification of the diadem heads as cheetahs however: the lack of the lacrimal lines and the 
otherwise unknown use of the cheetah as an amulet. Photos of lioness, cheetah, and leopard in the wild have been 
studied and compared with frontal photos of Egyptian lions (Edwards 1976a: 61, 97, 217) and leopards (loc. cit., p. 190). 
The wild leopard (Kingdon 1977: 354f), lion (loc. cit., pp. 378f , 387), and cheetah (loc. cit., p. 407) all have brow lines, 
although vertical. Altogether, it would seem that the diadem heads are leopards because they lack defined noses and 
triangular heads and ears. Whether the Egyptians had leopards in mind is another matter. Leopards occur on Middle 
Kingdom magic knives with apotropaic value (Stork 1977); other meanings are possible (Hornung and Staehelin 
1976: I29f). 

Regarding the rosettes, they have a long history on Egyptian diadems, as Winlock, Aldred, and others have 
noted. A fairly close parallel for the examples below occurs on a diadem worn by princess Neferubity — daughter of 
Tuthmosis I — in a scene before the bark of Amun at Hatshepsut's funerary temple (Naville 1906: 10, pi. 145). A formal 
parallel decorates glass vessels from the tomb of Amenhotep II (Nolte 1968: 60, frontispiece no. c, pi. 2.1 and 3). It 
should also be noted that rosettes occur on Near Eastern diadems (Ziffer 1990: 57*), a fact that opens the possibility 
of foreign connotation for the gazelle diadem. An eight-pe tailed rosette was excavated at Megiddo (Loud 1948: 
pi. 224 no. 27). 

As for the gazelles {Dorcas gazella) , their symbolic meaning here is unclear because their use as amulets was quite 
new in the reign of Tuthmosis III, and because the use of one example on two separate diadems cannot be ruled out. 

In general, the animal appears widely on Egyptian monuments and must have had spiritual meaning since early 
times (Brunner-Traut 1977; Troy 1986: 130; Houlihan 1996: 61—7; Osborn and Osbornova 1998: 175-80). This sig- 
nificance eventually broadened to form associations with deities such as Hathor, Anuket, Isis, Horus the child, Min, 
Shed, and Bes (Quaegebeur 1999: 118—28). However, the gazelle is rarely used as an amulet or body ornament, and 
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it is a Hyksos period diadem reportedly from the Eastern Delta that shows the heads of four gazelles (and a deer) 
on a jewel for the first time (Fischer 1969; Aldred 1971: 204f , pi. 59; Miiller and Thiem 1998: 128, figs. 244-6; 
Quaegebeur 1999: fig. 38). The deer is certainly male, and apparently the gazelles also, as judged by the long horns 
(a male is distinguished by having thicker, more curved, and longer-ringed horns than a female: Osbom and Osbor- 
nova 1998: 175, fig. 13-143 a-b). This diadem is of manifestly east Mediterranean workmanship, whether produced 
in Egypt or Canaan (Lilyquist 1993b: 54f ). The stag occurs throughout the Near East, whereas it is rare in Egypt, its 
native occurrence there uncertain (Osbom and Osbornova 1998: 152-5; Houlihan 1987; note that Feucht [1999: 385] 
and Haslauer [2001b: no. 74] suggest the East as the inspiration for the gazelles here). Gazelles also are known in the 
Near East; a Late Bronze age gold plaque shows a nude female goddess holding one if not two gazelles (Clamer 
1980: 156). Particularly relevant in relation to the gazelle diadem is the gazelle protome often on the forehead of the 
Syro-Palestinian god Rashef. In Egypt the gazelle is associated with the animal's desert habitat, and the gazelle is said 
to occur on the forehead of later representations of the Egyptian, but foreign- or desert-connected, gods Shed and 
Horns the child (Quaegebeur 1999: 141 note 86, 125-7). Further afield geographically, but still of interest, is a band 
found in the third millennium BC royal cemetery at Ur, near the head of a woman (Pittman 1998: 92): this diadem 
had homed bulls, rams, antelope, and fallow-deer, three if not four of them male. Aldred wrote that "in the North 
Syrian Kingdom of Ugarit a gazelle signified a young prince or princess" (1971: 204). This statement, cited by others, 
probably has as its basis the practice in Ugaritic and Hebrew of using animal terms to signify high levels of human 
leadership (Mark Smith communication, Jan. 2001). In all published references located (Greenstein 1997: 27; Miller 
1970), adult male leaders are meant, with the exception of Amos 4:1 where "the cows of Bashan" refers to the wives 
of leaders. Smith does not know of "gazelles" in Ugaritic being extended to children of leaders. 

While both apotropaic and nurturing aspects have been seen by Quaegebeur in the Egyptian gazelle, it does 
appear that the gazelle had a connection to Hathor in the i8th dynasty (see also now R. Friedman 1999), and 
Hathor — as daughter of Ra and personification of sexual vitality and rejuvenation — had importance for royal and 
private Egyptian women then (Troy 1986: 75, 86). Gazelle wands were already represented in rejuvenation dances 
of the Old Kingdom (Troy 1986: 130), and in the New Kingdom are represented at the Hathor-centered jubilee of 
Amenhotep III (Wente 1969; Epigraphic Survey 1980: pi. 45; Wente 1980: 52); they also appear in the festival hall 
of Osorkon II at Bubastis with menats, sistra, and flower-stalked headdresses (no modiuses; Wente 1969: 84 note 6). 
Further, gazelles are drawn on Dynasty 18 faience bowls that Pinch connects to Hathor (Pinch 1993: 310—3). It may 
also be noted that Hathor was known at Byblos since the mid-3 rd millennium BC, 

Post-dating the Hyksos period diadem and the Wady Qurud gazelle diadem are representations of gazelle 
diadems for women in the reigns of Amenhotep III and Ramesses II. There a single gazelle is drawn, not two, as 
often cited (the depiction of Ahmose Nefertary in TT 15 as drawn by N. G. Davies shows a double uraeus rather 
than two gazelles, contra Troy 1986: 129). Of the four women depicted early in the reign of Amenhotep III 
(Appendix 4; on their dates, see Green 1996: 8 and Kozloff in Kozloff and Bryan 1992: 268, 280), Sitamun and 
Menna's two daughters hold menat and sistrum — attributes especially associated with Hathor — ^while Pairy's daughter 
stands near the implements that her mother holds. The setting for these women is funerary. In the tomb of Menna, 
the owner and his wife survey agricultural scenes, and the text, emanating from the children who stand before them 
reads, "Being entertained and seeing good things in your enclosure of justification [tomb] by the effective confident 
of his lord, blessed of the good god, scribe, overseer of fields, Menna" (Fig. 93 a; James Allen translation). In the tomb 
of Pairy — wab-pricst, first royal son in front of Amun, and overseer of peasants of Amun — the owner pours offerings 
as he is followed by his wife (holding sistrum and menat), the daughter who wears gazelle and plumes and has a faint 
Hathor sign in front of her (Fig. 93b), and a son, ''his beloved, child of the royal nursery, Ptahmose called Nana." 

All four of these women with gazelle protomes wear a modius; Sitamun's has lotuses sprouting from it, Menna's 
presumably-older daughter, rosettes. Three of them wear plumes. The headdresses with flower stalks are reminiscent 
of a modius decorated by papyrus on the protomes of Sitamun's chair (and with papyrus[?] blossoms, Quibell 1908: 
pi. 38). There Sitamun is termed s^t nswt (king's daughter), while Menna's daughter is called hkrt nswt (ornament of the 
king) — a title formerly interpreted "royal concubine" (as in Aldred 1971: 205f §60; A. Wilkinson 1971: ii6f ). Noble- 
court extended this interpretation to suggest that an unnamed woman wearing a modius with rosettes on a vessel 
sherd excavated at Ugarit was an Amama princess given in marriage to a Syrian ruler (1956; the author beUeves the 
woman portrayed is Syrian, as Eaton-Kraus 1985). However, the title is now thought to have courtly or cultic meaning 
more than sexual (most recently Haslauer [2001a: 77]; see also Beinlich-Seeber [Beinlich-Seeber and Shedid 1987: 107]). 

The representations from the reign of Ramesses II show two of the king's daughters in a small temple at El-Kab, 
each with a gazelle protome on the brow (A. Wilkinson 1971: 117). Meryetamun is not given a title (for her lifetime 
titles see Troy 1986: 170) but Bintanat is termed "king's daughter" as well as "king's wife." Each has a modius with- 
out stalks, shakes a sistrum, and carries a gazelle-headed wand. They face lunmutef ("pillar of his mother"), a solar 
deity often associated with the crown prince. 
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Neither the plumes, nor the floral headdress mentioned above, are attested from Wady D, although a gold sistrum 
with papyrus and double-Hathor heads was purported to have come from there (Winlock 1948: 10, 49). Furthermore, 
as Winlock noted, the Qurud women were not king's daughters and lacked the title hkrt nswt. However, it may be 
useful to further explore iconography associated with gazelles for king's daughters and royal ornaments to see if there 
is any relevance for the understanding of the gazelle diadem (see the chart. Appendix 4). 

The plumes on the representations of gazelle diadems during the time of Amenhotep III are similar to Middle 
Kingdom "plumes" that rise from a papyrus umbel at the back of Sithathoryunet's crown and at the back of the head 
of women participating in Hathoric rites at Meir (as already noted by A. Wilkinson 1971: 73). These tall items would 
have caught sunlight, just as the streamers on Sithathoryunet's diadem. Brunton wondered whether the uprights on 
the Lahun diadem were intended to be swty — falcon feathers later worn by Hathor, daughter of Ra, and by 
Hatshepsut and Neferura as they offered bread to Hathor at Sinai (with modius and vulture headdress; Troy 1986: 
164 §18.13.14 and 18,15.7; Brunton 1920: 27). However, perhaps another possibility for the origin of these plumes is 
the w^/z-fetish of Kusai (Gardiner R16), the district of Meir and location of Hathor worship. In addition to the three 
representations of gazelles with plumes in the i8th dynasty, plumes are shown on a small daughter of Tuthmosis IV 
during a Feast of the Valley scene in the private tomb of Horemheb (Appendix 4). She does not appear to have a 
gazelle on her forehead but it seems that the tomb owner's mother nearby had a pet gazelle under her chair. 

The modius with flower stalks has been interpreted in a restricted manner (Van Siclen 1974), but, in fact, differ- 
ent types of women wear this headgear: Sitamun, with and without Hathoric imagery, before she was a queen; 
courtly private women with the epithet/title hkrt nswt; Nubian servants (they wear the same variety of crown as 
Sitamun); king's daughters for whom there is no evidence that they had sexual relations with their father; royal 
wives for whom there is no evidence of being king's daughters; and nude young women in the migdol-stylQ apart- 
ments of Ramesses III. O'Connor considers the latter group nfrt (communication, 6 Feb. 2001), while Troy terms 
them "maidens," in contrast to the married hkrt nswt who, with the nfrt, made up the harem and performed Hathoric 
ritual (Troy 1986: 78f ). The only preserved inscription for the Medinet Habu young women reads "children of the 
king," and while the young women depicted in the apartments wear various headdresses, the floral modius is not 
actually shown in that scene. O'Connor points out that none of those women is named, but a name may not be 
needed to signify royalty. In any event, without denying the possibility that a king had intimate relations with his 
daughters, recent research stresses less the sexual than the symbolic, religious, political, and even economic roles of 
royal women. Bryan has recently commented that "it remains a possibility that the title 'King's wife' was, in the case 
of [Amenhotep Ill's] daughters, merely a rank title, conferred as a courtesy to ensure revenues" (2001: 73). 

In conclusion, it seems clear that New Kingdom women associated with the royal harem wore gazelle diadems, 
and it can be proposed that there was a reference to Hathor in the diadems. It may be that the gazelle protome for 
women was instigated by foreign women. While it may seem that the Wady Qurud diadem is over designed 
(felines, two gazelles, rosettes), the iconography is not inconsistent with the period and society. 



108 Gazelle diadem 
Figs. 9ig, 92a-d, 155 

MMA 26.8.99 (P 83, diadem; P 129, one rosette). 

Source Purchase, George F. Baker and Mr. and Mrs. V. 

Everit Macy Gifts, 1920. 
Materials Gold (see Appendix 2), carnelian, opaque 

turquoise glass, decayed crizzled glass. 
Dimensions 

hands L of forehead band 48.0, W at bottom of vertical strip 
3.0. 

gazelle (proper right) W at ears 2.3. 

rosettes Diam 2.4 and 2.3. 

carnelian inlays in cloisons L 0.8-0.85. 

Manufacture The band is T-shaped, comprised of one 
horizontal tapered strip and a second, perpendicular strip 
joined at its midpoint. X rays show the bands to be rela- 
tively featureless, but the proper left side is thicker than 
the right, as is the mid-section of the vertical band. A 
series of short parallel lines on the underside of the verti- 
cal band in the middle part are not visible on X rays, but 
clear with magnification. They appear to have been 
made by a roulette, in an area about 4" long. These lines 
are surely modern but their origin is unknown. 



Baines believes that the band's two strips probably 
came from the same sheet, were chiseled in short sections, 
and then torn along scoring marks. The edges reveal that, 
on the proper left of the diadem, the tear along the top 
was from the front, while on the proper right, the tear 
was from the back. The join of the two bands was neatly 
made with a step-like overlap that is highlighted on the 
back with tiny beads of gold, a situation Schorsch has 
seen on New World metalwork (communication Dec. 
2000; cf. Schorsch 1998: i2off.). According to Baines, 
the stepped construction was fused, hammered, and then 
fused again, a type of join heretofore unknown to 
Schorsch in Egyptian gold work. Sureness of workman- 
ship is evident in the strips, but there are surface scratches 
especially around the posts (see below). 

Each of the three ends tapers towards its terminus, and 
each has a repousse feline head attached there. All three 
heads have solder adjacent to them on the band (Fig. 92d 
[right] for the proper right), and in two cases, on the 
head as well. According to Baines, the quality of the 
heads is very similar to the bands, and he believes all 
these parts were made together. The heads were pressed 
from one die, with that on the vertical band the best 
rendered and without after- work. The section of band 
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behind each head has been pierced with an air hole. A 
ring has been soldered at the mouth of the proper left 
leopard; the means of attachment for the proper right 
ring (which has a groove down the center as if from 
swaging) is not evident; the ring from the vertical strip's 
leopard is missing. String passing through the three rings 
no doubt tied the headdress together in back, with some 
space left between the termini (Fig. 155 [below]). 

In the center of the horizontal strip are two gazelle 
pro tomes, of much higher workmanship than the parts 
just described. Each was made from two halves of thick 
sheet gold that were fused together (no doubt with a 
copper mineral salt), extensively burnished, and chased 
with naturalistic details (Winlock 1948: pi. 7). According 
to Baines, the ears and horns are solid, with the horns — 
one thicker than the other — forged and made by the 
same person. Joins around the horns and left ear of the 
proper right gazelle are green, indicating the use of a 
copper salt for diffusion bonding. A wire ring around the 
base of each neck, on the other hand, has been summarily 
soldered into place with considerable excess solder left on 
the surface (Fig. 92b). The heads fit loosely onto hollow 
conical posts (Fig. 92a; Winlock 1948: pi. 41b), and can 
be made fully secure only by adhesive. These posts are 
asymmetrically shaped and seamed on the underside. On 
the top side of the proper right post, a strip strengthens 
that post's attachment to the band. There are small drops 
of solder around the posts. The gazelles are not inter- 
changeable on the posts. The posts provide a mechanical 
support for the protomes, and the vertical band, tied in 
back, counteracts the weight of the gazelles. 

Six rosettes are attached to the bands: two to each side 
of the protomes, and two on the vertical strip (Figs. 92a, 
d [left], 155 [above]). These are individual assemblages 
comprised of a gold disk edged by a wall, within which 
are individual hook-, loop-, and petal-shaped walls holding 
twelve inlays of alternating carnelian, turquoise glass, and 
crizzled glass that is sometimes a pale blue. The spandrels 
between the petals also have crizzled glass inlays. The 
order of the petal inlays is the same on the rosettes of the 
vertical band and on the rosette to the proper left of the 
gazelles; a different scheme exists on the remaining 
rosettes. Also, the color scheme in each rosette is never 



consistent — for example, red never occurs in the same 
place, as at 2 o'clock. 

The rosettes are in two sizes in order to accommodate 
the tapered bands; they fill the width at which they are 
placed. All are set into rings that formed bezels when 
they were joined to the bands. One rosette (on the 
proper right, closest to the center) can be lifted out of its 
bezel; it is clear that this ring was neatly fused to the 
band along the ring's inner edge, and a thin stray coupon 
lies within the ring. However, there is messy solder 
around the exterior of this bezel and on the band, and, in 
fact, such solder exists around all bezels, especially on the 
vertical band (Fig. 92d [left]) and on the proper left side 
of the diadem. In all but the rosette that can be lifted out, 
the bezel was pushed inward around the top to secure the 
rosette assemblage. In the outermost rosette on the proper 
left, the thicker gold of the ring was additionally pushed 
down with a tool. The attachment scheme for the assem- 
blages is typologically similar to that for a rosette in a 
bowl from Tanis (Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 449). 
What is curious, however, is that the rosette assemblage 
that comes out of its bezel on the diadem shows wear on 
the back as well as damage from overheating, at the same 
time as the interior of the bezel is clean. 

Below the protomes are six flat rings flanking a central 
ring of rounded wire, slightly out of line with the other 
rings (Fig. 92a). The wire ring is the same type as on the 
feline heads, although larger. The seven rings are not 
equidistant, and all but the second and third from the 
proper right have excessive solder near them; fiirthermore, 
a number are askew. There is wear on the exterior surfaces 
but not on the interior. 

Condition Ring for central leopard head is missing. Many 
inlays are missing or deteriorated, but the central one on 
one rosette is preserved, pace Winlock 1948: 17; a 
turquoise glass inlay in the innermost left rosette is reset. 

Bibliography Winlock 1933: i59£; 1935: fig. 8; 1948: 
i6£, pis. 6-7, 41b; Hayes 1959b: 131, fig. 70; N. Scott 
1964: 234, figs. 26-7; Aldred 1971: 206, pi. 61; A. 
Wilkinson 1971: iisf , pis. 4 and 41; C. Andrews 1990: 
8, fig. 3; Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 343; Quaegebeur 
1999: 124, fig. 37; Haslauer 2001b: no. 74; Lilyquist 
2002: 460 no. 186; Ziegler 2002: 263 fig. 31. 



Five pairs of earrings (109-13); see pp. 120, 125, 224 
Provenance 

Pairs 109—10 have the decayed crizzled glass widely associated with Wady Di. Pairs 1 1 1-2 probably did not have 
glass inlay and are less substantial, but have a similar design and the same standard early provenance. The construction 
of pair 113 is more elaborate, and its decorative element is different; however, it shares the basic configuration, is 
surely of royal workshop quality, and has the same modern history. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock considered these ornaments hair rings because of the diflTiculty of seeing them under wigs and the discom- 
fort of threading the posts through ear lobes (1948: I7£). Hayes as well as Wilkinson understood them as earrings 
(Hayes 1959b: 131; A. Wilkinson 1971: 122, 220 note 15, pi. 45a). 

Current understanding 

Representations indicate that these ornaments are earrings (Bourriau 198 1: no. 50 and 1987: pi. 31 no. 4; Bakr 1977: 
fig. 4); logically, a post would not exist if the ring were simply to hold hair. 
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The glass-inlaid disks with dots in the center are an unusual form, although the motif occurs in Tutankhamun's 
jewelry (Edwards 1976b: nos. i, 24, 33). One of the earring sets of Meret, the wife of Kha, also apparently had disks 
(Curto et al. 1980: fig, 3) although not so indicated in the first X-ray images (Curto and Mancini 1968: 79). As for 
the set with sedge appHque, a pair in the BM has a small gold flower (C. Andrews 1990: 112; Tait 1976: 62 no. 55.d). 

Smaller red-gold examples without attachments were found in Assasif excavations that Carter dated to the 17th 
dynasty (Carnarvon and Carter 1912: 67 no. 83, 86 §Niche [G]83, pi. 69.2 no. 37-83, MMA 26.7.1321-.1323). They 
are comprised of four triangular ribs backed by a solid plate, with a diameter of 2.5. Examples from nearby tombs 
(MMA 26.7.1334-.1337) are similar to those of Petrie's Qurna woman (Petrie 1909: 9; Eremin et al. 2000: 37f ): 
four round tubes, scored at the ends or along the tubes. Larger examples found at Thebes probably date to the time 
of Tuthmosis III (Passalacqua 1826: 159 no. 601 and MoUer 1910: 26 no. 21, formerly Berlin 1826/7). They did not 
occur in the Ahhotep group (contra A. Wilkinson 1971: 122 and Eaton-Krauss 1982: no. 293). The four pairs illus- 
trated by Mariette (1871: pi. 31), and mislabeled in later museum Guides, are from unknown mummies at Thebes 
(JdE 3375-82; Vernier 1907: CO 52378—81, CO 52409—12), while the large single earring illustrated by Mariette is 
from Saqqara (JdE 6471) and two pairs of similar ornaments no doubt from elsewhere as well. Two corrugated gold 
rings assigned to Dynasty 13 were found in Garstang's Abydos tomb E108 (Garstang 1901: 4, frontispiece); they are 
oval bracelets with pierced, curved ends that converge. 



109 Pair of inlaid disk earrings 

Figs. 9ih, 152a 

MMA 26.8.93a, b (P 42). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 

Materials Gold, transparent crizzled glass. 

Dimensions Ring Diam 3.6, W 1.2. 

Manufacture Rang is made of six triangular tubes lying 
side by side, their apexes outward. The ends of all tubes are 
open, and the two inner ones project beyond the others to 
form a post that would have gone through an ear lobe. The 
inner surfaces of these triangular tubes are poorly worked. 
At the point where the two central tubes project beyond 
the other four on each earring, an inlaid disk is fused, per- 
pendicular to the tubes. This unit is made of separate back, 
sides, and interior ring (yielding double walls of gold). 
Inlaid in the space between the interior ring and the outer 
edge of the disk are remains of decayed crizzled glass. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 8b (lower left); Miiller 
and Thiem 1998: fig. 340 (second pair from left). 

no Pair of less well-preserved inlaid disk earrings 
Fig. 152b 

MMA 26.8.94a, b (P 43). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Materials Gold (see Appendix 2), transparent crizzled 
glass, carnelian. 

Dimensions Ring Diam 3.5, W 1.3. 

Manufacture As 109, except that the inner rings of the 
disks are single walls, and camelian inlay is preserved in the 
center of one. The back of cloison 26.8.94b is poorly 
worked, with what appear to be reinforcements (Fig. 89b). 
The inner surface of this earring's triangular tubes is also 
in-egular, and there are gaps in the solder between the tubes. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 8b (lower right); Miiller 
and Thiem 1998: fig. 340 (leftmost pair). 

Ill Pair of disk earrings 
Fig. 153b 

MMA 26.8.95a, b (P 44). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions Ring Diam 3.1, W 1.2. 



Manufacture Made similarly to 109-10 except that disk 
units are more shallow, appear made of one piece of gold, 
and have no inner ring. Egyptian blue would be a logical 
inlay material here, as in the spiral 186 and presumably in 
a series of gold shell pendants that are in the MMA's 
Hyksos group (MMA 68.136.19). 

Condition No remains of inlay or cement. 

Bibliography Winlock 1935: fig. 13 (right); Winlock 
1948: pi. 8b (middle left); Miiller and Thiem 1998: 
fig. 340 (rightmost pair). 

112 Second pair of disk earrings 
Fig- 153a 

MMA 26.8.96a, b (P 45). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 191 9. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions Ring Diam 3.3, W 1.2. 
Manufacture As hi. 
Condition No remains of inlay or cement. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 8b (middle right); Miiller 
and Thiem 1998: fig. 340 (second pair from right). 

113 Pair of sedge earrings 
Fig. 154 

MMA 26.8.92a, b (P 41). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Provenance Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions Ring Diam 3.5, W 2.0. 

Manufacture General scheme as above, but this pair is 
more substantial. Eight tubes with triangular cross section 
have been bent into a circle; the central two tubes are 
longer than the others and terminate 0.4 from the starting 
point. A solid strip of gold has been fused to the flat, inner 
surfaces of the tubes; the ends of this strip are serrated and 
bent up to cover the open triangular ends of the six out- 
ermost tubes. Where the two tubes project beyond the six, 
an upright sedge blossom is fused. It has a neat back plate; 
the top, raised surface is cut out for inlay with the edges 
folded down. One sedge has solder on its back plate. 

Condition No traces of inlay; slight traces of cement? 

Bibliography Winlock 1935: fig. 13 (left); Winlock 1948: 
pis. 6, 8b (top); Hayes 1959b: fig. 70. 
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Wig covering (114); see pp. 125, 226f. 
Provenance 

A single rosette was found by Chaban in the tomb, of distinctive configuration and materials (pp. 29f , 120), It is 
inlaid with turquoise glass and carnelian. 

Carter saw several rosette elements with dealers in the fall of 1916 (pp. 4j{.; cf p. 125), of horseshoe, trapezoid, 
and square shape. The square shape has not otherwise been documented. 

Previous assessment 

From the early 20th century, a flat gold disk and hundreds of inlaid gold elements associated with Wady Di posed 
a challenge of reconstruction. Chaban termed the horseshoe-shaped element he excavated simply a "bijoux," and 
Carter first thought that the horseshoe and trapezoid shapes were either elements from a "network," or pendants 
from a necklace. By 1937, however, Winlock was sure that the two shapes plus an oval one could be strung into 
ribbons and suspended around the edge of the flat gold disk. Indeed, the rosette at the lower part of each trapezoid 
element is roughly the size of the smallest rosette of the horseshoe-shaped elements, and the rosette of each termi- 
nal is roughly the size of the largest rosette of the horseshoe-shaped elements, 

Winlock strung fifteen and one-half trapezoids, seven hundred seventy horseshoes, and ten terminals into thirty- 
seven ribbons and attached them to what he now considered a head plate for the "Great Headdress" (Winlock 1937; 
Lansing 1940: pi. 8). The greatest number of elements by far were of horseshoe shape; they were of various diame- 
ters from 0.9 to 1.9. But as there were more carnelian lunette inlays than terminals to hold them, Winlock had a 
number of terminals made up to aid the arrangement; he added reproductions of trapezoids and rosettes as well. 

The resulting headdress was long, slender, and somewhat bell-shaped, but — on the belief that all elements 
belonged to that one assembly because there was only one head plate — ^Winlock posited that the headdress would 
have been longer still on the sides and back. In the 1948 publication he recognized that this reconstruction would 
have been "uncomfortably heavy" to wear, but did not seem to consider that, when all ribbons were intermeshed 
into a narrow tube, no human's neck would have been long enough to wear the jewel in a normal manner (1948: 
14—6, pis. 3-5). He strung small loop-and-ring beads (201) along the hairline, believed that the inlays of the head 
plate would have been one color, thought the turquoise-colored inlay in the elements was stone (it is glass), and 
realized that several smiths had been involved in the gold working. For illustrations and limited discussion of this 
assemblage, see Hayes 1959b: 13 if. fig. 69; Metropolitan Museum of Art 1962: 16; N. Scott 1964: 232—4; Kayser 
1969: fig. 190; Aldred 1971: 2o6f , pi. 62; A. Wilkinson 1971: ii4f , pi. 39; Feucht 1975: 391, fig. 397; Hibbard 
1986: fig. 62; Reeves 2000: 150. 

When additional inlaid elements were acquired from the art market between 1958 and 1970 under N. Scott's 
recommendation (twelve trapezoids, three hundred seventy-nine horseshoes, and twenty-six terminals), Aldred 
observed that Winlock's reconstruction was actually too long (note that five additional trapezoids, thirteen rosettes, 
and one terminal were acquired by the MMA in 1982-83, and still further rosettes are known, 115—28). Considering 
the fact that only one head plate had come to light, Aldred wondered whether some inlaid elements might not have 
been used in other ways, particularly as there were small differences in manufacture (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art). 
He suggested making a collar with a portion of the elements, while Scott suggested a khat-hezddress, the advantage 
of the latter being that it required only a few terminals. By 1961, Scott had decided on a chaplet without head plate 
(N. Scott 1964: fig. 24; A. Wilkinson 1971: pi. 40). 

Current understanding 

The following comments are based upon the extensive technical description provided below under the section 
"Manufacture." 

From 1978, when a renewed study of the tomb was begun, a question of authenticity arose with the disk and 
elements because it appeared that most items had been manipulated in modern times. This study resulted in the con- 
viction that the disk is ancient but that the rosettes generally fell into two groups, one ancient and one modern. The 
study was begun by X-raying Winlock's and Scott's assemblages (Fig. 157), then disassembling and separating the 
rosettes into two lots according to thickness of gold, presence or absence of flashing around the edges, and character 
of the central boss (convex, hammered flat, or newly produced from a die). However, further study was required. 

To begin with, the "best" elements (those least tampered with) were not of high quality, as compared, for exam- 
ple, with the falcon terminals of 129. That is, the elements had poorly attached walls, rings, and spokes that indicated 
a problem of design and temperature control. The horseshoe-shaped element excavated by Chaban, with no signs 
of modern intervention, was found to have flashing at the edges of the back plate, summarily cut inlays, and weak 
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cement, the latter no doubt due to water in the tomb (Fig. 89a). SEM-analysis spoke for the authenticity of the 
MMA elements; the gold of one rosette — believed to be unmodified — was sectioned in 1982, and it had typical 
corrosion patterns (Stone), with the surface composition differing from the interior composition as expected when 
silver has been leached out by water. A copper salt had been added for joining purposes. 

In addition, while resin from the burial had presumably been deposited on the items, and glass inlay had deterio- 
rated in the tomb, the gold matrixes had become battered from handling (thicker walls held up better). Further, 
dealers had undoubtedly (and the MMA possibly) cleaned some elements mechanically, sometimes resetting or adding 
inlay, or strengthening and adding loops. The best-preserved housings (usually those with crizzled glass still in place) 
were those with a smooth join between side wall and back plate, a shiny appearance as if burnished by use, patches 
of iron oxide or silver sulfide, irregular buttons, and an indication of original inlay or bedding. But even elements 
with these features might have excess solder. Only after many years of study did it become clear that there were two 
groups, one substantially ancient, the other substantially modern (see 272-88 for the latter). 

The total number of now accepted elements is tallied thus: 

trapezoids horseshoes terminals 

MMA 

wig cover (114) zSYi 403 31 

groups (120—8) 301 6 

other locations 

groups (115-9) 3 104 I 



31^2 832 38 

These tallies do not include other possible items, as noted in the literature but which the author has not seen: 

one rosette now in the Allard Pierson Museum (1984: no. 147, and Lunsingh Scheurleer 
1992: fig. 99; H 2.2, according to Willem van Haarlem [i.e., illustrated at 1:1]); 

three rosettes formerly on the London art market (Christie, Manson & Woods 1979: lot 64; 
1985: lot 197); 

twenty-five rosettes in the Tokyo National Museum (H 1.8, W 1.32, Th 0.18 according to 
Takeshi Gotoh). 

It seems likely that Winlock was correct in forming a headdress. A good number of horseshoe-shaped elements 
can be used with trapezoids and terminals to form ribbons, and these may be suspended from the disk to create a 
type of wig ornament. A parallel for such an assemblage appears to be represented on the early i8th dynasty coffin 
of Meryetamun (Winlock 1932: frontispiece, pis. 22—3) where a flat area on top of the head curves back from the 
forehead past the crown, probably to indicate the section where the wig's braids were tied together. The wig itself 
is decorated with vertical rows of chevron-shaped cloisons that were probably inlaid with Egyptian blue; the result- 
ing effect was a jeweled wig. (The representation of a later wig covering is shown in Wolf 1957: fig. 679.) 

A small silver statuette in Leiden suggests another proposal (H. Schneider 1981: no. 13; 1997: no. 77). A purchased 
object marked with the cartouche mn-hpr-r^, this figure shows a solid gold wig or wig cover on the head. However, the 
pieces available in 1983, when the present headdress was constructed, did not allow a completely meshed wig cover. 

In the arrangement presented here, far fewer elements are used than in Winlock's day because only weU-preserved, 
substantially ancient elements were selected, and a shorter length was deemed advisable. The elements are strung 
into individual ribbons that flare out with the modern wig on which they are placed, preventing buckling and 
allowing the wig to be seen as in Middle Kingdom examples (Hayes 1953: fig. 146; Lange and Hirmer 1968: pi. 84; 
Petrie 1930: pi. 24). As the elements are quite fragile and the head plate relatively flat, it is assumed that the entire 
assemblage would have been sewn to a wig in order to keep it in place. Elements were chosen that slightly gradate 
(the early reconstruction used many horseshoe-shaped elements with identical rosette diameters within a single 
ribbon), and thus the ribbons are short enough to clear a wearer's shoulder. Of course they could be made longer 
by increasing the number of horseshoe examples. 

The present arrangement alternates the color of the trapezoid rosettes horizontally, red and blue. The color 
of the horseshoe rosettes is the same horizontally but it alternates vertically (each rosette matches the color of the 



^ See 273, 276-8, 281 in Chapter 7. 
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rosette to its right and left but each ribbon alternates red and blue vertically). All rosettes in the terminals are inlaid 
with camelian. Altogether, the assemblage has a regular pattern in a comparatively even tonality, instead of the 
impressionistic effect of earlier years that v^as heightened by the lack of inlay, different shades of gold back plates, 
and use of reproductions. 

An additional six terminals are not accommodated in the w^ig cover (124). Eight and one-half trapezoids on the 
headdress are slightly in doubt because of their pale pristine backs (proper left: sixth, seventh, tenth, thirteenth back; 
and proper right: ninth, tv^elfth, thirteenth, fourteenth back) but are more convincing than four separate trapezoids 
for the left side of the head that have been judged modem (282). 

Additional iconographic comments 

The palmette chased on the disk has parallels on horse trappings from the tomb of Amenhotep II (Daressy 1902: 70 
no. 24124, 76 no. 24144) and a quiver from the tomb of Maiherpri (loc. cit., 32 no. CG 24071), both of which have 
Near Eastern associations. The diamonds at the top of the trapezoids occur in Egypt and the Near East. The rosettes 
are simple blossoms that are seen in kheker-fnczcs of contemporary tombs (Brack and Brack 1980: pi. 6); they also 
occur as far back as the Dynasty 4 diadem of Nofret (Aldred 1971: fig. 18). 



114 Wig covering 
Figs. 9if, 158, 159 

MMA 26.8.117a (comprised of P 33, 84, 179, 181, 195, 
198-9, 201, 203), incorporating 58. 153. 2-3, 66.2.7, 
1970.169.80, 1982. 137. 1, 1983.96. 1-.13, and selective 
58. 153. 1 and 66.2.1). 

Source Various purchases: mainly Henry Walters and 
Edward S. Harkness Gifts, 1920, with Frederick P. 
Huntley Bequest, 1958, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1966, 
Rogers Fund, 1970, Lila Acheson Wallace Gifts, 1982-83. 

Materials Gold, gesso, camelian and jasper, transparent 
crizzled glass, opaque turquoise glass. 

Dimensions H as arranged 24.0. Diam of rosettes 0.7-1.0 
(trapezoids), 0.9-1.9 (horseshoes), i. 6-2.1 (terminals). 

Manufacture 

disk The gold disk is comprised of two parallel sheets, 
the bottom one slightly concave and the top almost flat 
(Fig. 159). The surface of the top plate is chased with a 
palmette comprised of one central and twenty-one radi- 
ating fronds. Between the radiating fronds are twenty 
leaf-shaped cloisons; these openings were smoothed, then 
lined with strips running perpendicularly between the 
two plates. The strips begin at the central frond and meet 
at the tip; an additional strip also follows the outline of 
the central frond as a support between the two plates. 
Around the disk's circumference is a perpendicular strip 
that holds the two plates together. 

The lower sheet has a bubbly surface that is eaten 
through in one spot; there is a large patch as well. Baines 
suggests that these are signs that the object was over- 
heated when rings were attached to the circumference, 
due to the differential in the disk's porosity. Between the 
tip of each cloison and the circumference of the object, 
the plate is cut in several places and patched. There are 
presently thirty loops, attached at various intervals. MMA 
records state that the Museum attached two rings on the 
proper left front in 1935, but considered the rest original. 
The central loop is clearly attached with lead; excess sol- 
der and some filing surrounds most of the other loops 
but several are intact. 

No trace of inlay was found in the cloisons, but some 
substances were noted: a gesso-like material stained by 
resin and a quartz grain-like substance. Egyptian blue is 
most likely to have been the inlay material of the cloi- 
sons; faience, stone, or glass are less likely. 



elements The inlaid elements known today come in three 
shapes (as illustrated on p. 125 and Winlock 1948: pi. 5): 
one thin and elongated, having trapezoidal top and 
inverted U along the bottom; a second, horseshoe-shaped, 
with its top and bottom curved in parallel; and a third, 
elongated and oval, and eventually understood as a ter- 
minal. The top of the trapezoidal shape usually angles to 
right or left rather than running horizontally; the sides of 
this type and of the horseshoe type splay outward 
slightly. It should be noted that Carter saw a fourth, 
square shape; this has not been seen elsewhere (Fig. 20). 

Each of the three major types has a back plate to which 
various perpendicular strips are joined to form edges as 
well as a rosette of radiating spokes. The trapezoidal ele- 
ments have a diamond-shaped cloison above each rosette, 
and the oval terminals have three lunette-shaped cloisons 
below each rosette. In the horseshoe type, Vs are set to 
either side and below the rosette. In a number of cases 
there is flashing at the edges, or separation between the 
back plate and strips. The point where the spokes con- 
verge is covered by a disk that is either flat from beating 
or convex from a die. One element has several coupons 
on the reverse (proper right side, ninth ribbon back). 
Another has V-shaped spokes, and a fourth, converging 
spokes; three others have spokes converging but not 
meeting. Spokes vary in thickness. Some buttons are 
lumpy, others flat, still others convex. 

All three shapes have rings at the edges for stringing; 
gold ring beads were no doubt originally strung between 
them. The trapezoid shape has two or three suspension 
rings on the sides and one or two at the top; the horseshoe 
has one or two on each side; and the terminal has two or 
three on each side. In the majority of cases, the horseshoe 
examples with similar sized rosettes have rings placed 
similarly; thus — although originally perhaps possible to 
intermesh the elements — it is very diflScult to construct a 
large assemblage with horizontal interlocking today. 

Some of the elements' back plates have a smooth sur- 
face, others show impressions of the cloisons, and a number 
have dots punched from inside (as the example of 
Chaban, p. 120), possibly caused by the pressure of 
spokes from the top. Marks that must be intentional, 
however, include a scribed circle on the back of several 
horseshoe-shaped elements, and lines on the trapezoids 
and terminals as follows. Five terminals have vertical 
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strokes made from inside, more or less in the center of 
the plate (in denominations of three [two times] , four, 
and nine [two times]). Some of these strokes may be 
modern but most are probably not. There are also four 
terminals with marks from the inside that look like flags 
flying left; in at least one of these cases, the marks are 
convincingly ancient. Eight other terminals have notches 
along the bottom edge (in denominations of three [two 
times], four, five, six, seven, nine [two times]). Two 
trapezoids also have ticks (one has two and another has 
eight). However, since the majority of the elements have 
no marks of any kind, the marks described here could 
not be used to determine placement (see p. 8i on marks). 
inlays in elements More carnelian than glass inlays were lost, 
and some of the former have been reset in modem times 
after extensive cleaning of the gold housings. Carnelian 
inlays often show polishing lines, and occasionally the 
surfaces show grinding, as on the gold elements. 
Evidence for original coloration is: 
trapezoids 

one has a crizzled glass diamond and a carnelian 
rosette, and another has the opposite scheme; in a third, 
both diamond and rosette are crizzled glass; and in a 
fourth and fifth, the rosette is glass or carnelian but the 
diamond inlays are not preserved. In all trapezoids 
with original inlay preserved, the odd spaces are filled 
with turquoise glass. Five trapezoids have carnelian 
rosettes, ten have crizzled glass rosettes, and one is a 
hybrid (three inlays of each); 
horseshoe-shaped elements 

rosettes have either crizzled glass or carnelian, seldom 
jasper; cusps have copper-colored glass with one 
exception (dark amber glass); 



terminals 

one fully intact example has a carnelian rosette with one 
carnelian lunette flanked by two crizzled glass lunettes; 
other terminals corroborate this scheme in part. 

The crizzled glass sometimes has a faint blue tinge, 
as in the gazelle diadem rosettes and as in the horse 
shoe-shaped element that was analyzed and found to 
have been colored with cobalt (Lilyquist and Brill 
1993: 32 no. F). 
cement Where preserved, the bedding material of the 

rosettes is white plaster containing calcium carbonate and 
gypsum with organic binders (Cleveland/ Grossbard). In 
about 25% of the crizzled glass inlaid elements, the 
cement contained some Egyptian blue. 
Arrangement Thirty-one "ribbons" are suspended from 
thirty loops along the circumference of the disk: 28!^ 
trapezoidal units (plus lYi restorations), 403 horseshoe- 
shaped elements (31 ribbons of 13 rosettes each), and 31 
terminal units. 

Condition Several reddish accretions noted on the gold; 
one was analyzed as lepidocrosite, a deposit from ground 
water that appeared as an orange patch with a tide line of 
developing tarnish films (cf Frantz and Schorsh 1990: 
148—50). Presence of resin on several elements. Relatively 
few inlays reset. Some rings with sharp edges (modern?). 
Occasional separation of wall from plate, tear in back plate. 
One glass rosette has fine texture, as if from cloth impres- 
sions (proper right: eleventh ribbon back, eighth down). 

Bibliography Dorman 1984: 26f ; Dorman 1987: 50 
no. 33; C. Andrews 1990: fig. 90; Lilyquist 1991: fig. 21; 
Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 339. 



VARIOUS ROSETTES 

Fourteen groups of inlaid rosettes (115-28); see pp. 228£ 
Provenance 

Like the rosette elements reconstructed in the wig covering, the rosettes below match the example found by Chaban 
(P- 45). 

Current understanding 

The 429 elements below, all of them believed to be from the Wady Qurud, are additional to those of the wig cover. 
Three hundred one are in the MMA, and were strung in 1983 according to their degree of preservation. They were 
acquired 1919-22 and 1958-66, and include elements formerly in the Great Headdress (comprised of P 33, 84, 179, 
181, 195, 198-9, 201, 203), selective 66.2.1 and probably selective 58. 153. i (Purchases: Henry Walters and Edward 
S. Harkness Gifts, 1920; Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958; Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1966). 

Various possibilities exist for the use of the 429 units. A few may have been used on a head ornament, like the 
circlet with pendants Champollion rendered from a Theban tomb (ChampoUion 1845: pi. 154.2), or the modiuses 
worn by women in Menna's tomb (Fig. 93a; Aldred, 1971: 205, considers the modiuses containers for fat). Fancy 
head ornaments are seen on Sitamun, daughter of Amenhotep III, as well as servants in the tomb of Yuya and Tuya, 
in-laws of Amenhotep III (Quibell 1908: pis. 36, 40, 43; A. Wilkinson 1971: 116). Such headdresses could have been 
made of permanent materials. 

Another possibility is that some units may have been used in a collar with radiating stripes, even a rounded edge 
(Brack and Brack 1980: pi, 7; N. Davies and Gardiner I936[i]: pi. 35; N. Davies 1963: pis. i, 16). Items of clothing 
are also possibilities, as outlined in the discussion of elements with loops on p. 123. Representations of clothing for 
Tuthmosis IV (Brack and Brack 1980: pi. 6d) and other personages demonstrate complex patterns (Riefstahl 1944), 
but — given the origins of the Wady Qurud deceased — foreign fashions are also possibilities. For example, a later 
1 8th dynasty representation in the BM depicts a shawl (Wallert 1967: 118 no, L 50), while the small gold and silver 
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figure from Leiden has a unique costume. Practicality suggests, however, that — if for clothing — the Wady D inlaid 
elements would not have been worn on large areas of the body because of their fragility. 

In fact it is difficult to know the function of a number of individual Egyptian jewel fragments today: an element from 
the tomb of Nefertary (Leblanc and Sadek 1989: fig. 3; Getty Conservation Institute 1988) and a clasp with Tuthmosis 
Ill's name (H. Schneider 1995: 44-6) are examples. An understanding of the rosettes' ftinction(s) remains elusive. 



115 Fourteen glass-inlaid rosettes 
Fig. 1 60c (left) 

Source European private collection. 

Materials Gold, crizzled glass, turquoise glass. 

Dimensions Diam of rosettes 1.1-1.5. 

Manufacture One or several V-spokes. Some backs 
smooth, others with punch marks that are sometimes 
associated with pressure from spokes on front. Several 
elements with excess gold; two with open seams. Some 
buttons flat, others convex. 

Condition Original inlay and cement in each element. 
One element has tears in back plate; some turquoise glass 
inlay and a few loops missing, 

116 Forty-three stone-inlaid rosettes 
Fig. i6oa (left) 

Source European private collection. 

Materials Gold, carnelian and jasper, turquoise glass. 

Dimensions Diam of rosettes i. 0-1.5. 

Manufacture Several back plates with small hole, excess 
solder, punch marks, or open seam. Two with section of 
a circle chased on back plate, corresponding to circum- 
ference of rosette. Buttons convex and flat. Red inlay 
frequently has polishing marks. 

Condition One element with tears in back plate; some 
loops missing. Some inlay missing but no restorations. 
Several elements have traces of resin, including one in a 
group of six that are detailed slightly differently. 

117 Thirty-eight inlaid elements (three trapezoids, 
thirty-four horseshoes, one terminal) 

Fig. i6ob (right) 

Source Ligabue Collection, Venice. 

Materials Gold, cameHan and jasper, turquoise glass. 

Manufacture Not examined by author. 

118 Seven rosettes 
Fig. 160c (center) 

Berlin Agyptisches Museum 22452. 

Source Purchased from Mohareb Todros, Luxor, in 
winter 1925/26 from "ein Prinzessinnengrab aus der 
Zeit Thutmoses III. am Ende des Wadi Gabanet el 
Qumd" (Rudolf Anthes letter to Ambrose Lansing, 
2 Nov. 1948, MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art). 

Materials Gold, cameHan, turquoise glass, transparent 
crizzled glass. 

Dimensions Diam of rosettes 0.9-1.3 (Museum). 

Manufacture Author examined these in 1987. Slides 
kindly supplied by the Museum in 2001 show that all are 
ancient. The elements are consistent with Cairo Museum 
and MMA rosettes: some of backs are punched from with- 
in, one has losses, side walls lift away from backs, there is 
excess solder on rings. At least two rosettes have original 
carnelian inlays and a third rosette has original crizzled glass. 
A fourth rosette appears to have carnelian reset over criz- 
zled glass. The cusp inlays appear turquoise colored. 



Condition Many inlays missing. Resin on one, according 
to photos. Reddish film on several backs. Missing in 
Fig, 160C from the group often photographed by Scharff 
are left row, top; center row, bottom; right row, second 
from top. 

Bibliography Scharff 1930: 118; Kaiser 1967: 62 no. 682. 

119 Two GLASS-INLAID ROSETTES 

Fig. i6od 

Source New York art market, 1980; present location 
unknown. 

Materials Gold, crizzled glass, turquoise glass. 
Dimensions Diam of rosettes 1.3. 

120 Forty-nine stone-inlaid rosettes 
Fig. 1 60a (right) 

MMA 26.8.117b. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold; carnelian and jasper; turquoise glass. 
Dimensions Panel H 15.3, W 11. 7; Diam of rosettes 
1. 0-2. 1. 

Manufacture Buttons flat or convex. Other features 
seen elsewhere are walls separating from backs, punches, 
excess solder. One element has chipped jasper inlays. 

Condition A few holes in back; a collapsed wall. All 
elements have cement, approximately half of inlays 
preserved. A few reset inlays inserted with wax; resin 
on one element. 

Bibliography Haslauer 2001b: no. 75. 

121 Fifty-nine glass-inlaid rosettes 
Fig. i6ob (left) 

MMA 26.8,117c. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold; crizzled glass; turquoise glass. 

Dimensions Panel H 13.2, W 18.0; Diam of rosettes 1.0-2.0. 

Manufacture Interior of back plates pale gold to dark 
copper; small holes, some excess solder, occasional flash- 
ing, punch marks, a few backs with open seams or tears; 
part of a scribed circle on one. Several have pieces of 
collapsed walls inside. Buttons in various configurations, 
including flat. 

Condition Most have original glass inlay or cement; resin 
on several. 

122 Ten rosettes 
Fig, 160C (right) 
MMA 26.8. II 7d. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold; turquoise glass. 

Dimensions Panel H 9.5, W 6.4; Diam of rosettes 1.4-2.0. 

Manufacture Two with holes from inside, two with 
lower part of circle chased on outside, one with collapsed 
wall inside, one with excess solder. Some open seams. 

Condition A few traces of glass inlay, some cement. 
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123 Thirty-eight rosettes with inlays 
Fig. 1 6 lb (right) 

MMA 26.8.1 1 ye. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold, camelian and jasper, turquoise glass. 
Dimensions Panel H 10.2, W 11.5; Diam of rosettes 
1.0-1.8. 

Manufacture and condition Almost all inlays waxed in 
place, making assessment difficult. File marks on spokes; 
a number of new rings. A little original cement and glass 
inlay. 

Bibliography Lilyquist 1987: no. 316. 

124 Six terminals with reset inlays 
Fig. 16 1 c (left) 

MMA 26.8. iiyf 

Source See above. 
Materials Gold, camelian or jasper. 
Dimensions Panel H 3.8, W 12.5; Diam of rosettes 
1. 8-1.9. 

Manufacture One terminal with three ticks in edge, one 

with six (two on proper right). All but one button flat or 

slightly convex. 
Condition Tiny bits of original cement preserved; all 

stone inlays reset. Third button from proper right is 

newly stamped. 
Bibliography Lilyquist 1987: no. 316. 

125 One rosette 
Fig. 16 1 c (right) 
MMA 26.8. II 7g. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold, resin, carnelian; glass? 
Dimensions Diam of rosette 1.4. 

Condition Resin newly inserted among spokes; surface of 
carnelian is ground. One cusp inlay possibly original. 



126 Twenty-two rosettes 
Fig. i6ib 

MMA 26.8.1 i7h. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold, camelian, turquoise glass. 
Dimensions Panel H 8.2, W 7.5; Diam of rosettes 0.9-1.5. 
Manufacture One back plate has hole, two have a 
scribed circle. 

Condition Several pieces of inlay reset; one element has 
ancient cement. 

127 Seventy rosettes 
Fig. 1 61 a (left) 

MMA 26. 8. II 7i. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold, carnelian, turquoise glass. 
Dimensions Panel H 18.2, W 9.5; Diam of rosettes 
0.9-1.6. 

Manufacture Few holes in backs, excess solder, walls 
separating from back plates. Two have scribed circles on 
backs. Dark blue, translucent, glass cusp inlay in middle 
row, eighth down; petal inlay with it is reset carnelian. 

Condition A little original inlay and bits of cement, rest 
of inlay reset. 

128 Fifty-two rosettes 
Fig. i6ia (right) 

MMA 26.8. 1 17j. 

Source See above. 

Materials Gold, camelian, turquoise glass. 
Dimensions Panel H 15.5, W lo.o; Diam of rosettes 
1.1-1.6. 

Manufacture Instances of hole in back plate, delamina- 
tion; little excess solder, separation of back and sides. All 
but one button flat or convex. 

Condition A Httle original cement and inlay preserved, 
some inlay reset. One newly stamped button. 



BODY ORNAMENTS 

Three reconstructed composite broad collars and additional parts (129-33); see pp. 125, 230-3 
Provenance 

Chaban found six carnelian and four turquoise glass cylinder beads in Wady Di, and carnelian and glass inlays for an 
inlaid drop (pp. 29f., 45). 

A red deposit on one of the MMA drop elements was examined by SEM/XRF in 1982; it vs^as iron oxide, essen- 
tially red ochre that could have washed onto it from the soil (Stone). 

Carter saw a number o£ nefer-signs shortly after the find (p. 48): thirteen of different sizes, one of "fair work," 
height about 1.2. 

Previous assessment 

Three composite broad collars for everyday use were published by Winlock as the result of various trials within the 
Museum (1948: 18-22). The earlier experiments included: 

a multicolored collar — based on colored stone and glass beads, as well as various stone- and glass- 
inlaid gold elements — that used a lotiform counterpoise as one terminal and a reproduction of it 
as the other (Winlock 1935: fig. 13); 

a ne/er-collar that used inlaid lotiform terminals with gold palmettes and nefers oriented to show 
their gold surfaces, as well as small gold falcons and Tawerets, and larger Beses and Tawerets 
(Lansing 1940: fig. 9); 
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a collar of empty drops that used inlaid falcon terminals with many empty drops, as well as six drops 
from the multicolored collar that had originally been equipped with inlays (Winlock 1948: pi. 9). 

In Winlock's 1948 publication, the multicolored collar gained some cylinder beads (Winlock 1948: 19, 21, pi. 11); 
the gold falcons, Tawerets and Beses were removed from the fzefer-collar (pi. 10); and the empty-drop collar 
remained unchanged. These are the arrangements of Hayes 1959b: i33f , fig. 71, although Winlock knew that the 
arrangement of the multicolored collar was problematic and Hayes noted that the empty-drop collar was inconsis- 
tent (Hayes 1959b: 133). Winlock understood the glass inlay of the falcon terminals to be turquoise and of the drop 
elements to be felspar or turquoise (1948: 19, 2if ). 

In the 1950s and 1960s, additional MMA purchases of elements thought to come from Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud 
prompted restringing, and this was encouraged by Cyril Aldred. The result of the study was fuller assemblages. To 
the multicolored collar were added: sixteen drop-shaped elements, twenty shield-shaped elements with small gold 
drop pendants, twenty-four beetles, beads of cylinder and ring shape, and finally, reproduction falcon terminals 
(Aldred 1971: 208, pi. 65; A. Wilkinson 1971: I09f , pi. 34 [top]; C. Andrews 1990: fig. 103; Reeves 2000: 151). To 
the ne/er-collar were added: the Museum's lotus-shaped counterpoise, fifty nefers, and five palmettes (Aldred 1971: 
2o8f , pi. 66; A. Wilkinson 1971: i09f , pi. 33a; Slater 1982; C. Andrews 1990: fig. 102). To the empty-drop collar 
were added seventeen drops from which some inlays had been removed in order to maintain the collar's golden 
character (A. Wilkinson 1971: I09f , pi. 33b). Bruce Williams had observed when at the MMA in 1976, following 
de Keyser in 1949, that the collars were fancifully strung. 

Except for the smaU cylinder beads, none of the parts in the above arrangements fit the string-hole spacing of the 
terminals with which they were used, and an extra row of elements always extended beyond the outer edge of the 
terminals. 

Current understanding 

TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 

The evaluation of 1978—83 considered factors additional to (i) the inconsistency of the size of the parts with the 
placement of the string holes; and (2) the number of rows that could not be directly tied to a terminal. 

First, the decayed crizzled glass found in the nefer-elements was thought to be significant, and thus was exhibited 
whenever it occurred, to contrast with the "solid" gold nefers made of raised fronts and flat backs. 

Second, the fact that no documentation could be found from the Tuthmoside period that supported the exu- 
berant character of the multicolored collar as previously strung was considered important. This evidence included 
examples where bead types varied, as on a coffin and mask (Winlock 1932: fig. 5; Edwards 1983: 71), in tomb scenes 
(N. G. Davies 1922-23 [i]: pis. 23, 38 and [2]: pi. 48; N, G. Davies i93o[2]: pis. 9a, loa, 22a; N. G. Davies 1943: 
pi, 64; Save-Soderbergh 1957: pi. 2; C. Wilkinson and Hill 1987: figs. 30, 37) and on a later collar found on the 
mummy of Meret (Curto et al. 1980: fig. 2). 

Third, after extensive study, it became clear that the majority of empty drop-shaped elements (298—9) as well as all 
of the shield-shaped elements 289-91, beetles 294-5, and elements with vase motive 292 were modem (see Chap. 7). 

All three collars were thus disassembled, and items from other specified sources removed, as far as possible.^ 

The ne/er-collar was easiest to reassemble: the lotus terminals — ^whose holes were too close to accommodate the 
ne/er-elements — ^were removed, and nefers, palmettes, and rings were arranged without terminals. The nefer-signs 
inlaid with glass were displayed glass-side out, so that a blue and gold effect was achieved; palmettes were used as the 
terminal row; and all elements were strung with small gold rings into a compact shape that better matched represen- 
tations (see below). The British Museum has eight small and two large nefers (162); seven of the smaller are open- 
backed, and six of these have traces of Egyptian blue (C. Andrews communication). 

Two collars were made up from the remaining elements, based on the two sets of terminals: falcon collar 129, 
and lotus collar 130-1. Each of the four terminals had eight string holes that were so closely spaced that they could 
only accommodate cylinder beads. However, very few cylinder beads were on hand. Winlock stated that all but 
"twenty-one camelian and twelve turquoise [sic] cylindrical beads" from the early purchases had been strung (1948: 
21 no. A, 22 no. F, pi. 1 1), and he had strung only two rows in the multicolored collar (the top row of turquoise- 
colored cylinders and the bottom row as red). Thus, in 1983 the four terminals could be strung with only partial 



3 The camelian cylinders were said to have been taken from MMA 
21.10.55 and unaccessioned material firom the Lisht North Pyramid village. 
Some unlabelled cylinders did not fit the spacing of the terminals (although 
they could have been used in the full collar), so they were removed and 



numbered 26.8.70b, c, see 205. Faience cylinders were strung separately as 
26.8. yod, see 205; these may be the "steatite barrels from MMA 27.3.150" 
noted to have been added in i960, but they may also have come from ear- 
lier purchased "Wady Qurud" material that had not been used. 
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rows of cylinders. Ancient representations of broad collars show rows of red, blue, and green, or rows of blue and 
green. Three colors were certainly used in the lotus collar and probably also the falcon (there is no blue, i.e., crizzled 
glass in the falcon terminals). 

The cylinder beads came from selective P 197; possibly from P 55 and loi ("miscellaneous gold and stone beads"), 
P 148 ("miscellaneous gold and stone beads and inlay"), or Pi 81 ("198 inches of beads"); from early purchases; and 
possibly from the British School of Archaeology. The sources of those acquisitions were Fletcher Fund, 1919, 1920, 
1921, 1922; Rogers Fund, 1922; Gift of Howard Carter, 1922; and British School of Archaeology Gift, 1921. No 
blue cylinders existed; the falcon collar used only rows of jasper and turquoise glass, and the lotus collar additionally 
used rows of colorless plastic cylinders in place of blue glass. 

To create terminal rows for the falcon and lotus collars, the following elements were available: sixty-one drop- 
shaped elements from Scott's multicolored collar, twenty-three from her empty-drop collar, and five (among sixteen) 
that Winlock had thought modern in 1943 (P 197, "16 petal units from collar"; Fletcher Fund, 1922). These were 
from P 34, 85, and 130 (all "inlaid gold pendants from collars"), and 58,153.12 (Fletcher Fund, 1919-22; Frederick 
P. Huntley Bequest, 1958). The drops were of similar size, reinforcing their use in terminal rather than interior rows. 
Six recommended by Scott were added to them (MMA 66.2.2; Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1966) and one by 
the author (MMA 1982. 137.2; Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1982). 

Some of these drops were thought to have modern inlay: four with dark, transparent blue glass, one set modernly 
with an Egyptian blue inlay, and three set with a paste of Egyptian blue, Hnen thread, gesso, and sand. One element 
had green felspar set into linen-filled gesso lying above cement tinted with Egyptian blue. In the five drops from the 
group Winlock thought modern, translucent dark blue glass considered modern was removed from two, which, in 
one case, revealed the decayed glass below that is widely found in objects associated with Wady Qurud. A third 
Winlock drop had dark blue glass and felspar inlays that were also thought to have been modernly placed; the 
remaining two drops were used as they were. The backs of three of these five elements had notches in the lower edge. 

Of the Museums' ninety-six drop-shaped elements considered ancient, all but one had a mark on its back plate: 
fifty-seven were notched on the edge, and thirty-eight were punched from within (cf Winlock 1948: 22 and p. 123 
below). The notches occurred at different places on the edge of the back plate (many on the proper left edge), 
whereas the punches tended to be centered. The notches ranged from one to twenty-five in number; the punches 
ranged from one to ten. As no pattern could be ascertained from these markings, the ninety-six elements were 
sorted into two groups according to the present coloration of their inlay in relation to the coloration of the cylinder 
beads and the inlays in the drops. Elements with brighter blue glass inlay were put with the lotus terminals and 
counterpoise, and those with more brownish turquoise glass inlay with the falcon terminals. 

Of course, the two resulting collar shapes were dependent on the number of drop-shaped elements available. 
A few other drop-shaped elements are attested: Chaban found inlays for one in the tomb (Fig. I7d), the BM has a 
complete element with five notches in its back edge (162), and Christie's London auctioned two elements in 1979 
(Christie, Manson & Woods 1979: lot 65), one with fifteen notches and one with seven. 

Finally, as other items were also disassembled in the restudy of jewelry thought to come from Wady Qurud, the 
opportunity was taken to separate ancient gold ring beads from modern reproductions with which they had been 
strung in the past. Beads were gathered from the former multicolored collar, wallet and Tilapia-fish girdles (see 135-6), 
Bes and Taweret bracelet (see 134), Maat-plaque necklace (see 308), and Taweret and falcon necklaces (see 306-7). 
Some were put in 129, 132, 135, and 187. Unused small rings became 206 and medium-sized rings became 209. All 
of the ancient beads in the earlier purchases had presumably originated inP 55, loi, 148, and 181, for the descrip- 
tions and funding of which see above. 

ICONOGRAPHY AND FORM 

Although falcon collars are associated with funerary contexts beginning in Middle Kingdom ^J5e d^objets, the termi- 
nals and drop elements from composite collars below show signs of wear. Falcon terminals are in the Ahhotep group 
(Vernier 1925: CG 52672), Tutankhamun had falcon collars of gold sheet; however, collars inlaid with cylinder 
beads are represented on the mask and several miniature coffins. 

As for composite lotus collars, representations in the tomb of Kenamun show several examples with lotiform 
terminals and counterweight (N. G. Davies i93o[i]: pis. 15, 19). 

While the lotiform terminals' inscription is cloisonne, the falcon terminals' are elegantly chased into gold sheet, 
their style recalling the high quality inscription of vitreous vessel 93 and gold inlaid ornaments 141-3. 

The drop-shaped elements in both falcon and lotus collars use adjacent inlays, their joins masked by two straight- 
to-curved strips of gold. Earlier inlaid drops of this type from Dahshur have no masking strips, and the inlay joins 
curve downward rather than upward (Miiller and Thiem 1998: figs. 212—3). The joins between inlays in drops from 
Neferuptah's collar are straight across (loc. cit., fig. 237). 
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Composite nefer-coHzrs are depicted in funerary contexts from mid-Dynasty 18 into the Ramesside period 
(Hayes 1959b: fig. 132; N. G. Davies i93o[2]: pi. 22a), but none have been found that show two colors as proposed 
here. However, two different sizes in each type of extant nefer, and the roughly 1:1 ratio of one type to the other 
suggest their combined use. For palmettes as a terminal row, see Meret's collar (Curto and Mancini 1968: 79, pi. 13 
no. 2). A double palmette with a suspension tube on the back was found in the Carnarvon-Carter Assasif excava- 
tions (Carnarvon and Carter 1912: pi. 73.50, MMA 26.7,1374). 



129 Falcon collar 
Figs. 91a, 163 

MMA 26,8.59a (terminals, P 194); for cylinders, drops, and 
ring beads, see Technical description above. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund 1922 (terminals). For 
other items, see Technical description above. 

Materials Gold, obsidian or black stone, jasper, camelian, 
turquoise glass, transparent crizzled glass. 

Dimensions 

collar W as arranged 36.5. 

cylinders L of brownish turquoise glass 0.5-0.95, L of jasper 
0.5-0.9- 

drop-shaped elements H without rings 2.6. 

inlays in the drop elements H of camelian and jasper i.o, 

W of turquoise glass 0.95. 
Manufacture 

terminals Each of two gold falcon-head terminals is formed 
from top and bottom plates with perpendicular side waUs 
connecting the plates around the exterior. X rays show 
what appear to be spacer walls inside. The top plate is 
slightly convex, and cut out to receive stone and glass 
inlays; the beak and eye areas are variously worked in 
the gold. A suspension ring is fused to the back of each 
falcon head. On the reverse of each terminal, the avian 
details on the front are chased into the gold, with the eye 
area additionally worked in repousse. Below these mark- 
ings is an elongated cartouche with inscription, and, 
finally, an open channel to accommodate knots at the 
end of eight strings that would have come through the 
bottom plate. Jasper inlay along top of heads. 

drop-shaped elements Each of the forty-five drops appears 
to have been pressed into a die, but in rare cases a seam 
between back and sides is seen, indicating formation 
from a back plate and side walls neatly fused together. 
Camelian was inlaid into the top section of each ele- 
ment, turquoise opaque glass in the center, and — into 
the bottom — the widely occurring decayed glass, ana- 
lyzed in one instance to have been colored with cobalt. 
Bedding material considered original to the cloisons was 
occasionally tinted with Egyptian blue; the top of one 
cloison had cement tinted with yellow. Flat, straight- 
to-slightly-curved strips were fused to the top edge of 
each drop, and a suspension ring neatly fused at both 
top and bottom. 

Inscription "(Live! the good god mn-hpr-r^ given life 
forever]." 

Condition Terminals: several cracks and chips in the 
glass, some discoloration. Camelian inlays set into the 
back of the falcon's head missing from the proper left 
terminal. Drops: scratches on back plates, various accre- 
tions, occasional solder drops. 

Bibliography Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 347. Falcon 
terminals: Winlock 1935: fig. 13. 



130 Lotus collar 

Figs. 91b, e, m (above); 162; 224 (above left) 

MMA 26.8.7oa-i (terminals, P 160), 1982. 137. 2. For other 

drop-shaped elements and for cylinders, see Technical 

description above. 

Source Terminals: Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921, Drop: 
Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1982. For other 
items, see Technical description above. 

Materials Gold, jasper, camelian, turquoise glass, trans- 
parent crizzled glass. 

Dimensions 

collar W as arranged 33.0. 
terminals W 7.1. 
cylinder heads 

camelian Thick examples L 0.5—1.0; thin examples 

L 0.5-0.95. 
turquoise glass L 0.7—0.9. 

drop-shaped elements H of element without rings 2.5—2.7, 
H of camelian and jasper inlay i.o, W of turquoise glass 
inlay 0.95. 

Manufacture 

terminals Each terminal constmcted of fi-ont plate and back 
plate, with perpendicular gold strips connecting the plates 
at their edges; a suspension ring is fused at the top. There 
are eight string holes in the bottom strip, and a rectangle 
cut out of the back plate above it to accommodate the 
knots of strings. The front plate is cut out for inlaid lotus 
flowers and hieroglyphic signs, with some cloisons having 
perpendicular walls to surround the inlays. The back 
plates show evidence of "stoning" — mbbing with a stone 
to achieve flatness (Baines). PGE inclusions were noted 
on the right terminal (Cleveland/ Grossbard). 

The inlays in the terminals' lotus buds are comprised 
of eight triangular camelian pieces along each flower's 
upper edge; they altemate with four triangular turquoise 
glass inlays. The five largest petals are now empty but, 
following the scheme of the counterpoise, were once 
filled with decayed (blue) glass. The inlay scheme at each 
flower's base is preserved on the terminals: decayed glass 
in the base, turquoise glass in the center, and camelian at 
the top. There is decayed glass in the ne/er-sign of the 
proper right terminal, turquoise glass in the wfc-sign, and 
Egyptian blue in the cement of the beetle's cloison. In 
the proper left terminal, the ntr has camelian inlay. 

drop-shaped elements Like the terminals, the fifty-one 
drop-shaped elements are substantial and of the highest 
workmanship. The gold is of even thickness, with each 
element appearing to be pressed fi*om a die to which 
upper and lower suspension rings were fused. Occasion- 
ally, the bottom ring was anciently reinforced. Most of 
the drops are marked on the back with either small dots 
that have been pressed into the back surface from inside, 
or by ticks scored into the edge of the back plate. Across 
the top of each drop are two sHghtly curved gold bands 
which normally cover the joins of the inlays. 

The top inlay was camelian, the middle inlay was 
turquoise glass, and the bottom inlay was decayed glass. 
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Several drops show Egyptian blue as the cement under 
the bottom and middle inlays. The cement is sandy. 

Inscription ''ntr nfr {mn-hpr-r^} nb." 

Condition Reddish film on gold (silver-gold sulfide); 
accretions. A number of inlays reset in modern times; 
most inlays missing fi*om terminals and fi-om less than half 
the drops. Gold ring beads modem, as two rows of color- 
less plastic cylinders beads. 

Arrangement Inscriptions face outward. Overall work- 
manship and remains of inlays in the terminals are consis- 
tent with such features in lotiform counterweight 131, 
with which the terminals were surely used. Like the 
counterpoise lotus, the flowers on the terminals were 
displayed upside down. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: igf., pi. 10. 

131 Lotiform counterpoise 
Figs. 91C, 162 

MMA 26.8.70a-2 (P 131). 

Source Fletcher Fund, 1921. 

Materials Gold, carnelian, turquoise glass, decayed glass. 

Dimensions H without ring 4.5, W 4.25. 

Manufacture Flat back plate edged with strips and 

divided internally for cloisons; round wire at base of lotus 
for collar suspension; five flat rings at tips, presumably 
spacers for ring beads. Original inlay as in terminals: five 
largest petals of decayed glass, four medium petals of 
turquoise glass, eight smallest tips of carnelian. Horizontal 
bands at base of flower gradate in size: decayed glass, 
turquoise glass, carnelian. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 21, pi. 11. 

132 Nefer-collak 
Figs. 9 id, 164 

MMA 26.8,135a. Terminals: P 160. Palmettes: P 55, 133, 
160, and 204, 58.153.9, selective 1988. 25.1. Nefers: P 55, 
87, 132, 160, and 204, 58.153.10, 1982. 137.3, selective 
1988.17. Ring beads: seep. 171. 

Source Purchases: Fletcher Fund 1919, 1920, 1921; 

Rogers Fund, 1925; Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958; 
Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1982, 1988. 

Parts for collar or pectoral(?) (134); see pp. 233, 301 
Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



Materials Gold, transparent crizzled glass, Egyptian blue. 
Dimensions 

collar as reconstructed, W 31.0. 
nefers H w^ithout rings 1.4 to 1.7. 
palmettes H without ring 1.25. 

Manufacture Nefers are of two types: one has a convex 
front and pierced flat back, and the other is spoon shaped 
and filled with decayed glass that rests on a bed of Egyp- 
tian blue. Both types were made in dies; Cleveland/ 
Grossbard thought that two basic sizes were made for 
each series, the larger size using thicker gold. For the 
open type, separate suspension rings are attached to top 
and bottom. In the solid type, the back plate extends 
upward and downward, and the two suspension rings rest 
against those projections as well as against the top and 
bottom of the element. Some gold solder around loops. 

Decorated surface of palmettes created from die; flat, 
pierced back plates extend above top edge of front, and 
suspension ring is fused to back plate as well as top of 
front plate (gold nefers use a similar construction). Neatly 
fused along sides. 

Condition Pre- 195 8 units "have all been cleaned" 
(Museum records). A few tears in nefers. 

Bibliography Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 348. 

133 Inlaid drop-shaped element 
MMA 1988.17. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1988. 
Materials Gold (see Appendix 2), carnelian, cobalt- 
colored glass. 
Dimensions 

element H including rings 3.35. 
carnelian inlay H i.o. 

Manufacture Drop appears pressed from a die. Upper 
and lower suspension rings; the top one has a reinforcing 
strip at the join. Horizontal strips along top edge overlap 
sides slightly, were attached with gold solder; pieces of a 
third wall adhere to side wall. One small dot impressed 
in bottom surface of cloison, from the inside. 

Condition Both inlays reset in modern times. 

Bibliography Lilyquist and Brill 1993: 34 no. 10, fig. 37 
(lower left). 



Previous assessment 

Originally strung into the nefer-co]l2iV (Lansing 1940: pi. 9), then assembled as a bracelet (Winlock 1948: 33, pi. i8d). 
Current understanding 

There are four Tawerets in profile, four frontal Beses, and four dancing Beses in profile. The mouth of the Taweret 
is open (no tongue), the heel of the hind leg appears to be slightly lifted; a crocodile rests on the back, and it and the 
hippo's ruff are hatched. The frontal Bes has a broad face with vertical crease in the center of the forehead; no tongue. 
The left hand rests flat on the left thigh, the right is damaged. The body is generally lean, with flat, pointed pectoral 
muscles and rounded stomach; phallus and tail are represented. The profile Bes has open mouth, no tongue; the left 
hand rests on a ^l-amulet, the right on the hip; the right heel is slightly lifted; there is no tail. 

All amulets have one suspension ring at the top. The profile Taweret has two rings on the bottom and one on 
the other three sides; the frontal Bes has the same configuration of rings except that the side rings are staggered 
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rather than opposite. The profile Bes has one ring only on the sides and bottom. Although scale, wear, and style 
indicate that all twelve amulets were used together, no interlocking-ring arrangement tested could accommodate all 
elements, thus they were strung into four groups of horizontal and curving bands to indicate possible arrangements. 
Because of the two loops on the bottom of the Tawerets and frontal Beses, the elements could also be strung verti- 
cally. For jewel elements with multiple suspension rings, see p. 123, 

A necklace segment excavated at Amarna had groups of three Beses playing tambourines, each with a ring at the 
top to enable suspension from a row of ring beads. In the center is a seated cat flanked by two additional Beses 
(Boyce 1995: 338f., fig. ii.i no. d). Various features of the frontal Beses below correspond to dated representations 
from the mid-i8th dynasty: kilt, jewelry, absence of belt, wrinkles, pronounced musculature or ribs, massive ruff, 
elaborate attributes (Romano 1989: 58-122). Good comparisons are also found at Hatshepsut's Deir el-Bahari temple, 
on the chair of Hatnufer, and in TT 20 and 99, as catalogued by Romano. 

The profile Bes is also appropriate to the period, occurring in TT 73, on an early Dynasty 18 cosmetic vessel in 
the Pushkin museum (no. 3600), and on a bead from Kumma. 

So too is the combination of Bes with Taweret chronologically apt. In TT 73, Bes holds a drum up while 
Taweret rests her forward paw on a 5j-amulet; on a bead from Kumma, Bes is on one surface, Taweret another. On 
the Hatnufer chair, Bes is flanked by dd- and tf^-amulets (Hayes 1959b: fig. 115). Although Romano writes of Bes- 
images used to "create a scene" only later in the dynasty, it seems that the amulets here would have been read together. 



134 Bes and Taweret elements 
Figs. 165, 231 (right) 

MMA 26. 8. 2o6a-d (P 46, 100, 160). For ring beads, see 
p. 171. 

Provenance Purchases, Fletcher Fund 1 919-21. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions H of elements 1.4. 



Manufacture Each amulet was made with a stamped top 
and flat back pierced with an air hole. Several top plates 
were not well stamped by their die(s). Sides have traces 
of stoning; joins precise; air holes in back look cut rather 
than punched. Solder for rings is pinkish. Suspension 
rings are large, one is delaminated. 

Condition Several loops are damaged, one is modem and 
attached with lead solder. 

Bibliography Romano 1980: 47. 



Two reconstructed girdles (135-6); see p. 234 

Provenance 

Concerning the v^allet-spacer girdle 135, Chaban found one three-hole lapis spacer, 1.2 W (pp. 29f ); it has two 
rows of hatching engraved along the edge, and three holes piercing the spacer laterally. Carter also found a lapis 
spacer comparable to Chaban's, to judge by the drawing (p. 47). 

Relevant to the Tilapia-spzcer girdle 136, one fish is listed in Carter 1907—22: 54 no. 1127 as "Princesses tomb 
Gabbanat El Qirud, Gift to Ld. C." and in Carter 1926: 217 no. 1127, "Princess' Tomb, Gabbanat El Qirud, Gift to 
Lord Carnarvon." 

For the ring beads used, see p. 171. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock intermixed the gold and lapis spacers of 135 and strung them with gold ring beads, as he states that the latter 
were found in holes of "the larger elements" (Winlock 1948: 37f , pi. 21; see also Winlock 1935: fig. 13; Hayes 1959b: 
i35» fig- 73? Kayser 1969: fig. 210, and A. Wilkinson 1971: 134, 222 note 4, pi. 47b). In 1959, Scott incorporated 
newly-purchased gold spacers — one of the earlier type and six of a poorer type now in 187. 

The Tilapia-sp2icer girdle (here 136) made use of small gold, carnelian, and red faience beads from the beginning 
(Winlock 1935: fig. 13); in 1948, Winlock identified the fish as "probably the Tilapia nilotica' (38, pi. 21). It was 
widely illustrated thereafter (Hayes 1959b: 136, fig. 73; Kayser 1969: fig. 210; A. Wilkinson 1971: 135, 222 note 6; 
Aldred 1971: 207f , pi. 63; C. Andrews 1990: I42f , fig. 125). 

Current understanding 

Several unknowns make the reconstructions below only suggestions: the original number of each spacer type, the 
original number of girdles, and the type of filler beads used. 

Beginning with the wallet-spacer girdle 135, the thirty-nine spacers extant are too many and the spacing between 
elements too little to have comprised only one jewel (excavated material indicates that spacing between elements is 
generally 1V2 to 2V2 times the length of a spacer). Furthermore, the details of the spacers differ, indicating that they 
might have come from different objects. 
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No specific discussions of the iconography of "wallet" spacers have been found; it is a popular form in the New 
Kingdom (C. Andrews 198 1: Appendix Z), seeming to replace Cow/e-spacers (loc. cit., Appendix M). Pinch equates 
the form with Coi^ne-shells when discussing faience examples found at a Hathor shrine (i993* 285, fig. 2 [lower left]). 

Eremin et al. (2000: 37) state that the earliest girdle of this type belonged to Petrie's Qurna woman. Twenty-six 
two-string spacers were interspersed with barrel beads there, all of electrum, and the girdle was tied in order to 
decrease its circumference from 31,6" (without clasp) to 28.4" (Petrie 1909: 9). Wallet spacers in Ahhotep's group 
were gold — seventeen total and of two sizes, all with two sets of holes (Vernier 1925: CG 52733). Passalacqua also 
found precious-metal wallet spacers at Thebes: eleven silver examples with two holes (Moller 1910: no. 33). Carter 
found six precious metal spacers in an intact burial there (tomb 43, burial 12; unpublished). 

Wallet spacers could be made of other materials, however. Meryetamun had a three-strand girdle composed en- 
tirely of lapis, as revealed by a 38 cm section found on her mummy (Winlock 1932: 70 no. 7). Two faience spacers 
with ring beads were found near the thighs of burial 3 in the tomb of Ramose and Hatnufer (Hayes 1959b: fig. loi; 
MMA 36.3.25). Kha's wife Meret had — according to X rays — an elaborate arrangement: five strands along the front 
of the body, where eleven precious-metal wallet spacers were interspersed with glass or faience ring beads; and three 
strands along the back, separated periodically by larger glass or faience beads. 

As for the second girdle, 136, the number of Tilapia-sp^cers (twenty-one) is in keeping with excavated evidence, 
and the quality indicates royal workmanship, but the spacing between elements seems short. 

Concerning the design of the fish, lines on the tail fins generally are horizontal on Egyptian representations, 
rather than vertical as here (see Lilyquist 1988b: fig. 20). However, the living fish has dark vertical stripes on the tail 
(Gamer- Wallert 1970: pi. 5.6) and these are occasionally represented (loc. cit., fig. 4a, pi. 14.2). Interestingly, only 
one other fish spacer has been located, a gold one with two sets of holes from Thebes, total length 1.3 (Moller 1910: 
no. 52). For pendant fish amulets that may be of the period, see Lilyquist 1988b: figs. 69, 71-2. 

In the New Kingdom, Tilapia-fish often appear on toilet objects or bowls that connote vitality, sexuality, and 
rejuvenation, and Gammer- Wallert has also pointed out Tilapia-fish. textual references to Hathor and rejuvenation 
(1970: 24-7, 109-13). See also Andrews 1994: 67. 

Girdles per se are represented on king's daughters in ritual contexts: Rosellini 1832: pi. 19.23 (=Naville 1906: 
pi. 141), pi. 19.24 (=Naville 1906: pi. 145). The mummy of Amenhotep I has a string of ball beads around the hips 
that Derry thought must be metal strung with smaller beads of stone or faience (Derry 1934: 48; Wente and Harris 
1980: Bi, sheet i); this must be a misplaced object. 



135 Reconstructed girdle with wallet spacers 
Fig. 167 

MMA 26.8.60 (including Carter, P 93, selective 58.153.8, 
1982.137.5). 

Source Spacers: one lapis, Gift of Howard Carter (Fig. 19); 
twenty-one gold, nine lapis (P 93, Fletcher Fund, 1920); 
one gold (selective 58,153.8, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 
1958); four gold and four lapis (1982. 137. 5, Lila Acheson 
Wallace Gift, 1982). Gold ring beads: P 55, purchase, 
Fletcher Fund, 1919. For other sources of rings see p. 171. 

Materials Lapis lazuU, gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 81.3. 

Manufacture All but one of the tw^enty-six currently 
assembled gold spacers have the same design: parallel 
chased lines bordering the curved surface of the unit, 
with hatching from the inner line to the edge. On the 
exceptional spacer, there is a third row of hatching run- 
ning beyond the inner curved line. Fourteen units are 
generally the same size (W 1.5, H i.o); eight are i.i x 
0.8; and two are roughly 0.9 x 0.6. Two others have no 
matches. Each unit was formed from two die-stamped 
parts that were fused together and then chased. 

The thirteen lapis spacers are more varied: one of 
them matches the gold spacers exactly, and a second one 
is a poor version. Two others have two parallel lines 
where hatching of the inner of two rows extends beyond 
the inner curved line. The other spacers are more simple: 
four have only one scribed line, with hatching between 



it and the curved edge of the spacer, and five have hatch- 
ing extending beyond that scribed line to make a second 
row of hatching. 
Condition Signs of wear. 

Bibliography MiiUer and Thiem 1998: figs. 355-6. 

136 Reconstructed girdle with Tjl^pm-fish spacers 
Fig. 168 

MMA 26.8.61a (P 39, P 95, 26.7.1354); selective 
I987-399-IC-I. 

Source Twenty-one fish: Fletcher Fund, 19 19 (P 39) and 
1920 (P 95). One fish: Carnarvon Collection; Purchase, 
Edward S, Harkness Gift, 1926. Ring beads: Purchase, 
Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1987. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 83.8, L of individual fish 2.4. 

Manufacture At least a third of the fish have PGE inclu- 
sions (Cleveland, Grossbard). Each fish is composed of 
two halves shaped in a die, fused very neatly around the 
circumference. Three holes in mouth and three in tail, 
the latter centered in horizontal scorings; a smaller hole 
behind the dorsal fin in most examples. Dorsal, pectoral, 
ventral, and tail fins were chased with parallel lines. 

Condition Normal wear. One fish with open seam, two 
dented. Some resin on surface. 

Bibliography MiiUer and Thiem 1998: figs. 353-4; 
Haslauer 2001b: no. 77; Lilyquist 2002: 460 no. 185; 
Ziegler 2002: 334 fig. 9. 
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LIMB ORNAMENTS 

Two pairs of feline armlets and additional parts (137-40); see pp. 120, 125, 235 
Provenance 

The jewelry elements reconstructed as cat and lion armlets below are made of gold box spacers with animals of gold 
and camelian, gold barrel- and biconical-bead spacers, and barrel and biconical beads of camelian, turquoise glass, 
and lapis lazuli. As Chaban found barrel beads of similar dimensions in the tomb (eight carnelian and two turquoise 
glass, p. 30); as those beads match the dimensions of the gold bead spacers of the MMA, which in turn match the 
string holes of the feline spacers; as the gold feline spacers are appropriate for royal usage (see below), and as both 
types of spacers have a common history with other items known to be from the Wady Qurud, it is assumed that all 
parts reconstructed here originated in Di. 

Previous assessment 

In the 1920s, the MMA postulated that the animal spacers had belonged to a girdle. This idea was given up, probably 
because of the unsuitability of their three-dimensional shape. In 1948, Winlock published the reconstructed jewels as 
cat armlets strung with reproduction beads. He illustrated one pair that has commonly been reproduced elsewhere: 

26. 8. 121-.122: Winlock 1948: 29-31, pis. i6b-c, 42d; 

26. 8. 121: Lansing 1940: fig. 9; Hayes 1959b: I34f , fig. 72; Aldred 1971: 2i4f , fig. 84; A. Wilkinson 
1971: i03f , pi. 27a; Feucht 1975: 39of , fig. 396a; Casson 1981: 56f ; C. Andrews 1990: fig. 134 
(transparency reversed); Reeves 2000: 151. 

Winlock thought both sets of spacers showed cats, and judged the various parts of the armlets poorly made. 
Current understanding 

TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 

The Manufacture section below contains specific details. 

During the course of study, the armlets were disassembled in order to find better matches between beads, feline 
spacers, and bead spacers. As Winlock had concluded, parts for two pairs and elements for a third are present. Also 
disassembled was a string of camelian and gold barrel beads that Scott had made up in 1959 from unaccessioned earHer 
purchases; the camelian barrels were added to the feUne armlets and the gold barrels were strung separately as 317. 

The new reconstructions try to bring similarly-sized spacers and barrel beads together, and are based on the 
assumption that each armlet would have had three colored panels alternating with gold spacers. As there were feline 
spacers and clasps for four armlets, and camelian beads to allow reconstruction of two such panels for each of four 
armlets, the gold spacers and colored beads were strung in homogenous groups. There are differences in size, design, 
technique, and alloy: Cleveland/ Grossbard reported that 26.8. 123-. 124 had more silver and copper than 
26.8. 121— 122; precise analyses of 26.8.124 ^re Hsted in Appendix 2. The bead spacers here have PGE inclusions. 

At the same time, several spare parts were left aside in the rearrangements: nine partial or complete gold spacers 
(139) and thirty camelian beads of a size larger than those that appear in the bead spacers (140). One turquoise glass 
barrel bead left over from the early purchases could have been in these armlets; it is strung with 203. Gold bead 
spacers of a different character were catalogued as 191. 

The original length of the reconstructed items cannot, of course, be determined, since the number of armlets in 
the tomb, the original length of any one of them, and the acceptable limits of bead size and spacer type within any 
such armlet is unknown. In addition to Chaban's eight camelian and two turquoise glass barrels, the British Museum 
has sixteen carnelian or jasper barrels and eight turquoise glass barrels that could fit these armlets (162). Excavated 
material indicates that one of Tutankhamun's bracelets had a length of 16.2 (Carter 25600; Edwards 1976b: no. 11) 
and another a length of 15.0 (Carter 2s6ssbis; Edwards 1976b: no. 13, right). The Ahhotep-group vulture circlet 
measured 6.1 x 6.0 (Vernier 1907^9: CG 52068), which would correspond to a beaded armlet about 18.9 in length. 
Armlets 141-3 correspond to beadwork 1 8.0-19.0 long. 

The sources of the parts in 26.8.121-.124 are: 

P 55: twenty-nine carnelian barrels; Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919; 

P 96: two gold cat spacers, one gold clasp, sixteen gold bead spacers; Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 
1920; 

P loi: one broken gold bead spacer, nineteen gold bead spacers; Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920; 
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p 157-9: three gold clasps, two gold cat spacers, nineteen gold bead spacers; Purchase, Fletcher 
Fund, 1920; 

P 181: four gold bead spacers; Purchase, Rogers Fund 1922; 

twenty-five carnelian barrels, two lapis barrels, seven turquoise glass barrels (probably P 181); 

Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1922; 
thirty carnelian barrels, one lapis barrel, four fifteen-unit gold bead spacers; Purchase, Rogers Fund, 

1922; 

selective 26.8.212: carnelian barrels; Purchase, Fletcher Fund; 

thirty-nine carnelian or jasper barrels, one lapis barrel; Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1987 
(1987.399.2a); 

twenty-six carnelian barrels, one lapis barrel; Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1988 (selective 
1988.17). 

The source of twelve remaining lapis barrels is probably P 181. 

The two reconstructed pairs differ in several ways. That with carnelian animals is more finely made than the all- 
gold set, which, by comparison, has poorly-shaped bead spacers as well as quite a bit of visible solder. Figure 89c (p. 120) 
shows solder drops on the three sides of animal spacer 26.8. 124d, while a small strip lies on one bead spacer and the 
solder between the beads is quite noticeable, partly due to its more coppery color (Fig. 89d), Another difference is 
in the number of strings used: the cat armlets have fifteen while the lion armlets have sixteen, and the holes were 
placed near the bottom of the cat spacers rather than near the top as on the Hon spacers. A third difference is that the 
cat armlets provide cloisons for the carnelian animals, but attach their gold cats directly to the surface. The lion spacers 
provide cloisons for aU animals. 

Other differences concern tails: those on the carnelian cats are not visible at the same time that those on their 
gold mates curve away from the viewer. Tails for the lion cubs are attached to the walls of the cloisons, with some 
curving backward and the others curling forward. Both animals cross one paw over the other, but the top paw of 
the cats faces away from the viewer while the top paw of the lions faces towards the viewer. 

The two sets may differ in one final respect, that is, their coloration. Each spacer has five animals. While the cat 
examples appear to alternate gold animals with orange, blue, and turquoise, the arrangement of the gold cubs on 
their spacers — ^which seems to be original — does not allow altemating colors. The differences in the species themselves 
are explained next. 

ICONOGRAPHY 

The gold and carnelian armlets show cats, probably Felis chaus, while the aU-gold armlets show lion cubs, Panthera leo. 
The cat identification is based on the pointed ears and more triangular, lean faces, and the lion cubs' on the spotted 
bodies, block-like heads, and rounded ears. These identifications were suggested by Rosa Garcia-Perea, Research 
Associate of the American Museum of Natural History, New York (Museum communication, Nov. 1994); see Malek 
1993: I3f , 22-5; Osborn 1998: 106-13. 

Lions are reported to have occurred at wrists and necks in Middle Kingdom-Second Intermediate period burials 
at Saqqara (Firth and Gunn 1926: 59, fig. 67, pi. 37), Tell ed-Dabaa (Bietak 1981: 242, pi. 13; Hein 1994b: no. 168), 
and Buhen (Randall-Maciver and Woolley 191 1: frontispiece, 20of.). 

Brunton dated graves at Qau to Dynasty 6—9 where crouching cat amulets looking ahead were found (Brunton 
1928: II, pi. 96); certainly such a cat is represented in gold collar elements of the Ahhotep group (Bissing 1900: 
pi. 8.7). The pose below — head turned and paws crossed — is first attested in Middle Bronze age faience figures at 
Byblos (Dunand 1950, 1954: pi. 104,15241). The earliest example of the pose in Egypt — in fact, for cats with crossed 
paws — occurs on gold spacers naming Sebekemsaef (C. Andrews 198 1: nos. 577-8; C. Andrews 1990: fig. 65; these 
spacers are equipped with interior tubes). One glazed steatite cowroid with cat's head turned, but paws straight, has 
the name Amenhotep (G. Spalinger 1982: no. 378), another has the prenomen of Tuthmosis I (MMA 26.7.148), and 
a faience example has the prenomen of Tuthmosis III (Pamminger [1990]: no. 92). These amulets look like pets 
more than the apotropaic figures on Middle Kingdom magic wands, and— according to Malek (1993: 57, cf. 
p. 78) — domestic cats are shown more frequently in tombs beginning in the reign of Tuthmosis III. But the animals 
here must have had symbolic meaning (Warmenbol and Doyen 1991; Hornung and Staehelin 1976: ii9f), and a 
connection with Hathor seems established by the time of Tuthmosis III (Pinch 1993: 184—97). 

The young age of the lions suggests an informal character. Yet the turned head and crossed-paws pose is used by 
lions who guard the approach to a temple for Amenhotep III (Bryan in Kozloff and Bryan 1992: 2i9f.). The orienta- 
tion on the arm is a question; the spacers of Sebekemsaef have inscriptions on the bottom which can be read if the 
cats' heads are positioned along the top. 
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137 Pair of cat armlets 
Figs. 91m (below), 170 

MMA 26.8.121a, 26.8.i22a-e, and see above. 
Source See above. 

Materials 26.8.121a, gold, carnelian, lapis, turquoise glass; 

26.8.122a— e, gold and carnelian. 
Dimensions L of 26.8.121a 16.8; cat spacer D 5.2, W 2.9; 

barrels L 0.6-0.9. 
Manufacture 

clasps Constructed of a gold strip shaped into a loop, v^ith 
perpendicular plate closing one long side. X rays shov^ 
a spreader-bar bisecting 26.8.121a from top to bottom; 
fifteen holes in the sides are for strings. One half of this 
clasp has three loops, the other half has three pairs of 
loops into v^hich the first set of loops fits. In 26.8.122a 
and e, there are three loops in each half; a pin fits them 
well, and notches in the top and bottom of each half 
accommodates it. Some drops of gold solder. 

cat spacers Constructed of front and back plates joined at 
their edges by four perpendicular strips. The plates are 
not well made. The long side strips were pierced fifteen 
times for stringing after the parts were assembled. The 
holes were placed close to the bottom surface, thereby 
deforming it. One strut runs lengthwise within 
26.8.121a. 

To the top of each plate, three cloisons are fused to 
hold carnelian cats. Between these are hollow gold cats 
attached directly to the top surface of the spacers. The 
front paws of the felines are crossed over the back; their 
heads are turned to the left on one spacer and to the 
right on the other. The gold cats were made in two 
parts; pitch is seen in the cracks, and chasing details high- 
light anatomical features. 

bead spacers Each gold bead spacer is constructed of fifteen 
fused biconical beads, and are not particularly well made. 
The stone and glass beads are more truly barrels. 

Condition Four cats missing, and many barrels. 

Bibliography Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 342. Armlet 
26.8.121a: Lilyquist 2002: 461 no. 187, Ziegler 2002: 335 
fig. 12. 



138 Pair of lion cub armlets 
Figs. 89c, 89d, 169 

MMA 26.8.i23a-g, 26.8.i24a-g, and see above. 
Source See above. 

Materials Gold (see Appendix 2), carnelian. 
Dimensions Suggested original L of armlets as recon- 
structed 15.0; cat spacer D 5.0, W 2.7. 
Manufacture 

clasps As 137, except that each clasp-half of 26.8.123 has 
four loops while .124 has three in one half and two in 
the other. 

lion spacers Each unit has five cloisons, one for each feline. 
Lions were made separately, but wire tails run from the 
lion onto the outer wall of the cloison, sometimes to the 
front, sometimes to the back. Spacer 26.8. 124d has four 
interior struts, running side to side; 26.8.123a has five 
struts, side to side. It would seem that the spacer 26.8.123d 
should have one gold cat at either end and one in the 
middle, leaving cloisons for two stone cats, carnelian and 
lapis. The holes in both spacers, which have sharp edges, 
were placed close to the top plate, thereby deforming it. 

bead spacers As the cat spacers, but more crudely made. 

Condition Six lions missing, and many beads. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i6a; Miiller and Thiem 
1998: fig. 342. 

139 Nine whole or partial barrel bead spacers 
Fig. 171 (group of four on right) 

MMA 26.8.i2ib-e. 

Source See above. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of beads 0.8-1.0. 

140 Thirty barrel beads 
Fig. 171 (left) 

MMA 26.8.212a (P 96). 

Source See above. 

Material CarneUan. 

Dimensions L of beads 0.8-1.0. 

Manufacture Some almost biconical, others almost 

cylindrical. 
Condition Various signs of wear. 



Three pairs of ornaments for arms or ankles (141-3); see pp. 120, 125, 236f , 275 
Provenance 

Five pieces of ridged carnelian inlay v^ere found by Chaban in Wady Di (pp. 29f.). The carnelian and turquoise 
glass plaques here match them in dimensions, and they — M^ith the traces of transparent crizzled glass identified as 
cobalt colored in one instance — are found on other items linked to the tomb. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock considered these items bracelets, due to their small diameters and his belief that wearing the king's names 
near the feet would not have been appropriate (1948: 3 if.; followed by Hayes 1959b: 134). He thought their inlays 
carnelian, decayed glass, and felspar or turquoise. The original pairings are illustrated in the following: 

26.8.125, -i^*^- Lansing 1940: pi. 10; Winlock 1948: pi. 17 (top); 
26.8.127: Winlock 1948: pi. 17 (middle); 
26.8.129, .130: Winlock 1948: pi. 17 (bottom). 
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Current understanding 

TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 

Two of the three pairs are matched differently than Winlock arranged them, on the basis of height, condition of 
inlays, number of hinges, paleography, and placement of interior struts (on 26.8.129 they are U-shaped, on .125, 
rectangular, and in the remainder there are parallel strips). The pair 26.8.126 and ,128 (143) has small diameters; 
26.8.129 and .130 (141) have greater height; and 26.8.128 (143) has greater wall thickness. Nevertheless, all follow a 
basic scheme of design and construction. As for indications from the excellent inscriptions, the two of 141 clearly 
match because of the epithet nb t^wy. However, it should be noted that while certain signs are similar in this set, the 
formation of the mn and hpr in the prenomen and the nfr in the nomen is not. Whether this means that the two 
other pairs of ornaments were inscribed in each case by a single artisan is not known. 

Each hinged half was made from a rectangular sheet of thick gold to which a parallel strip was fused on each long 
side. Perpendicular strips about 7 mm wide were fused between the two reinforced edges approximately every 7 
mm; these created six cloisons per bangle half Along each side of the perpendicular strips a return was inset to hold 
the cloisons. The cloisons as measured are usually 0.7 wide (but as wide as 0.8); some taper in width from 0.65 to 
0.8. The joins of the gold are all neat, very little excess solder is visible, there are no color differences between the 
hinges and the semi-circular halves, and the metal is well burnished. The inscriptions were presumably chased on the 
inside of each half before the inlays were inserted. 

Lime-plaster cement was inserted into the cloisons, followed by ridged plaques of various length; the alternating 
pattern was carnelian, turquoise glass, and a second type of glass, now crizzled but originally, undoubtedly colored 
by cobalt. When completely crizzled, the decayed glass sometimes extends underneath the gold strips, whereas the 
carnelian and turquoise glass plaques (generally not deteriorated) have edges perpendicular to the strips. Two possi- 
bilities were considered as explanation for the extension of the deteriorated glass: fusion of the glass in place, and 
application in a semi-molten state. However, the gesso's bedding plane in such cloisons is not uniformly of the same 
depth, rather, it has impressions of separate plaques once pressed into it. Secondly, the carnelian and turquoise glass 
inlays have ridges, and if glass powder had been fused in place for the third color, it would have resulted in a flat sur- 
face, a feature disproved by the remains of ridged decayed glass. Thirdly, since the other two inlays were pre-formed 
(one of them glass), it is likely that the third one was also, on the grounds of symmetry. To explain the recessing of 
the glass under the gold strips, it is suggested that water had allowed the gesso to contract and the glass to expand. 

The final step must have been the insertion of a pin into the interlocking hinges of two matching halves, and the 
striking of the pointed end to form a stop. Bangles 26.8.127 ^i^d .130 have three-part hinges, where the other four have five. 

INSCRIPTION 

To right, ''ntr nfr {mn-hpr-r"^] "; to left, "53 r*^ {dhwty-ms nfr hpr] "; to right and left, "dt ""nh dt'' Excellent paleographic 
examples of 1 8th dynasty royal inscriptions, chased with elegance and surety as well as expected variations. In five 
instances, the movable pin is between the facing columns; on 26.8.129, the prenomen faces right also. As paired 
now, each set contains one ornament with the door bolt-5 in the prenomen, and one ornament without. 

ICONOGRAPHY 

Although Winlock believed that these ornaments were for arms (1948: 3 if), and Hayes agreed (1959b: 134), little 
comparative data is available from the ankles or upper arms of mummies. The bangles in burials are often flimsier in 
construction than real jewelry, or, if functional, were provided with string ties to allow size adjustment. Since the 
three pairs here are hinged, they did not have to have been large enough to go over hand, elbow, or ankle, although 
their height would have affected ease of wear (5.9 to 7.2). 

Evidence from their height is not conclusive. Winlock found a mummy arm impressed with an ornament above the 
elbow that was 2.4 wide, and two or three ornaments below the elbow 5.5 and 5.8 wide (found with linen inscribed for 
Ahmose Tumerisy: Winlock 1926: 8). Meryetamun's mummy also had wide bangles on the lower arm (there were 
impressions 5.0 and 7.0 wide: Winlock 1932: 15, 69). New Kingdom tomb representations show wide omaments above 
the elbow; the mummy of Tuthmosis III shows one below (Wente and Harris 1980: microfiche i, D8— 9). 

Nor is diameter conclusive. Hinged bracelets on Tutankhamun's lower arms had diameters of 5.3 and 5.5 (H 3.3 and 
4.1: Carter 256pp [Edwards 1976b: no. 12]; Carter 256WW [Edwards 1976b: no. 13, left]); soHd bangles on the lower arms 
of Psusennes had diameters of 6.5 and 6.7 (Montet 1951: I5if, nos. 540, 548); and two hinge-pin anklets on Psusennes' 
mummy had diameters of 5.2 (top) and 6.0 (bottom), with heights of 5.0 (nos. 600, 601). A wire bangle fits tightly 
on Tutankhamun's right ankle but could have been wound rather than slipped on (Carter 256mm: Carter 1927: pi. 82b). 

Assuming that the bangles were oriented so that the inscriptions were upright, 26.8.127 and .128 are very shghtly 
larger in diameter at the top, while .129 clearly is larger, and .130 is larger at the bottom. The resin-stained surfaces 
of 26.8.126 and .128, and apparent impressions of cloth on .128, may indicate that these two bangles were on a mummy. 
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In appearance, the hinged ornaments are reminiscent of funerary items for Nubheteptikhered of the late Middle 
Kingdom. These were seen on exhibition in Cairo, 1980, but not located in de Morgan's 1894 publication. Embed- 
ded in resin, there are alternating panels of horizontally placed cylinder beads and flat squares covered with gold leaf 
Tutankhamun had a tapered bangle with ridged plaques (Carter 2s6n: Carter 1927: 36, pL 82b), although the latter 
has an inscribed band along the top. Tomb paintings for Rekhmira seem to show such bangles (C. Wilkinson and 
Hill 1987: 40). 

Vertical titularies occur on the exterior of bangles in the Ahhotep group (Bissing 1900: pis. 5.3a— b; 7.2, .4, .4b). 
Tutankhamun had several bracelets inscribed inside (Carter 256qq; Metropolitan Museum of Art 1976: pi. 15), and 
at Tanis there were more examples (Montet 195 1: pis. 53, 120, 122), one of which has two vertical columns side by 
side facing the same direction (loc. cit., pi. 29). It is usual for a king's name to be inscribed on jewels for royal wives 
and daughters. The only exceptions located are a cat spacer of Queen Sebekemsaef (she is pronounced "hving," 
while the second spacer has her deceased husband's name) and two bracelets inscribed for queens Sitamun and 
Ahmose Nefertary (Lilyquist 198 1). 



141 Widest pair of hinged inlaid ornaments 
Figs. 89e, 9ii, 172, 176, 225 (left) 

MMA 26.8.129, .130 (P 193). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 

Materials 26.8.129, gold (see Appendix 2), camelian, 

turquoise glass; 26.8.130, the same plus transparent criz- 

zled glass. 

Dimensions H of 26.8.129 H, 7.0; original H not ascer- 
tainable. H of 26.8.130, 7.2; Diam 4.8 x 6 (top) and 
5.1 X 6.3 (bottom). 

Manufacture Some solder not removed in bumishing, 
notably, coupons on walls adjoining hinges and where 
strip meets reinforced edge (Fig. 89e). One small patch 
of delamination on inner surface. PGE inclusions noted 
on 26.8.130. Cement provided for carnelian plaques has 
specks of realgar/ orpiment. Transparent glass extends 
under surface strips that form cloisons. Hov^ever, im- 
pressions of individual plaques in gesso shov^ that this 
glass was inserted in a hardened state. 

Inscription On 26.8.129, both columns face right. 

Condition Transparent crizzled glass in 26.8.129 is stained 
brov^n. Empty cloisons of .130 cleaned of cement, and 
some of turquoise glass plaques cleaned. Wax around 
many inlays. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 17 (bottom); Aldred 
1 971: 208, pi. 64 (bottom). Ornament 26.8.130: Lilyquist 
1988b: figs. 61-2; Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 350; 
Haslauer 2001b: no. 76. Ornament 26.8.130: Lilyquist 
2002: 461 no. 188, Ziegler 2002: 335 figs. lo-i. 

142 Pair of cleaned hinged inlaid ornaments 
Figs. 173, 175 

MMA 26.8.125, -127 (P 191, 192). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 

Materials Gold, carnelian, turquoise glass. 

Dimensions H of 26.8.125, 5.9; outside Diam at top 5.6 x 

6.8. H of 26.8.127, 5-9; outside Diam at top 5.8 x 6.3 cm. 
Manufacture 26.8.125 hinges of coiled wire rather than 

striated tubes; small drop of excess solder. 



Condition 26.8.125 slightly flattened. Red (sulfide) on 
unexposed surfaces. Cloisons generally clean, no traces of 
decayed glass and almost none of cement. Camelian and 
copper-colored glass inlays sometimes missing, those pre- 
sent usually waxed in. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 17 (upper left, 26.8.125; 
center, .127); Aldred 1971: 208, pi. 64 (top pair); 
C. Andrews 1990: 154, fig. 135 (left, 26.8.125; right, 
.127; transparency reversed). Ornaments 26.8.125 above, 
.127 below: Dorman 1984: 26, Dorman 1987: fig. 32, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 1993: 15. Ornament 
26.8.125: Lansing 1940: fig. 10 (left). Ornament 26.8.127: 
Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 349 (transparency upside 
down) . 

143 Pair of uncleaned hinged inlaid ornaments 
Fig. 174 

MMA 26.8.126, .128 (P 191, 192). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Materials Gold, camelian, turquoise glass, transparent 
crizzled glass. 

Dimensions H of 26.8.126, 6.0; outside Diam at top 4.7 x 
6.5. H of 26.8.128, 6.2; outside Diam at top 5.4 x 6.1. 

Manufacture Gold of both bangles has PGE inclusions. 
Remains of transparent crizzled glass in 26.8.126 show 
that it was ridged and inserted in pieces. 

Condition Ornament 26.8.126 has been "squashed," 
presumably accounting for the difference of diameter 
dimension in .128. Transparent crizzled glass preserved 
more in .126 than elsewhere; darkened from resin. Most 
of inlay of .128 missing, but gesso still in place. Good 
deal of resin as well as an inorganic reddish incrustation 
with hematite (Cleveland/ Grossbard). Some of turquoise 
glass inlay on .128 stained by resin in a dot pattern that 
indicates former contact with cloth. The tip of the mov- 
able pin of .126 broken off. 

Bibliography Ornament 26.8.126: Lansing 1940: fig. 10 
(right); Winlock 1948: pi. 17 (upper right). 
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Seven finger rings (144-50); see pp. 23 8f. 

Provenance 

The seven scarab rings below — connected to each other by inscription, type, and material — are assigned to Wady Di 
on the basis of the Hatshepsut-Tuthmosis III names, their royal quality, and their temporal and spatial appearance on 
the art market. 

All were originally acquired by Lord Carnarvon and appeared in Carter's catalogues of that collection as follows: 

Carter 1907-22: 54-6, nos. 763-9: "purchased Luxor. From the tomb of three princesses, discovered 

by Arabs, Gabbanat el Qirud, W. Thebes." 
Carter 1926: 135 nos. 763-9: "from Tomb of Princesses, Gabbanat el Qirud; see Carter's Jewellery 

Cat. No. pp. 54-56." 

Previous assessment 

Winlock 1948: 35; A. Wilkinson 1971: 130, 221 note 16. 



Current understanding 

The shape and details of the various scarabs fit the period outlined by Newberry: high body (except for 147; see, 
however, a flat type found in MMA's examples from Hatshepsut's foundation deposits); clypeus and head clearly cut; 
curved lines between thorax and body; divided wings, often with ticks; inscriptions relating to a ruler (Newberry 
1906: 74f , 77, pi. 28). The hieroglyphic legends on the faience and glazed steatite scarabs from Hatshepsut's foundation 
deposits are generally simpler than the more elaborate scarabs below; however, MMA 27.3.320 from Deposit I has 
the nomen of the queen and her nephew facing a nb-sign below and curls above. The beetle's features here are also 
generally more elaborate than those catalogued in Ward and Dever (1994: 162-5). However, Jaeger found the features 
of 144— 9 consistent with a Tuthmosis III date (for his references, see 1982: 405 n. 71—6 [based on Hayes 1959b: 125, 
fig. 66; he did not comment on 150, which Hayes did not illustrate]; 1982: 435 [based on Winlock 1948: pi. 19]). Thick 
metal fundae appear on Dynasty 17-early Dynasty 18 rings (Hayes 1959b: figs. 2, 102; Hall 1913: pi. opposite xv). 

The gold examples 144—5 are the most carefully formed of the series; they and lapis lazuli scarab 146 have orderly 
inscriptions, while the steatite 148-50 all have many signs freely arranged (the simpler lapis scarab 147 has a few scattered 
signs). Lapis example 146 has the cartouches of both Tuthmosis III and Hatshepsut; steatite scarab 150 has only an 
invocation. All beetles have a serrated clypeus. Only the lapis scarabs were removed from their mounts for measuring 
in this study. 

The gold scarabs are also the rarest type here. The closest comparison is one published by C. Williams with the 
name of Horemheb's queen (1924: no. 15); a damaged example was on board the Ulu Burun shipwreck (Weinstein 
1989). Less substantial examples have been found in Egyptian private burials (Petrie 1891: 22, pi. 26.9 and Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge 1912: lot 470; Downes 1974: grave 178). Some with little or no provenience have also been 
noted (Hall 1913: no. 2822; JdE 88461 from Kom el-Hisn; JdE 28612, 39041, and 60655; CG 52232 [Vernier 1907]; 
Louvre E 4887 and AF 2380; MMA 30.8.414; see also Hornung and Staehelin 1976: 22 and Burlington Club 1895: 
125-9, nos. 55, 57, 73, III, 115). 

Scarabs with ruler names were previously found in royal Middle Kingdom female burials (Vemier 1907: CG 52245; 
Brunton 1920: pi. 7). All here have large shanks; they are too large to have been worn by women in their lifetime. 



144 Gold scarab ring 

Figs. 178, 184 (top row, center) 

MMA 26.7.763. 

Source Carnarvon collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 

S. Harkness, 1926. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L between outer ends of funda 2.0, greatest 
inside Diam of shank 2.0. 

Manufacture Scarab assembled from several parts: base 
plate, legs, and head and wing case of the beetle. Details 
chased on the surface of beetle, and inscription on base 
plate. Scarab has square head flanked by eyes; pro thorax 
perimeter is outlined; curl drawn inside perimeter of 
each wing as well as three lines at suture. Legend weU 
placed within oval line. 



Setting made up of a sturdy bezel with a thin collar 
that encloses the bottom part of the beetle; a tube at each 
end of the bezel; and a wire shank with a disk at each of 
its ends, placed next to the tubes. Undoubtedly project- 
ing inward from each disk is a pin running through the 
mount, in order to attach shank to bezel. 
PGE inclusions on shank, bezel, and disks. 

Inscription ''{mn-hpr-r'^], the divine leader, is a strong 
bull" (Ludlow Bull in Winlock 1948: 34). 

Bibliography Carter 1926: 135 no. 767; Lansing 1940: 
fig. II (middle row right); Winlock 1948: pi. 19c; Hayes 
1959b: fig. 66 (bottom row, fifth from right); N. Scott 
1964: fig. 21; Jaeger 1982: 125 §101772, 280 note 34a; 
Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 352 (upper right). 
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145 Gold scarab ring with semicircular shank 
Figs. 177, 184 ( top row, left) 

MMA 26.8.762. 

Source Carnarvon collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 

S. Harkness, 1926. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L between outer ends of funda 1.9, greatest 
inside Diam of shank 2.1. 

Manufacture Constructed as 144 but with larger beetle 
head, otherwise very similar. Head rectangular, eyes 
divided into two sections, heart-shaped outlined prothorax, 
wings with line around perimeter, three Unes at suture. 
Legend nicely placed within double oval line. 
PGE inclusions on shank. 

Inscription "Good god (mn-hpr-r'^], given life, praised 
of the people." 

Condition Shank sHghtly distorted. 

Bibliography Carter 1926: 135 no. 766; Lansing 1940: 
fig. II (middle row left); Winlock 1948: pi. 19b; Hayes 
1959b: fig. 66 (bottom row, sixth from right); Jaeger 
1982: 61 §240, 125 §1017 71, 280 note 34a; Miiller and 
Thiem 1998: fig. 352 (lower right). 

146 Lapis scarab ring 
Figs. 179, 184 (top row, right) 
MMA 26.7.764. 

Source Carnarvon collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 

S. Harkness, 1926, 
Materials Gold, lapis. 

Dimensions L between outer edges of funda 2.1, greatest 
inside Diam of shank 2.0. L of scarab 1.5, W 1.2. 

Manufacture The finest of the lapis lazuli scarab rings. 
Setting as the gold examples' but this setting neater and 
more substantial, shank thicker. Scarab soUd, no under- 
cutting to form delineation as in gold examples. 

Beetle head lunate with semicircle (W ard and Dever 
1994: i62f. A8), horn, small eyes. Prothorax and wings as 
144, with addition of two prominent V-shaped ticks and 
two smaller ticks. Hatched legs undercut. Two-column 
inscription well placed within oval line. 

Inscription "Good god {mn-hpr-r'^], given life; the good 
god (m^^^fe^r"), living." 

Bibliography Carter 1926: 135 no. 768; Lansing 1940: 
fig. II (top row right); Winlock 1948: 35, pi. I9d; Hayes 
1959b: fig. 66 (bottom row, second &om right); Jaeger 
1982: 125 §1017 23, 127 §1023 1 1 6b : Miiller and Thiem 
1998: fig. 352 (lower left). 

147 Large lapis scarab ring 
Figs. 180, 184 (bottom row, left) 
MMA 26.7.765. 

Source Carnarvon collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 

S. Harkness, 1926. 
Materials Gold, lapis. 

Dimensions L between outer edges of funda 2.2, greatest 
inside Diam of shank 2.2. L of scarab 1.5, W 1.25. 

Manufacture Beetle head similar to 146 although more 
schematic; prothorax and wings as 145, also more 
schematic. Heavy drilling on sides between wing case 
and prothorax. Legs schematic. Hieroglyphs float free 
within oval Une. 

Setting as 146 except shank thinner, bezel wider, 
excess gold around collar; scarab flatter and broader. 



Inscription ''mn-hpr-r'', ruler of Heliopolis." 

Condition Bezel more distressed than on 146; shank bent. 

Bibliography Carter 1926: 135 no. 769; Lansing 1940: 
fig. II (top row left); Winlock 1948: 35, pi. I9e; Hayes 
1959b: fig. 66 (bottom row, right); Jaeger 1982: 57 §199, 
125 §1017 74; Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 352 (upper 
left). 

148 Largest steatite scarab ring 

Figs. 181, 184 (bottom row, second from left) 
MMA 26.7.759. 

Source Carnarvon collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 

S. Harkness, 1926. 
Materials Gold, glazed steatite. 

Dimensions L between outer edges of funda 2.35, greatest 
inside Diam of shank 2.4. 

Manufacture The most substantial of the steatite scarab 
rings. Shank thick (as 146), bezel precise. 

Beetle's lunate head flanked by eyes; two knobs at 
base of clypeus. Small ticks at edge are probably serra- 
tions of tibia. Prothorax outlined, broadly heart-shaped. 
Wings with two curls near each exterior, two hnes at 
suture, a tick at each outer border. Legs hatched and fially 
undercut. Hieroglyphs freely arranged in oval line. 

Inscription '\mn-hpr-r''} lord of might, who smote the 
nine bows and overthrew the Mentiu twice" (Ludlow 
Bull in Winlock 1948: 35). 

Condition Some denting of bezel; traces of copper- 
colored glaze. 

Bibliography Carter 1926: 135 no. 763; Lansing 1940: 
fig. II (center); Winlock 1948: pi. I9f; Hayes 1959b: 
fig. 66 (bottom row, third from right); Jaeger 1982: 55 
§184, 56 §193, 125 §1017 25, 142 §1086 589a, 262 §1576 
75 and §1579 75, 305 note 378 589a ; Miiller and Thiem 
1998: fig. 352 (center). 

149 Steatite scarab ring 

Figs. 182, 184 (bottom row, second firom right) 
MMA 26.7.760. 

Source Carnarvon collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 

S. Harkness, 1926. 
Materials Gold, glazed steatite. 

Dimensions L between outer edges of funda 2.1, greatest 
inside Diam of shank 2.1. 

Manufacture Middle in size of the steatite scarab rings; 
beetle only partially undercut but its quality superior. 
Back features similar to 148 's except tibia clearly delin- 
eated, prothorax only partially outUned, one set of curls 
on wings, and single line at suture. Legs heavily undercut. 
Inscription arranged as 148. 

Shank and bezel of very even workmanship. 

Inscription ''mn-hpr-r"^ harpooner of the hippopotamus, 
strong of arm when he seizes the spear" (Jaeger 1982: 
53 §172). 

Condition Traces of copper-colored glaze. 

Bibliography Carter 1926: 135 no. 764; Lansing 1940: 
fig. II (top row center); Winlock 1948: pL I9g; Hayes 
1959b: fig. 66 (bottom row, fourth from right); Jaeger 
1982: 53 §172, 125 §1017 76, 262 §1576 76; Miiller and 
Thiem 1998: fig. 352 (center top). 
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150 Smallest steatite scarab ring 
Figs. 183, 184 (bottom row, right) 
MMA 26.7.761. 

Source Carnarvon collection; Purchase, Gift of Edward 

S. Harkness, 1926. 
Materials Gold, glazed steatite. 

Dimensions L between outer edges of funda 1.7, greatest 
inside Diam of shank 1.9. 

Manufacture The smallest steatite scarab. Back and 
inscription well made, slight undercutting. Head type as 
146. Prothorax only partially outlined. Two curls on 



each wing, two V-shaped ticks, two lines at suture. Legs 
undercut. Legend has freely spaced signs in oval Hne. 

Wire goes through scarab, piercing the disk attached 
to the shank. 

Inscription "May Amun give life, dominion, and the 
breath of life to his nose" (see Ludlow Bull in Winlock 
1948: 35)- 

Condition Shank somewhat deformed. Traces of copper- 
colored glaze. 

Bibliography Carter 1926: 135 no. 765; Winlock 1948: 
pi. I9h; Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 352 (center, bottom). 



LOOSE BEADS 

Two strands of acacia-seed beads (151-2); see pp. 125, 240, 305 
Provenance 

Four carnelian and two turquoise glass acacia beads were found by Chaban in the tomb (pp. 29f.); their dimensions, 
configuration, and material match those catalogued below. 

Examples of green felspar and bitumen were found among beads left from the early purchases (pp. 113, 305). An 
amethyst example appears in a photo with gold acacia seeds alleged to be from the Wady Qurud (Keimer 1949: 137, 
fig. i); nothing further is known of this bead. 

Previous assessment 

These beads were strung in 1936 by the MMA with loop-and-pin clasp 216 and with gold spacers now thought to 
be modern (311— 3). In 1936, reproduction beads of orange, turquoise, and blue were added, and in 1944 yet more 
reproductions (Winlock 1948: 35f., pi. 2oa-b with reproductions). With the purchase of individual gold acacia beads 
321 in 1958, all elements were rearranged to make two girdles by using the accommodating clasp 215. The girdle 
using 215 is illustrated in Aldred (1971: 205, 207, pi. 63) and A. Wilkinson (1971: 135, pi. 47c). 

Current understanding 

According to comparative data, acacia-seed beads could be used in necklaces, girdles, or armlets of one or two 
strands, and they appear in various sizes, as pointed out by C. Andrews (198 1: Appendix U). The silver bead from 
MMA Assasif tomb 840 cited there is typical of the large type (1.9 x 1.9), where there is space for only one horizontal 
string, and the edge is emphasized by an incised line or row of dots (Capel and Markoe 1996: no. 25; Holzl 2001). 
The Assasif example was found with other jewels in a disturbed burial; however, sixteen large gold seeds (H 1.7, 
W 2.2) were scattered around the head area of Hepy at Lisht (Lansing 1934: fig. 39). Three stone seeds were also 
near the head in a burial at Dendera (Vernier 1925: CG 52758: carnelian, H 1.5 x W 1.6; amethyst, H 2.5 x W 2.8 
and H 2.7 x W 3.2), both inscribed, pace A. Wilkinson (1971: 81). The precise find spot of twenty-seven silver 
examples from Kom el-Hisn is not known (W of each, ca. 1.6; JdE 87404). 

Medium-sized seeds were found in Dahshur, Lahun, Saqqara (Vilimkova 1969: pi. 21a), Qau, Haraga, and Lisht 
burials cited by C. Andrews (loc. cit.), varying from singles to multiples. The MMA has now arranged a number of 
individual stone Lahun acacias with gold double-acacia spacers and combined them with large gold Cow/r/e-spacers to 
form a girdle (Brunton 1920: 33f [xv], pis. 3 and 7). Acacias and Cow/e-spacers from Dahshur have also been mixed 
in a girdle. Such a mixture of motifs may not be correct, but the double-seed spacers, at least, suggest a girdle. 

Of particular chronological interest here are a gold double-seed spacer found at Mirgissa (Vercoutter 1970: 236 
§9c) and ten silver double-seed examples used with silver barrels from an early i8th dynasty MMA tomb in the 
Assasif (Lansing 1917: fig. 12; Cairo JdE 45666). Found inside the coffin, they were classified by Lansing as a girdle 
(H of each 1.2, W 0.9). 

Tiny acacia seeds and spacers have also been found, notably next to Senebtisy's mummy at Lisht (Mace and 
Winlock 1916: 68—70, pi, 23). They were reconstructed as a girdle of six strands of colored seeds (each seed: 
W ca. 0.4, H 0.3) held separate by three pairs of double-seed gold spacers (each spacer: W 0.4, H 0.5) and one 
central spacer of four acacias fused together with a ring (H 1.5). Similar individual seeds and spacers (three fused 
seeds) were found at Tell ed-Dabaa, in the head area of a burial (reg.-nr. 2590a, from tomb 3 in field A/II-m/i6; 
M. Bietak communication, 20 May 1987). These have been strung into a necklace with bivalve shells found nearby 
(Bietak 1996: 45, color pi. 2b; Hein 1994b: no. 169). 
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Lozenge-shaped units, which could be acacias, are shown in an armlet and as hair or wig ornaments in a Middle 
Kingdom tomb at Qau (Petrie 1930: 14, pi 24). 

For the beads below, use with the loop-and-pin clasps as previously strung is doubtful: although the beads could 
be threaded into five strands with those clasps, the outer two rows of seeds would extend beyond the bars; further- 
more, there is no evidence of acacia seed use in wide armlets. It is also doubtful that those clasps would have been 
used for a belt or girdle, since their vertical dimension would make movement difficult. Finally, the girdles of 
Petrie's Quma woman, Kha's wife Meret, and perhaps Meryetamun had string ties rather than clasps (p. 175), no 
doubt a practical feature. 

There are fifty acacia beads associated with the Wady Qurud: thirty-four camelian (four Cairo, thirty MMA) and 
sixteen glass (two Cairo, fourteen MMA), It is likely that there were an equal number of carnelian and turquoise 
glass beads, therefore at least sixty originally, divided into two rows of thirty. These would work well with spacers, 
but no spacers are extant. The gold acacia-seed spacers 31 1-3, as well as individual gold acacia beads 321-2 previously 
strung with the carnelian and glass beads, are now considered modem. 



151 Thirty acacia-seed beads 
Figs. 91I, 185 (left), 232 (sixth from top) 
MMA 26.8.ii8d (P 136), including selective 1982. 137.4 
(two), 1988.25. 1 (six), and 1988.25.2 (seven). 

Source Purchases: Fletcher Fund, 1921; Lila Acheson 

Wallace Gifts, 1982 and 1988. 
Material Carnelian. 

Dimensions L of string 21.0; individual bead H i.o, W 1.3. 
Manufacture On many, a transversal ridge from hole to 
hole. 

Condition Several have chips. 



152 Fourteen acacia-seed beads 

Figs. 185 (right), 232 (fifth from top) 

MMA 26.8.ii8e (P 136; nine), incorporating selective 

1982. 137. 4 (four), unaccessioned 58.153 (one-half a 

bead). 

Source Purchases: Fletcher Fund, 1921; Frederick P. 

Huntley Bequest, 1958; Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1982. 
Material Turquoise glass. 

Dimensions L of string 16.2; individual bead H i.o, W 1.3. 
Manufacture Molded. 

Condition Beads discolored and occasionally broken from 
weathering. 



Beads and spacers of melon and ball shape (153); see pp. 125, 240, 305 
Provenance 

Carter found at least one lapis lazuli melon bead in the tomb (p. 47), and the MMA found one in the Pit at the 
v^ady head (p. no). 

The turquoise melon and ball beads are made of the copper-colored glass know^n from items found by Chaban: 
drop element inlay, and beads of barrel, cylinder, and acacia shape (p. 45, Fig. lyd— e, i— j). 

Previous assessment 

Melon and ball beads were originally strung with drum beads 199 and Conus-shdl beads 197 as a necklace, without 
the two incomplete spacers drawn in Fig. 186, top. Later, the beads were grouped with those spacers and buckle 
315, being understood as part of a girdle or necklace (Winlock 1948: 37; see also Hayes 1959b: 135, fig. 73; Kayser 
1969: fig. 210). In 1959, Scott removed buckle 315 and placed it with recently purchased gold melon beads as a gir- 
dle, and the drum. Conns, and colored melons and balls were strung as a necklace. 

Current understanding 

Melon beads are known from the Middle Kingdom (Vernier 1925: CO 52865; Bisson 1950: CO 70723) and New 
Kingdom (Carnarvon and Carter 1912: pis. 46.2 no. a, 73.13), and may be represented in a broad collar of round 
beads in Kenamun's tomb (N, G. Davies i93o[i]: 27 no. 33, pi. 15 [rows of gold beads with parallel black lines alter- 
nating with rows of blue beads]). Small ball beads of gold and glass were strung in four rows near Tutankhamun's 
neck, in what Carter described as '*a small sort of dog-collar" (Carter 256mmmm; Carter 1927: 118, pi. 77b). 
Rekhmira's tomb has three-strand jewels that N. G. Davies considered collars (1943: 38 no. 14, pi. 37). 
The incomplete gold spacers here — with a ball bead on the outside and a melon within (one is drawn completely 
at the bottom of Fig. 186) — have no known Egyptian parallel. In an assemblage from the East cemetery at Deir el 
Medina, three rows of glass drops, barrels, and balls are separated by spacers shaped as gilded, wooden ball beads 
(IFAO and Musee du Louvre 198 1: no. 25iab, Louvre E 14005-6); the gold spacers in Tutankhamun's "stole" are 
shaped more as articulated plates than fused individual beads (Carter 2690; Carter 1933: 79, pi. 20b). However, in 
the Near East there appear to be fused gold melons at late Middle Bronze-age Ebla (Matthiae 1979: 160, fig. 74). 
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They also exist in the Old Babylonian unprovenanced "Dilbat Hoard" (Lilyquist 1994a: 33 a-5— a-7, fig. 12). For 
side-by-side faience melons (rather than one above the other), see Petrie (1891: 23 §45, Ashmolean 1890.786). 
Because of the two spacers, each composed of at least three beads, the various ball and melon beads of gold, lapis 
lazuli, and turquoise glass associated with the Wady Qurud have been gathered into a three-strand assemblage. To 
these could be added: nineteen ball beads (gold, six; lapis, seven; turquoise glass, six) and eighteen melon beads 
(gold, six; lapis, six; turquoise glass, six) in the British Museum (162). "Many more" lapis and turquoise melon beads 
from an original dealer have been reported. 

The use of such an arrangement is not known, however. Representations of three-strand girdles made of round 
beads occur on figures, but the beads could have been flat rather than round. 



153 Three-strand assemblage 
Figs. 91k and n, 186 

MMA 26.8.63a, incorporating 58.153.19, .21, .22 (one gold 
ball, one gold melon, one glass ball), 1982. 137.6 (five 
gold, five glass, and five lapis melons) and selective 
1988.17 (six gold, eleven glass, eight lapis balls; seven 
gold, two glass, five lapis melons). 

Source One lapis melon found in tomb chamber by 
Carter, p. 47. Purchases: Fletcher Fund, 1919 (P 55, gold 
ball beads) and 1920 (P 10 1, gold and "stone" beads); 
Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958; Lila Acheson 
Wallace Gifts, 1982, 1988. 

Materials Gold (twenty-three balls, thirty-three melons, 
two spacers each preserving one melon and one ball), 
lapis lazuli (eleven balls, twelve melons), turquoise glass 
(twelve balls, nine melons), felspar (four balls). 

Eight groups of granular beads (154-61); see pp. 24if 
Provenance 



Dimensions L as strung 21.8. 

Manufacture There are currently 105 individual beads. 
The gold balls and melons were each made in hemi- 
spheres joined around the circumference, and the glass 
and stone examples have ridges incised between the 
holes. The ends of the individual gold beads are some- 
times flattened, the holes are generally punched inward. 
Rarely, however, the edge of the hole projects outward. 

There are also two incomplete gold spacers where the 
outer surface of each ball has a drum-like projection, and 
the outer surface of the melon has a void that indicates 
that it was once fused to a third item, presumably 
another ball (Fig. 186 (below) for one spacer). Two indi- 
vidual gold melon beads with losses indicate that they 
too were joined to another element (Fig. 186 [top]). 

Condition Normal wear and aging. 



According to Winlock (1948: 23), "Carter's careful sifting of the rubbish on the spot produced a few [of these 
beads]." These are not recorded on Carter's tomb cards (pp. 46f.). On the other hand, only one of the three types 
Carter does record are cited by Winlock, while Winlock adds the information that Carter found eleven of the 
lenticular beads (1948: 24). 

Further, the bead type was apparently unknown previously, and it is certain that Winlock understood this. Most 
were purchased by Lily Place in Cairo, apparently in 1919 (Doc. 26), and both there and in Luxor the bead type was 
given the provenance of Wady Qurud. 

Previous assessment 

The granular beads acquired in the early part of the century are published in Winlock (1948: 23, pis. 14a, 42a), 
Hayes (1959b: 133), Aldred (1971: 215, pi. 86), and Reeves (2000: 150). They include P 88 and loi (Fletcher Fund, 
1920), and P 182 (Rogers Fund, 192 1). 

Current understanding 

All the gold granular beads below are five-lobed, and intermesh to give the appearance of a rope. There are differ- 
ences in size and — according to appearance — alloy. The MMA beads acquired from Lily Place and published by 
Winlock are now divided into three strings according to bead diameter (156, 158—9). In recent years, examples have 
been acquired that match the size of previously acquired examples (157), in one instance acquired with stone multi- 
foil beads (i6o). 

Technologically, the gold granular beads are of interest. Although the type appears much earlier in the Near East 
(Lilyquist 1993b: 33), the examples below are believed to be the first examples in Egypt. Granular beads occur on an 
object assigned to the reign of Amenhotep III (Hayes 1959b: fig. 161) and are common in Tutankhamun's tomb. 
They are not an Egyptian type. 

Other examples have been noted in the Cairo Museum, of different sizes and number of granules: 22/ 11/21/6 
(six granules each), JdE 39875 (two sizes, from the Bubastis treasure), JdE 86971. 
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154 Place granular beads 
Fig. 188 

Formerly Lily Place, Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Blumka 
Gallery New York City; present location unknown. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string ca. 38.0, Diam of beads 0.2 
(Minneapolis). 

Manufacture Strung with garnet ball and barrel shapes in 
Minneapolis. 

Bibliography Documents 26, 32-3 (pp. 38, 43); Winlock 
1948: 23 note 21. 

155 Cairo Place granular beads 
Fig. 187 

Cairo JdE 46435, SR 6960. 

Source Gift of Lily Place, 26 June 19 19. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 19. i, Diam of bead 0.2. 
Manufacture Very evenly matched in size, with the 

exception of one darker and larger bead. 
Bibliography Document 26 (p. 38); Winlock 1948: 23 

note 21. 

156 MMA Place granular beads 
Fig. 189 (left) 

MMA 26.8.62a (mostly P 88, 1.41 m; P 182, 21.2 cm). 

Source Fletcher Fund, 1920; Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 1.57 m, Diam of bead 0.2. 
Manufacture Gold is grayish. 

Bibliography Document 26 (p. 38); Winlock 1948: 23, 
pis. 14a, 42a. 

157 MMA recent-purchase granular beads 
Fig. 190 (left) 

MMA 1988. 25. 3b. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1988. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 67.3, Diam of bead 0.2. 
Manufacture Similar in size and character to 156 except 

gold is more yellow. 
Bibliography Lilyquist 1988a, 



158 MMA MEDIUM Place granular beads 
Fig. 189 (right circle) 

MMA 26.8.62b; mostly formerly 21. 6.1. 

Source Gift of Lily Place, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 19.3, Diam of bead 0,175. 
Bibliography Document 26 (p. 38); Winlock 1948: 23, 
pis. 14a, 42a. 

159 MMA SMALL Place granular beads 
Fig. 189 (right strand) 

MMA 26.8.62c; mostly formerly MMA 21. 6.1, 

Source Gift of Lily Place, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 3.1, Diam of bead o.i. 
Bibliography Document 26 (p. 38); Winlock 1948: 23, 
pis. 14a, 42a. 

160 MMA recent-purchase granular 

AND MULTIFOIL BEADS 

Fig. 191 

MMA 1987. 399. 2d (incorporating selective 1988. 25.1, .2). 

Source Purchases, Lila Acheson Wallace Gifts, 1987 and 
1988. 

Materials Gold, camelian, jasper, lapis, turquoise; one 
garnet. 

Dimensions L of string 0.51, Diam of gold bead o.i. 

Manufacture Gold beads size of 159. Stone multifoil 
beads vary in thickness and diameter but are all larger 
than the gold examples and are variously fluted. 

Condition Resin on several stone beads. 

161 MMA recent-purchase large granular beads 
Fig. 190 (right) 

MMA 1988. 25. 3a. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1988. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 73.6, Diam of bead 0.3. 
Bibliography Lilyquist 1988a. 



MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

Inlaid elements and beads (162); see p. 233 

Provenance 

The objects were acquired by 193 1, when they were exhibited in London. 

Exact parallels for the following were found in the tomb (pp. 29-3 1): camelian and turquoise glass barrel beads; gold, 
lapis, and turquoise glass ball beads; gold, lapis, and turquoise glass melon beads; and inlays for a drop-shaped element. 



162 Inlaid elements and assorted beads 
Fig. 166 
BM 66827. 

Source Capt. Edward George Spencer Churchill; 

acquired by the British Museum 1966. 
Materials 

barrel beads Camelian and jasper, sixteen thin, two short; 
turquoise glass, eight. 
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biconical bead Carnelian, one. 

ring beads Gold, fifty-five of 211 size; gold, lapis, carnelian 
of 209— 10 size. 

ball beads Gold, six; lapis, seven; turquoise glass, six; jasper, 
four small. 

melon beads Gold, six; lapis, six; turquoise glass, six. 
drop- shaped element Gold, jasper, turquoise glass, transparent 
crizzled glass. 

nefer elements Gold: three with solid backs, seven with 
open, of which six have Egyptian blue. 
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Dimensions L of outer row 65.5. 

Manufacture Drop-shaped element has five notches on 
upper left edge of back plate. 



Bibliography Egypt Exploration Society 193 1: 42 
no. 127; Tait 1976: 57, pi. 7; Tait 1986: 44f no. 79; 
C. Andrews 1990: fig. 17; Reeves and Taylor 1992: 
129; Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 345. 



Ornament (163); see p. 148 

Provenance 

Seen and drav^n by Carter on October 11, 1916 (p. 48). 
Current understanding 

General configuration similar to tube pendants 182-5, but lack of suspension ring and horizontal placement in drawl- 
ing suggest this is not such an object. 

163 Beads and (tubes) 
Fig. 20 

Location unknown. 

Materials Gold, garnet. 
Dimensions L as drawn 2.8. 

Manufacture Two gold end-pieces frame four gamet 
balls separated by three gold beads; items connected 



MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
Duck head (164); see p. 244 

Provenance 

Carter saw and drew a duck head "of exceedingly fine work" at Jusef Hassan's on October 11, 1916, without scale 
(p. 48). Its neck curves backward and is broken along the bottom. A silver duck head owned by Hoffman Philip was 
auctioned in 1964, said to be high; Philip had other items beUeved to be from Wady Di (Doc. 22, p. 37). The 
bottom neck edge of Philip's duck curves forward; thus if the two items are the same, some of the bottom edge 
must have broken off by 1964. 

Current understanding 

Backward-turned duck heads — that form the terminals of ointment spoons in the late Middle Kingdom at Kahun 
(Petrie 1890: 29, pi. 8.17), Haraga (Bourriau 1988: no. 153) and Byblos (Montet 1928: no. 706 ) — are also known in 
the New Kingdom (Wallert 1967: pL 10; N. G. Davies i93o[i]: pi. 18). The motif also occurs on ivory cosmetic 
dishes (Lilyquist 1998b: 27). Forward-looking ducks are known in Egypt too, notably on ointment dishes of stone 
(Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pi. 21.45), ivory, and wood (Wallert 1967: pi. 12). If such a dish were made in silver, 
however, the form would require joining a number of parts, probably an unlikely use for the material. 

164 Duck head 
Fig- 193 

Source [Former collection Hoffman Philip]; London dealer 

Herman Baer when auctioned in 1964; present location 

unknown. 
Material Silver. 
Dimensions H (Sotheby's). 
Manufacture "Head realistically worked with three 

incised slashes on the head" (Sotheby's). 
Bibliography Sotheby & Co. 1964: lot 63. 



(Carter). 



Objects of Undetermined Function 
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Silver fragments (165); see p. 244 

Provenance 

A fragment of sheet silver was among Chaban's objects, 1.9 long, 0.28 thick (p. 31); one of those edges appears chisel 
cut and one surface is more oxidized than the other. 

Eleven fragments and eight small bits of silver are described here, seemingly acquired with the silver vessels 100 
and 105. The fragments were found wrapped in tissue inside 105 in 1982 and were accessioned in 1983. 

Previous assessment 

When Carter turned over his excavation notes on Wady Di to the MMA, he indicated that he considered these 
fragments part of a third vessel. No record exists of them entering the MMA, but in 1921 they appear on a list with 
the silver vessels to be shipped to Leon Andre in Paris for treatment (''5 fragments de bandeaux en argent"), see p. 127 
and 105. 

Current understanding 

Two of the original strips were added to the jar 105. It is difficult to see how the three long strips here could be used 
for a vessel, however. 

165 Strips and fragments 
Fig. 192, as specified below 
MMA i8.8.25a-e. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 8. 
Material Silver. 
Dimensions Th 0.28. 

a (left) =L 13.0, W 2.6. 

b (second from left) = L 11.4, W 2.5. 

c (third from left) = L 9.2, W 2.5. 

d (lower right) = L 2.7, W 2.0. 

e (upper right) = 3.5 x 2.5 x 1.6. 
Manufacture The rounded fragment "d" is noticeably 

hammered and has a rolled edge; the thicker triangular 

fragment "e*' could be from a vessel. 
Condition Not cleaned. 
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Fig. 94a-b. Two of Manuwai's four limestone canopicjars. Inscriptions, 1:1; profiles, 1:3 
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Fig. 95a-c. Manuwais complete set of canopic jars with details of one 
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a. Left to right: Cats. 5, 7, 8, 6 




b. Front of Cat. 6 stopper (above); bottom of Cat. 8 stopper (right) 



Fig. 96a-b. Manhata's complete set of limestone canopic jars with details of two stoppers 
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a. Left to right: Cats. 9, 10, 12, 11 




b. Stopper for Cat. 1 1 



Fig. 98a-b. Maruta's complete set of limestone canopic jars and detail of one stopper 
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Fig. 100. Silver libation vessels as acquired. Left to right, Cats. 13, 14, 15 




Fig. loi. Libation vessels as restored. Left to right, Cats. 13, 15, 14 
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Fig. 103, Gold and stone heart scarab necklaces for Manuwai (left, Cat. 16), 
Maruta (center, Cat. 18), Manhata (right, Cat. 17). 1:3 




Fig. 104. Left to right and top to bottom: carnelian seweret necklets, 
Cats. 21, 20, 19; necklets with faience melon beads. Cats. 23, 22. 2:3 
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Fig. 105. Heart scarab of Manuwai, probably graywacke, Cat. 16. 1:1 




Fig. 106. Heart scarab of Manhata, greenschist, Cat, 17. 1:1 




Fig. 107. Heart scarab of Maruta, greenschist, Cat. 18. 1:1 
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Fig. no. Photo (left, 1:3) and drawing (right, 2:3) of gold falcon collar, Cat. 24 




Fig. III. Photo (left, 1:3) and drawing (right, 2:3) of gold falcon collar, Cat. 27 
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Fig. 116. Finger and toe stalls with little delineation, Cat 37. Gold; 2:3 
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Fig. 119. Gold sandals with heart-shaped tab, Cat. 34. Heel and instep drawings (right), 2:3 
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Fig. 120. Lentoid beads of faience and Egyptian blue, top to bottom: Cats. 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43. 1:3 




Fig. 121. Faience bangles: Cats. 47 (upper left), 45 (lower left), 46 (upper right). Egyptian 
blue bangle: Cat. 44 (lower right). 2:3 
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Fig. 123. Photo, inscription naming Tuthmosis III, and profile of travertine shoulder 
jar, Cat. 49. Profile, 1:3; inscription, 1:1 




Fig. 124. Travertine shoulder jar 
naming Tuthmosis III v^ith indication 
of capacity, Cat. 52 
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Fig. 125. Travertine globular jar naming Tuthmosis III with indication of capacity. Cat. 53, Profile, 1:3; inscription, 1:1 




Fig. 126. Four globular jars with royal inscriptions; travertine. Left to 
right: Cats. 53, 54, 55, 56 
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a. Cat. 54, naniing Hatshepsut 




b* Cat SS> naming Tuthmosis III 




Cat 56, namiBg Ihdmiosis III 



Fig. i27a-c. Inscribed globular storage jars, travertine. Profiles, 1:3; inscriptions, 1:1 
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profile, and inscription of Cat 57, naming Hatshepsut 




b. Cat. 58, naming Tuthmosis III 




c. Photo, profile, and inscription of Cat. 59 naming Tuthmosis III 



Fig. 128a— c. Inscribed piriform storage jars, travertine. Profiles, 1:3; inscriptions, 1:1 
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a. Ppofile and inscription of Cat. 61 




Fig. 129a— b. Piriform storage jars naming Tuthmosis III, with indications of capacity; 
travertine. Profiles, 1:3; inscriptions, 1:1 
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c. Left to right: Cats. 63, 61, 62, 64 



Fig. 130a— c. Piriform storage jars naming Tuthmosis III, with indications of capacity; travertine. Profiles, 1:3; inscriptions, 1:1 
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Cat. 71 I Cat 72 fc. Cat. 73 



Fig. ijia-k. Uninscribed piriform storage jars and assorted parts; travertine. Profiles, 1:3 
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Fig. 132. Travertine piriform jars and parts of other vessels. 
Left to right: jars, Cats. 71, 68, 65, 72, 73, 66, 69; stoppers, 
Cats. 85—6; rim, Cat. 70 



Fig. 133. Serpentinite storage jars. Left to right: Cats. 74, 75, 
78, 77, 76 






a. Cat. 74 



b. Cat. 75 



c. Cat. 76 




d. Cat. 77 e. Cat. 78 

Fig. I34a-e. Profiles of uninscribed serpentinite piriform jars and a jug. 1:3 
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f. Two views of Cat. 84 g. Left to right: Cats. 82, 81, 79, 83, 80 
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Fig. 135a— g. Fancy-form travertine storage jars. Profiles, 1:3 
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c. Cat. 88, serpentinite 
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Fig. 136a— c. Gold-trimmed ointment jars naming Tuthmosis III. Profiles, 2:3; inscriptions, 1:1 
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d. Cat 91, goethite 
with gold trim 



Fig. 137a— e. Kohl and piriform jars. Profiles, 2:3; inscriptions, 1:1 
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138. Vitreous wide-necked jar naming Tuthmosis III, with gold trim, Cat. 93. Profiles, 2:3; inscriptions. 
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b. 

Fig. I39a-b. Two gold-trimmed travertine lids 
naming Tuthmosis III: a. Cat. 99; b. Cat. 98. 
Profiles and plans, 2:3; inscriptions, 1:1 




Fig. 141. Left to right: lids, Cats. 98-9; jar, Cat. 94 
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c. Cats. 96 (left), 95 (right) 



Fig. I42a-c. Fancy-form precious vessels naming Tuthmosis III, gold-trimmed travertine. Profiles, 2:3; inscriptions, 1:1 
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Fig. T43. Travertine and gold lotiform vessel 
naming Tuthniosis III, Cat. 97. Profile, 2:3; 
inscription, i:i 




Fig. 145. Lotiform vessels naming Tuthmosis III, 
with gold trim: Cats. 97 (left) and 103 (right) 




Fig. 147. Profiles of bowls to left: 
top, Cat. loi; bottom, Cat. 102, 2:3 



Figs, 143-7. Precious vessels, some of unknown use 
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b. Profile of silver wide-necked jar. Cat. 105 c. Two protUes of silver footed bowl, Cat. 100 




d. Silver jar, Cat. 105 (left) » and footed bowl, Cat. 100 (rigjtt) 
Fig. I48a-d, Precious vessels of unknown use. Profiles, 2:3 
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Fig. 149. Cat. 106, mirror with silver disk and inscribed Fig. 150. Cat. 107, silver disk with gold foil handle. 1:2 

gold foil handle. 1:2 











Fig. 151, Inscription naming 
Tuthmosis III on Cat. 106. 
1.5:1 
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Fig. I52a-b. Two pairs of glass-inlaid earrings, 1:1. a. Top and 
bottom, Cat. 109. b. Top and bottom, Cat. no 




Figs. 153 a-b. Two pairs of earrings once probably inlaid with Egyptian 
blue, 1:1. a. Top and bottom. Cat. 112. b. Top and bottom, Cat. in 






Fig. 154. Pair of sedge earrings, once inlaid, 
Cat. 113. 1:1 
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Fig. 156. Back (left) and front (right) of Great Headdress as strung by Herbert Winlock; see Cat. 114 




Fig. 157. X ray of Great Headdress, showing basic groups of elements: ancient (light), modern (dark), reproductions 
(black) 
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Fig. 158. Inlaid wig covering Cat. 114 on modern wig 




Fig. 159. Head plate of wig covering Cat. 114 from above (left) and below (right). 2:3 
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b. Left, Cat. 126; right, Cat. 123 




c. Left, Cat. 124; right. Cat. 125 



Fig. i6ia-c. Six groups of rosette elements. 2:3 
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Fig. 163. Inlaid falcon collar Cat. 129 (above); chased details on back of terminals (below). Drawings, 1:1 
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Figs. 171. Additional parts for feline armlets, 1:1. Left: carnelian barrel beads, Cat. 140. Right: four 
groups of gold bead spacers, Cat. 139. Gold bead spacers, left to right, are MMA 26.8. 12ie, d, c, b 
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Fig. 174. Inlaid hinged ornaments Cat. 142. Left, inscription and ornament, MMA 26.8.125. Right, ornament and 
inscription, MMA 26.8.127. Inscriptions, 1:1 




Fig. 175. Inlaid hinged ornaments Cat. 143. Left: inscription and ornament, MMA 26.8.126. Right: ornament and 
inscription, MMA 26.8.128. Inscriptions, 1:1 




Fig. 176. Inlaid hinged ornaments Cat. 141. Left: inscription and ornament, MMA 26.8.130. Right: ornament and 
inscription, MMA 26.8.129. Inscriptions, 1:1 
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Fig, 177, Cat, 145, 1.5:1 




Fig. 178. Gat. 144, 1.5:1 




Fig, 181. Gat 148, 1.5:1 




Fig. 182. Gat. 149, 1*5:1 




Fig. 183. Gat 150, 1.5:1 
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Fig. 184. Gold, lapis, and steatite scarabs in finger rings. Backs (above), bases (below), 1:1. 
Top row, left to right: Cats. 145, 144, 146. Bottom row, left to right: Cats. 147, 148, 149, 150 



Fig. 185, Carnelian and glass acacia-seed beads, 
Cats. 151 (left), 152 (right). 1:1 



Fig. 186. Beads and spacers of melon and ball type, 
Cat. 153. Top drawing, bead projecting at top of 
strands. Middle drawing, melon bead on spacer located 
left and center, ten from top of assembly. Bottom 
drawings, back side of spacer located right and center, 
thirteen from bottom. Photo, 1:1; drawings, 1.5:1 
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Five groups of gold granular beads. i:i 
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Fig. 191. Group of gold and stone granular and multi- 
foil beads, Cat. 160. 1:1 
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Fig. 193. Silver duck head, Cat. 164 



CHAPTER 6. CATALOGUE PART B, 
OBJECTS LESS SURELY LINKED 
TO TOMB 1 (166-213) 



Introduction 



Like the objects in Chapter 5, the objects in this chapter vary in their UkeUhood to have been in Wady Di, but 
have less of a chance to have been there. For example, the large gold shell 180 and granular tube pendant 182 
are of a quality and size that suggest tomb provenance, and they have the standard early provenance. Likewise, 
the spiral pendant 186 is of first-rate workmanship with an unusual design, and suits a royal context. Various beads, 
such as the drum-type 199, are luxurious. However, a more cautious attitude is assumed with jewels because of their 
portability and attractiveness. 

None of the 1958 purchases below have the high quality of the earlier material, although typologically they are 
Tuthmoside in date. 



Vessels and Lids 



OINTMENT STORAGE JARS AND LIDS 
Two ointment jars (166-7); see p. 256 

Propenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

Winlock doubted the provenance of the first jar because of its quality as well as the lack of inscription and gold foil. 
He accepted the second jar, although it is similar in character. 



166 Dark stone ointment jar 
Figs. 194 (right), 197 (left) 
MMA 26.8.4 (P 2). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Serpentinite of olive, camel, black tones. 
Dimensions H 11.8, rim Diam 9.1. 
Manufacture Polished, including bottom of jar. 
Condition Rim chipped, piece of edge missing. 

Top of rim and interior of jar leached; staining but 

no residue. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 52£ 



167 Light stone ointment jar 
Figs. 194 (left), 197 (right) 
MMA 26.8.3 (P i)- 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 22.8, rim Diam 10.3. 
Manufacture Polished exterior, including rim, 

but rim not crisply formed. 
Condition Broken and mended, with two sections 

missing. Weathered within but no residue. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 56, pi. 34 (left). 



Two squat jars (168—9) 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
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Previous assessment 

Winlock considered both vessels Predynastic and, as they were purchased from a local resident, was not certain of 
their origin (1948: 50 note 4). His characterization of them as "small" no doubt arose from not having access to these 
quite large vessels while preparing his 1948 publication. 

Current understanding 

Jars of hard stone and Archaic period shapes have been found in post- Archaic contexts, while jars of softer stone 
seem to have been manufactured after the Archaic period (Lilyquist 1995a: 10-2). Jar 169, somewhat battered and 
not very carefully fabricated, is probably early in date but certainly could have been found in a Tuthmoside tomb; 
jar 168, lacking crisp details and of soft stone, may be of Dynasty 18 manufacture. 



168 Soft stone squat jar with lug handles 
Figs. 199 (above), 200 (right) 
MMA 30.2.28 (P 16). 

Provenance Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1920. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 14.2, Diam 22.0. 
Manufacture Not symmetrical; not completely 

smoothed; rim and unpierced lugs summarily formed. 
Condition Empty of residue except near rim; corroded 

and stained inside, indicating former resinous contents. 

Large crystal pattern on exterior revealed by resin staining. 



169 Hard stone squat jar with lug handles 
Figs. 199 (below), 200 (left) 
MMA 20.2.22 (P 15). 

Provenance Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1920, 

Material Green and dark gray stone; probably a gneiss 
(Wheeler). 

Dimensions H 15.5, Diam 25.0. 

Manufacture Interior is only a little hollowed out 
around the shoulder, a deeper "well" is in the center; 
handles drilled from each end. Some of the following 
features are no doubt the result of poor fabrication, others 
of use: asymmetry, including handles; abrasion around 
rim; pick marks below the rim and on one of the handles; 
large chips of stone missing. 

Condition Hardened dark reddish brown ointment 
inside, especially around the shoulder, studied by 
Shedrinsky. 



Four lids (170-3); see p. 256 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



Previous assessment 

Believed to have come from Wady Qurud; most placed with ointment vessels. 

Lid 170 was placed with storage jar 62; lid 171 was placed with piriform jar 77 and later removed; lid 172 was 
placed with piriform jar 74; lid 173 was acquired with 174. 

Current understanding 

The following lids have convex top surfaces, wide stoppers, and are thick in comparison to lids for standard cosmetic 
jars. Perhaps these lids were for storage jars; as such, they could have belonged with vessels in the previous chapter. 
It is not clear from resin stains that lid 170 could belong with jar 62. 

Lid 171 does not fit flush with jar 77, and is not the same color. It could fit any serpentinite jar lacking a lid. 
Lid 172 does not fit flush with 74, and is not the same color. Its best fit is with jar 75, although its color is different. 
Lid 173 could fit jar 174, although it is of a different stone. It also could fit jug 83 or wide-necked jar 80. 



170 Light-colored lid 
Figs. 195 (right), 198 (above) 
MMA 18.8.14b. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 7. 
Material Travertine. 
Dimensions H 1.5, Diam 7.0. 
Condition Bottom stained in part. 
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171 Black stone lid 
Figs. 195 (left), 196 (above) 
MMA 26.8.16b (P 17). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Material Gabro (Wheeler), black. 

Dimensions Diam 6.4, Th 0.5. 

Manufacture Upper surface polished. 

Condition Chip missing from edge. No traces of ointment. 
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172 Green stone lid 

Figs. 195 (center rear), 196 (below) 

MMA 18.8.17b (P 166). 

Provenance Purchase, Rogers Fund, 191 7. 
Material Gabro (Wheeler), green mottled with black. 
Dimensions Diam 6.6, Th 0.5. 
Manufacture PoUshed on top and edge. 
Condition One chip at rim, mended. No trace of 
ointment. 



173 Banded stone lid 

Figs. 195 (center front) , 198 (below) 

MMA 26.8.41 (P 3). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Travertine, fine pink banding. 
Dimensions Diam 7.7, Th 0.6. 
Manufacture Well poHshed. 
Condition One chip missing at edge. No trace of 
ointment. 



PRECIOUS VESSELS 

Two wide-necked jars with pedestal foot (174-5); see p. 257 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

Winlock was unsure that these vessels belonged to the tomb, due to their quality and lack of inscriptions and gold 
trim (1948: 52£). Jar 174 was placed with lid 98 and later removed. Jar 175 was acquired with lid 99 but also separated. 



Current understanding 

For jar 174, see discussion of 173. 

174 Broad jar with wide neck 
Fig. 201 (left) 
MMA 26.8.29a (P 3). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Crystalline and banded travertine. 
Dimensions H 8.3, Diam 9.3. 

Manufacture Broadly worked, the details soft. Interior 
floor drilled; exterior has ring foot, drilled in center. 

Condition Interior clean but stained and pitted. 

Bibliography Lilyquist 1995a: no. R where the lid is asso- 
ciated with jar 98. 



175 Narrow jar with wide neck 
Fig. 201 (right) 
MMA 26.8.32a (P 66). 

Source Purchases, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Materials Banded and crystalline travertine. 
Dimensions H without lid 9.3, Diam 6.0. 
Manufacture Not particularly well shaped; thickness of rim 

not even. Base is a ring foot, with concave area marked by 

drill lines. 

Condition Interior clean but weathered and stained. 
Bibliography Lilyquist 1995a: no. S where the Hd is asso- 
ciated with jar 99. 



Jewelry 

head ornaments 

Earrings and hair ring (176-9); see p. 259 

Provenance 

All five ornaments are later purchases. 
Previous assessment 

N. Scott believed all ornaments came from Wady Di. 
Current understanding 

The ridged examples below are similar to 109-13, but lack ornaments and are less substantial. They could, however, 
date to the Tuthmoside period. Earring 176 has a comparative example in the British Museum (Tait 1976: 62 no. 55c). 

Hair rings with blunt ends were found in late Dynasty 17— early Dynasty 18 Assasif burials by Lansing (Lansing 
1917, tomb R4-C1; MMA 16. 10.312, .313) and by Carnarvon-Carter (Birabi, MMA 26.7.1324-.1329). 
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176 Beaded earring 
Fig. 203 (right) 
MMA 58.153.6. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions W 0.9 cm, Diam, 4.0. 

Manufacture Six-ribbed type. Beaded wire inserted 

between central two ribs just before they project from 

rest of ring. 

Condition Generally good but has some dents. 
Bibliography Hayes 1959a. 

177 Pair of ridged earrings 
Fig. 202 

MMA 63.15.2, .3. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1962. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions W 0.9 and i.o, Diam 3.2. 
Manufacture Six ribs, the central two projecting. 
Condition Dented; reddish surface. 
Bibliography Hayes 1963: 66. 



178 Ridged earring 
Fig. 203 (left) 
MMA 58.153-5 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions W 0.95, Diam 3.3. 

Manufacture As pair 177 but with sHght variations. Gold 
not as red; outer surface of tubes presumably overheated; 
inner surface has delamination. 

Condition Dents. 

Bibliography Hayes 1959a. 

179 Hair ring 
Fig. 204 

MMA 58.153.15. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions Th 0.4, Diam 1.8. 

Manufacture Probably an inner copper-alloy ring with 

gold foil burnished over it; some soldering visible at ends. 
Condition Good; inner surface obscured by gray corrosion. 
Bibliography Hayes 1959a. 



BODY ORNAMENTS 

Seven pendants (180-6); see pp. 114, 259 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

Winlock behaved that all ornaments came from the tomb, although he initially doubted granulated tube pendant 
185 because of its silvery color (1948: 26, follow^ed by Hayes 1959b: i33f ). He did not query their Middle Kingdom 
associations, and guessed that the spiral pendant must be related to the granulated tube pendants, v^ith v^ear on its 
suspension ring an indication of use. In 1976, while v^orking for the MMA, Bruce Williams doubted that the shell 
pendants 180-1, tube pendants 182-5, and inlaid spiral 186 v^ould have been in this Dynasty 18 tomb. 

Current understanding 

Proof that at least two Middle Kingdom types lasted into Dynasty 18 comes from Chaban's excavations. The first is 
the ball bead w^ith metal caps, represented in Wady Di by two vitreous examples with metal tubes that were 
presumably once equipped with metal caps (p. 31). Although this bead type is usually assigned to the late Middle 
Kingdom (C. Andrews 198 1: Appendix W), a felspar and gold example was found in Carnarvon-Carter's tomb 70 in 
the Assasif (MMA 26.7.1345) and a carnelian and gold example inscribed "divine wife, Nefertary" is in the MMA 
(30.8.342). A variety of beads had metal tubes in Maiherpri's tomb (Daressy 1902b: 30 no. 24o68bis c-d). 

The second "Middle Kingdom" type Chaban found is the acacia-seed bead (pp. 29f.); see C. Andrews 198 1: 
Appendix U). These are of glass, thus date to Dynasty 18. 

Other Middle Kingdom jewel- types associated with Wady Di are: 

bivalve pendants (C. Andrews 198 1: Appendixes H, J; A. Wilkinson 1971: 6of.); 
granulated tube pendants (C. Andrews 198 1: Appendix E; C. WiUiams 1924: 49—54; Aldred 1971: 
162; A. Wilkinson 1971: 55, 208 note i; Ogden 1973, 1992: 52). 

Metal bivalve pendants certainly occur in Dynasties 13-7 (Lilyquist 1993c: 47f ; Petrie 1914: 26, pl.14.112d). 
Abydos tomb E108, assigned to the 13th dynasty, yielded both types as well as ridged bracelets — that perhaps link to 
earrings of Tuthmoside times, see 109-13 — and inlaid fish (see 225). One of Passalacqua's early New Kingdom 
graves at Thebes had a metal bivalve example with stone Conw5-shells (cf. 197), but the grave was otherwise not 
described (MoUer 1910: 18 no. 13). That the form still had meaning by the time of Tutankhamun is shown by a 
ridged Petunculus-shell edged with gold (Carter 62o[7i]; TAA neg. 90). 
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As for granulated tube pendants, although mainly associated with the late Middle Kingdom, C. Williams thought 
they extended into the New Kingdom (1924: 54); indeed, individual members of this class have different characteris- 
tics. Tubes from post-Middle Kingdom contexts at Kerma and Semna, for example, have a coarse quality (Lilyquist 
1993b: 37Q, and the largest example of the type (in the British Museum, unprovenanced; C. Andrews 1981: no. 
397) is massive compared to the smaller and more delicate examples with sparse wire-wrapped granules. The largest 
example below is impressive in quality and scale, the second largest a bit less so; the remaining two, and parts of 
three others seen with Wady Qurud material in the 1980s, are less impressive yet (p. 114). Curiously, no granulated 
tubes with an excavated Theban provenance have been located. Thus, while size and quality prompt an association 
of the first two with the Wady Qurud, it is perhaps safer to place all the tubes here in the "maybe" category. 

The Egyptian blue-inlaid spiral pendant appears to have no parallels whatsoever. In the Middle Kingdom there 
are tube pendants comprised of stacked disks of stone and gold, pendants of altemating colored ball beads, and pendants 
comprised of a plain stone cylinder or a section of gold braid. There is also a tube pendant with wire wrapped 
around the exterior (Engelbach and Gunn 1923: 13 §57, pL 22) and another which is simply a wire spiral with sus- 
pension cap (Peet 1914: 45 tomb 44, pi. 9.2). Finally, there are vitreous tubular beads from the Middle Kingdom 
shaped with a spiral design (MMA 22.1. 13 54 from LNP radim). Nevertheless, no exact parallel has been found for 
this pendant. The quality and scale, however, combined with the standard early provenance, suggest Wady Qurud. 



180 Bivalve pendant 
Fig. 205 (right) 
MMA 26.8.71 (P 51). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 7.7. 

Manufacture Convex/ concave shell with suspension 
effected by scored loop fused to top. The ends of the 
loop do not meet; on the exterior, at the back, there is a 
circle of gold opposite the loop, and the point of attach- 
ment is reinforced by a strip. 

Condition Tear in shell near top; reddish film with fin- 
gerprints in it. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 25, pi. 12b; Hayes 1959b: 133. 

181 Small bivalve pendant 
Fig. 205 (left) 

MMA 26.8.72 (P 98). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Electrum (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions H 4.9. 

Manufacture Convex/concave shell with suspension 
effected by scored loop fused to front and back surfaces 
of shell. Reinforcement strip along front seam modern? 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: pi. 9; Winlock 1948: 25, pi. 
12a. 

182 Large tube pendant 
Fig. 206 (left) 

MMA 26.8.76a, b (P 49). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Gold, copper alloy. 
Dimensions H 5.5. 

Manufacture Gold tube with lengthwise seam contains 
an inner tube of copper alloy. Outer tube is decorated 
with nine rows of twelve rings; a granule is fused in each. 
Cap at either end of tube is comprised of a disk fused to 
a truncated cone. Scored suspension tube on top surface 
is set towards edge. 

Condition Top cap dented, bottom has losses. Gold 
bright, probably from cleaning. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: pi. 9; Winlock 1948: pis. i2d, 
42c (a rather schematic drawing); Miiller and Thiem 
1998: fig. 193 (left). 



183 Medium-sized tube amulet 
Fig. 206 (second from left) 
MMA 26.8.77a, b (P 48). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Materials Gold, copper alloy. 
Dimensions H 4.8. 

Manufacture As 182, but with seven rows of thirteen 
rings holding granules. Caps not as neatly braised, with 
disk on top example separated from its flared sides, and 
suspension loop a curl of metal — reinforced by an 
ancient coupon — placed toward edge. 

Condition Some rings and balls missing. Gold bright, 
probably cleaned. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i2g; Miiller and Thiem 
1998: fig. 193 (right). 

184 Reddish tube pendant 
Fig. 206 (third from left) 
MMA 26.8.78 (P 154). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 4.4. 

Manufacture Caps not removable, therefore interior 
uncertain. Exterior decorated with six rows of rings and 
granules. Disk of top cap separated from sides; loop 
placed towards edge. 

Condition Reddish film. Some rings and granules bent. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i2f; Miiller and Thiem 
1998: fig. 193 (second from right). 

185 Silvery tube pendant 
Figs. 88b (right), 206 (right) 
MMA 26.8.79 (P 97). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Probably electrum. 
Dimensions H 3.95. 

Manufacture The tube, joined along its length, has five 
rows of granules, one row on the seam. In each row, 
pairs of granules are linked by spiral wires. There appears 
to be a metal tube inside; the remaining cap has no evi- 
dence of a suspension ring. 

Condition Only one cap preserved; several spiral wires missing. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 42e; Miiller and Thiem 
1998: fig. 193 (second from left). 
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i86 Inlaid spiral pendant 
Fig. 207 

MMA 26.8.137 (P 140). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Materials Gold, Egyptian blue. 
Dimensions H 7.41. 

Manufacture Main part is a central tube that appears to 
be a thin metal sheet with overlapping seam. Both ends 
of this tube are closed off, that above by a cap v^ith a sus- 
pension loop in its top surface, that below with what 



appears to be a disk with a concave center. The tube has 
a punched hole in its side, presumably to allow air flow 
when the pendant was fused from parts. A thick strip of 
gold sheet is wound around the tube between the caps, 
not completely symmetrically. This strip does not always 
lie flat against the tube, and between the strip and the tube 
are traces of Egyptian blue. As a whole, the object tapers 
sUghtly from top to bottom. When intact, the pendant 
was a long, thin, slightly tapered spiral of blue and gold. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 130. 



Girdle (187); see p. 260 

Provenance 

The wallet spacers are a later purchase. The ring beads have a standard early provenance; for their origin see p. 171. 
Previous assessment 

N. Scott believed the spacers had come from Wady Di; when acquired, they were strung with bright faience beads. 



Current understanding 

These wallet spacers are much less substantial than those of 135 and may be of later date. Similar examples from a 
Saqqara magazine, and now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, are slightly smaller (JdE 86702). 

The faience beads originally accompanying the spacers have Nubian C-Group parallels (see Reisner 1910: 
pi. 69b. 6 for the type). 



187 Wallet-spacer girdle 
Fig. 211 

MMA 58.153.8 (seven) and 66.2.3a (eighteen). 

Source Purchases: Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958; 
Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1966. Ring beads (P 55) 
Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19; see p. 171. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 83.1, L of one element i.i. 
Manufacture Twenty-five three-hole spacers, pressed 



from a die; two rows of beading along edge. Gold is 
thin, uneven, and porous, as seen in Carnarvon-Carter 
wallet spacers (MMA 26.7.1377). Section showed coppery 
oxidized layer on surface: brazing alloy? 
(Cleveland/ Grossbard) . 

Condition Often crushed; numerous cracks along top 
edge. Reddish accretion along beading. File marks, modem 
repairs. Surfaces pebbly: the result of cleaning in sodium 
cyanide? (Cleveland/Grossbard). 

Bibliography Miiller and Thiem 1998: figs. 357-8. 



LOOSE PARTS 

Three amulets (188-90); see p. 260 

Provenance 

The scarab and eye-bead have the standard early provenance; the seal amulet is a later purchase. 
Previous assessment 

Although Winlock believed the scarab 188 had come from Di (1948: 34), he did not publish the eye-bead that had 
been acquired in 1919 (189). Scott thought the seal amulet 190 had come from Wady Di. 

Current understanding 

Middle Kingdom cloisonne scarabs from Dahshur have ceramic or lapis inlays (Vernier 1907: CG 52243, 52248, 
52249), and the Intef scarab ring has separately made legs (C. Andrev^s 1981: no. 574). A steatite scarab in Cairo v^ith 
a typologically similar device v^as dated early Dynasty 18 by Nev^berry (1907: CG 37157). 
The eye-bead may have come from an early Dynasty 18 string of beads and amulets. 

The seal amulet may have a hedgehog on top, for which see Pinch (1993: 286, pi. 8.58). A steatite example in a 
gold mount v^as in Lansing's Assasif tomb 5A.R12.C1 (Cairo JdE 45693). 
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i88 Inlaid scarab, presumably for ring 
Fig. 208 

MMA 26.8.136 (P 47). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Electrum (visual identification). 
Dimensions L 1.25. 

Manufacture The object is made of a number of parts. 
An oval base plate has a strip fused around the circumfer- 
ence to form a perpendicular wall (the strip extends 
above and belov^ the plate). On the bottom surface, 
v^ires form a scroll border and a nfr-sign.; the "ticks" at 
the top of the windpipe are made of two Vs. The upper 
surface of the oval base plate holds a constructed scarab. 

The bottom of the insect is a flat plate, and its body, 
head, and inner divisions are made up of perpendicular 
strips. The back edge of the head is beaded, as are the 
suture and the wall dividing pronotum and elytra. Six 
wire legs are joined to the bottom of the scarab; the front 
two are serrated. Between the scarab and base plate is a 
lengthwise tube terminated by rings. 

Condition All inlay missing. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 19a. 



189 WdSt-bye bead 
Fig. 209 

MMA 26.8.138 (P 52). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions W 1.25. 

Manufacture The bead was made in two halves; a wire 
attached along the bottom forms the falcon's markings. 

Condition The wire was found in 1987 in a box of beads 
left from early purchases. 

190 Seal amulet 
Fig. 210 

MMA 58.153.23. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958. 
Material Glazed steatite. 
Dimensions L 0.6. 

Manufactup^ Animal crouches, facing front, its Umbs 
undelineated. Large ears; hatching on back. Quatrefoil 
and uraeus design on base. 



Four groups of spacers (191-4); see p. 260 

Propenance 

The first two entries have the standard early provenance; the last two entires — matching early purchases — were 
acquired in the 1980s. 

Previous assessment 

Groups 191-2 were thought to come from Wady Qurud; spacers 191 were used in the cat and lion armlets 137-8. 
Current understanding 

All spacers are of high quality work. While the barrel bead spacers 191 were probably for bracelets or armlets, the 
ring bead spacers 192—4 could have also been used in girdles, necklaces, or bands for pectorals. 

Tutankhamun's jewelry has three- and five-ring spacers; five-ring examples were also found at Dahshur. Chaban 
found a seven-ring spacer: H 1.2, ring Diam 0.2 (p. 30). The seven-ring bead spacers below, now lost, were 
recorded as being the size of Chaban's, but there is no way to be more specific now. 



191 Three groups of barrel bead spacers 
Fig. 212 

MMA 26.8.i2if-h. 

Source Purchases; see feline armlets 137—8. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions f, one seven-bead spacer: L 2.1; 

g, one three-bead spacer: L 0.85; 

h, two two-bead spacers: L 0.65. 

Manufacture Smoothly shaped and bumished; the two- 

and three-bead spacers are complete. 
Condition Previously in feline armlets. Although there 

are barrel as well as biconical beads in the spacers of those 

reconstructed armlets, the barrels here are smoother and 

more finely made. 

192 Three types of ring bead spacers 
Fig. 213 (left) 

MMA 26.8.21 1. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919-21. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions Seven-ring spacers (nine; five complete): 
spacer H 1.5, Diam of ring 0.2. 



Seven-ring spacers (seven; four complete; all now lost): 
spacer H i . i . 

Three-ring spacers (three): spacer H 0.5, Diam of ring o.i. 
Manufacture Each spacer is a series of rings fused together. 

193 Thirteen seven-ring spacers 
Fig. 213 (center) 

MMA 1987.399. ih. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1987. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H of spacer 1.4 (ten complete), Diam of 
bead o. I. 

Manufactup^ These match the largest size of spacers 
in 192. 

194 Four three-ring spacers 
Fig. 213 (right) 

MMA 1987.399. ik. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1987. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H of spacer 0.6, Diam of bead 0.2. 
Manufacture These match the spacers of 198. 
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Eighteen groups of beads (195-212); see pp. 261-3 
Provenance 

Groups 199—201 and 211 contain later beads mixed with early purchases; 207—8, 2IO, and 2X2 are later purchases; the 
remainder have the standard early provenance, and v^ere purchased in the following lots: 

P 55, Fletcher Fund 19 19: "seven small lots of gold and stone beads, including . . . gold ball and 

drum-shaped beads, tiny gold ring beads, camelian beads"; 
P loi, Fletcher Fund 1920: "three lots of gold and semi-precious stone beads"; 

P 148, Fletcher Fund 1921: "miscellaneous gold and stone beads . . . [including] six gold drum-shaped beads"; 
P 181, Rogers Fund 1922: ''collection of beads, 198 inches." 

Only the gold rings find parallels in excavated objects; Chaban collected two of them: W 0.2, Diam 0.4 (p. 31). 
Carter saw two strings of "gold cylindrical beads (about size of diary)" with Jusef Hassan on October 11, 1916 (p. 
48). 

Previous assessment 

All groups were thought to have come from Wady Qurud. The gold ring beads 206-12 had been used in a variety 
of early reconstructions (see p. 171). 

Current understanding 

Loose beads have been the most problematic jewelry items to reconstruct. Some types are substantial enough to 
hypothesize that they formed homogenous groups (195—6, 199—201, 205—6, and 209—12), but they may originally 
have been intermixed with other types. As no information exists to resolve this question, types have simply been 
strung together and illustrated vertically to lessen the impression that they were necklaces. 

Evidence from excavations indicates that bead types were usually mixed together. According to Elliot Smith, 
for instance, the mummy of Tuthmosis III had 

the remains of two strings of beads ... on the fi^ont of each shoulder . . . upon the inner most layers 
of bandages. One string was composed of small cylinders about one and a half millimeters in diam- 
eter with square margins: the other of beads half the size and with rounded margins. The beads 
consisted of camelian, gold and lapis lazuli, in that order, in some places: in others of cameUan, 
gold and green felspar. (Smith 1912: 35) 

Beads could also be variously strung with amulets, as seen in burials at Deir el-Ballas (Phoebe Aperson Hearst 
Museum of Anthropology 6-8787: camelian necklace of thirteen shells, one scarab, one frog, and one small barrel) 
and Thebes (Moller 1910: 27 no. 22; Carnarvon and Carter 1912: pi. 73.50, .53, .78). 

Beads could reflect foreign styles or combinations. Faience concubine figures of the Middle Kingdom, dancers at 
Qau, and Princess Neferura in a ritual scene are shown with many jewels on the body, and the Wady Qurud foreign 
women could have been variously adomed in new styles. 

One bead type, the Conus-sheH, is normally assigned an earUer date (see 197; C. Andrews 198 1: Appendix C), 
but Lansing found a faience example in his Dynasty 17-early Dynasty 18 tombs in the Assasif (MMA 16.10.292; 
5A.R2.Gx). A necklace of the beads may be depicted in the tomb of Horemheb (Brack and Brack 1980: pi. 62a). 

No precise parallels have been found for the drum beads 199, although similar items have been noted in Palestine 
(Petrie 1934: pis. 18.83, 20.135) where they may have been strung on earrings (loc. cit., pi. 18.96-7). 

Nor have parallels been found for the "loop-and-ring" beads, 201, Four, larger basket-type elements were found 
in Hepy's tomb (Lansing 1934: 40, fig. 37), and thirteen formally similar items, also larger, were found in Psusennes' 
tomb (JdE 85845, SR 8528-40). They are not really the same. 



195 Seventy-one silvered beads 
Fig. 214a (left) 
MMA 26.8.205b. 

Source Purchase, see above. 

Materials Silver over a resin-like material. 

Dimensions L as stmng 31.7. 



Manufacture Beads were made from two hemispheres of 
silver, as seen by a seam along the circumference. Where 
the silver is missing, the core appears to be a hard brown 
substance; a line incised around its circumference marks 
the join of the two silver halves. 

Condition Fragile. Previously stmng with 196. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 24, pi. i4g; Hayes 1959b: 
133; Aldred 1971: 215, pi. 86; Reeves 2000: 150. 
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196 Thirteen rounded stone beads 
Fig. 214a (right) 

MMA 26.8.205a. 

Source Purchase, as above. 

Material Crystalline green stone. 

Dimensions L as strung, 6.5. 

Manufacture Some of the beads shghtly faceted. 

Condition Previously strung with. 195. 

Bibliography As 195. 

197 CONUS-SHELL AND DROP BEADS 

Fig, 214b 
MMA 26.8.63b. 

Source Purchase, as above. 

Materials Carnelian (two), lapis (four), felspar (five). 
Dimensions L of string 15.0, 

Manufacture Seven beads are Coww5-shells (five lapis, 
one carnelian, one felspar) ; four are drop beads (one 
carnelian, three felspar). 

Condition First strung with buckle 315 as a necklace, 
then as girdle. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 37, pi. 21. 

198 Three-strand assemblage 
Fig. 214c 

MMA 26.8.207. 

Source Purchase, as above. 

Materials Gold, carnelian, lapis. 

Dimensions L 13.0, W of spacers 0.5. 

Manufacture Each of the eight gold spacers is composed 

of three round gold beads fused together. 
Condition Previously understood as a bracelet. Hov^ever, 

the beads — strung betv^een eight three-ring spacers — are 

not evenly matched in size or shape, those of carnelian 

being especially disparate. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 33, pi. i8c; Hayes 1959b: 134. 

199 Sixteen drum-shaped beads 
Fig. 2i4f 

MMA 26.8.63c, including 58.153.20 (one). 

Source Purchases, as above and Frederick P. Huntley 

Bequest, 1958. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L of string 4.5. 

Manufacture The beads are formed of parallel disks 
joined at the circumference by a perpendicular strip. 
Holes in the disks for stringing w^ere made from both 
sides in some instances, and from one side only in others. 

Condition Used with 315 in necklace, later in girdle 
(Winlock 1948: 37). 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 21. 

200 Small barrel beads 
Fig. 2i4d 

MMA 26.8.213b, including selective 1988.25. i and .2 
(thirty-seven) . 

Source Purchases, as above and Lila Acheson Wallace 
Gift, 1988. 

Materials Gold (thirty-one), carnelian (thirteen), lapis 

(eleven). 
Dimensions L as strung 20.0. 

Condition Strung with 202-3 about 1959, see below. 



201 Twenty-two loop-and-ring beads 
Fig. 2i4e 

MMA 26.8.ii7aa (twelve), including 1987.399. la (ten). 

Source Purchases, as above and Lila Acheson Wallace 

Gift, 1987. 
Material Gold, 
Dimensions Bead H 0.3-0.4. 

Manufacture Each pendant bead comprised of a wire 
loop with a ring wrapped around its ends. SUghtly differ- 
ent sizes, one with two rings. Wire is creased, twisted, 
overworked; Baines states that it is forged, has metal 
fatigue, is possibly swaged. 

Condition Some bent. Previously strung along hairline 
of Great Headdress, see 114. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 16, pis. 3, 41a. 

202 Miscellaneous stone beads 
Fig. 215 (center) 

MMA 26.8.213a. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund. 
Material CarneHan. 
Dimensions L of string 13.8. 

Condition Strung about 1959 by Scott, from beads 
purchased earlier in century that Winlock had not used. 
Disassembled in 1983 and strung into three groups, see 
200 and 203. 

203 Beads of various materials 
Fig, 215 (right) 

MMA 26.8.213c, including selective 26.8.63 and early beads 
not used before 1959 (turquoise glass barrel, faience bar- 
rel, glazed steatite drop). 

Source Purchase, as above. 

Materials Felspar, carnelian, glazed steatite, faience; 

turquoise, blue, red, and black glass. 
Dimensions L of string 7.0. 

Condition Strung about 1959 with beads now catalogued 
200, 202. The carnelian and glazed steatite drop-shaped 
beads should be for a necklace; oval and ring beads of 
faience and felspar are ubiquitous; a turquoise glass barrel 
bead could belong to the feHne armlets 137-8; a faceted 
cobalt-colored bead is unique; transparent red and 
opaque black glass ball beads are post-Tuthmoside. 

204 Varied stone beads 
Fig. 215 (left) 

MMA 26.8.61b (P 55). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 19 19. 
Material Carnelian. 
Dimensions L of string 19.0. 

Condition Previously strung in T//<3p/a-spacer girdle 136. 

205 Cylinder BEADS 
Fig. 217 

MMA 26.8.7ob-d. 

Source For source, see p. 170 note 3. 
Materials Carnelian, faience. 

Dimensions L of strands: b (five carnelian) 2.1; c (four 

carnelian) 1.6; d (twenty-two faience) 7.3. 
Condition Previously in multicolored broad collar, see 

pp. 169-70; faience examples may be less likely to come 

from Wady Di. 
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206 Small ring beads 
Fig. 216 (above right) 

MMA 26.8.223 (P 55, loi, 148, or 181); accessioned 1983. 

Source Purchases, as above. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L of string 65.0. 

207 Small ring beads, MMA recent purchase 
Fig. 216 (above left) 

MMA 1987.399. le (including selective 1988.25. i, .2). 

Source Purchases, as above and Lila Acheson Wallace 

Gifts, 1987 and 1988. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L as strung 40.7. 

Manufacture Comparable to 206 but lighter in color. 

208 Small-to-medium ring beads, MMA recent 

PURCHASE 

Fig. 218 (belov^) 
MMA 1988. 17e. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1988. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L of string, 28.0. 
Manufacture Some with rounded edges. 

209 Medium-sized ring beads 
Fig. 218 (above left) 

MMA 26.8.222; accessioned 1983. 



Source Purchases, as above. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 1.65 m. 

210 Medium-sized ring beads, MMA recent purchase 
Fig. 218 (above right) 

MMA 1987. 399. ic-i. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1987. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 2.7 m. 

Manufacture Comparable to 209 but more yellow^. 

211 Large ring beads 
Fig. 216 (lov^erleft) 

MMA 26.8.64c, including selective 1988.17. 

Source Purchases, as above and Lila Acheson Wallace 

Gift, 1988. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 24.0, bead Diam 0.2. 
Condition Previously strung v^ith 304, 316, and 317 
selective. 

212 Large ring beads, MMA recent purchase 
Fig. 216 (lov^er right) 

MMA 1988. i7d. 

Source Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1988. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L of string 14.2, bead Diam 0.3. 



Object of Undetermined Function 
miscellaneous item 

Wire fitting (213); see p. 263 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

This piece was not accessioned until 1983, presumably because no place could be found for it with other pieces 
believed to come from Wady Di. 

Current understanding 

The purpose of this small wire — of thicker stock than the longer duck-headed wires 30—1 that most likely supported 
broad collars — is not known. A smaller, much finer wire was used to fasten Neferkhawet's heart scarab to its chain 
(Hayes 1935: fig. 8 [left]; Haslauer 2001b: no. 89), but the wire thickness here suggests a less delicate function. On 
the other hand, this wire is small for a vessel fitting (cf Schiaparelli 1927: fig. 89); it is high quality work. 

213 Small wire fitting 
Fig. 219 

MMA 26.8.215 (P 128); accessioned 1983. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L 2.2, W 2.3, Th 0.25. 
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Fig. 196. Two lids, 2:3. Fig. 197. Two ointment jars, 1:3. Left, Cat. 166; Fig. 198. Two lids, 2:3. 

Above, Cat. 171. right, Cat. 167 Above, Cat. 170. 

Below, Cat. 172 Below, Cat. 173 




Fig. 199. Two ointment storage j:irs, 1:3. 
Above, Cat. 168; below. Cat. 169 
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Fig. 201. Two travertine precious vessels, Cats. 174 (left, above and below), 175 (right, 
above and below). Drawings, 2:3 
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Fig. 202. Pair of earrings, Cat Fig. 203. Two individual earrings, ca. 1:1. Left, Cat, Fig. 204. Hair ring, 

177, ca. Ki 178; right. Cat, 176 Cat, 179, ca. 1:1 




Pig, 207, Gold spiral 
pendant, once inlaid. 
Cat. 186. 1:1 
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Fig. 208. Inlaid scarab, Cat. 188. 
Photos, drawings, 1.5:1 




Fig, 211. Gold wallet spacer girdle. Cat. 187 




Fig. iCtold barid head spacers. 
Cat. ipt. i: I 
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. CiU. 201 




c. Cat 



GO 

f Cilt. 199. 
Drawing, 1,5:1 



Fig. 214a— f. Photographs of seven groups of beads. 
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Figs, 215. Three groups of 

ccioi^ed baidb, 1:1. Left to 
right: C^ts. 204, 202, 203 



Rg, 216, Four pertip*^^ I 
Abosif© 1^ CM. Cat. 206 

left, Cat 211; lower rigjit. Gat. 212 
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Fig. 2 1 8. Three groups of gold ring beads, i:i. Above left, Cat. 209; above right, Cat. 210. Below, Cat. 208 




Fig. 219. Wire fitting 
Cat. 213, function 
not known. 1:1 



CHAPTER 7. CATALOGUE PART C, 
OBJECTS OF VARIOUS DATES 
(214-324) 



Indeterminate Date 



FUNERARY ITEM 

Mummy fitting, scarab (214); see p. 310 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance; acquired with gold scarabs 233-4. 
Previous assessment 

Winlock believed the scarab was ancient but was uncertain as to how it would have been worn, due to the horizontal 
hole and lack of wear. In any event he believed that it was used with the very similar gold scarabs 233—4 (Winlock 
1948: 2jf,), now considered modern. 

Current understanding 

This object is weathered, but no excavated parallel was found for its shape. 

The block-like form — as well as the lateral rather than axial hole — suggest use as a heart scarab; however, this 
usage is not supported by the small size and lack of inscription. Two lapis examples in the Oriental Museum, 
Durham — without provenance — are close in general shape although less than half the size: one is with a flat stri- 
ated body, rectangular base plate, but no hole (Ruffle 1983: fig, 14 [top left], no. N. 1243; see Andrews 1994: 59 on 
Late period funerary scarabs). Others seen in museum collections have various features corresponding to those of the 
lapis example here but their provenance and date are also unknown. 

Some features occur on larger scarabs that are provenanced. A composite amulet-scarab buried with Tuya has a 
lateral hole at the top, axial hole from top to bottom, and lateral hole near the midsection of the scarab (CG 51 165, 
Quibell 1908: 61). These holes were no doubt meant for sewing the item to the wrapped mummy. A blue glass 
scarab on an inscribed felspar base — also for Tuya (CG 51 164, Quibell 1908: 61) — has no hole. 



214 Scarab 
Fig. 234a 

MMA 26.8.90 (P 139). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Lapis lazuli. 
Dimensions L2.7, W2.1. 

Manufacture Two corners of base plate fairly sharp, 
third chipped off, fourth abraded; originally the base was 
probably rectangular without the rounded corners it has 
now. Scarab is broad; two parallel lines divide one wing 
from the other and the wings from the pro thorax. In side 
view, a deep vertical line that begins within the elytra is 



evident between the legs. The forelegs merge into a 
"pad" in front of the beetle, the hind legs do the same at 
the rear. The eyes are represented only by a swelling 
above the clypeus, mistakenly given a definite line in the 
drawing here. The shape of the clypeus was apparently 
trapezoidal, with hatching along the edge as on the gold 
examples. A horizontal hole was drilled from each side 
toward the middle. 

Condition Mouth of beetle and two corners of base plate 
chipped off. Certain amount of weathering. Incrustation 
in small hatched lines on bottom of base plate. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: pi. 11; Winlock 1948: pi. 13I; 
Hayes 1959b: 134. 



JEWELRY 

Body ornament, clasps (215-7); see p. 310 

Provenance 

The loop-and-pin clasps 215—6 have the standard early provenance; the box-shaped clasp 217 is a later purchase, 
believed by Scott to come from Wady Di. 
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Previous assessment 

Loop-and-pin clasp 216 was originally understood as part of a belt that included ancient acacia beads 151-2, repro- 
duction acacias, and gold acacia spacer-bars now considered modern (311-3; Winlock 1948: 35f.). In 1959, when 
205 individual gold acacia beads were purchased (321), N. Scott put all the various parts together with matching 
clasp 215 to form two ornaments. These were identified as girdles by Scott and Wilkinson (A. Wilkinson 1971: 135, 
pi. 47c for Scott's 26.8.118a), and belts by Aldred (1971: 207, pi. 63 for Scott's 26.8.118a). 

Current understanding 

The loop-and-pin clasp type of 215-6 is known in the Middle and New Kingdoms (Vernier 1907: CG 52051, 
52071). The examples here accommodate seven strings, with the two outer holes near the ends and the other holes 
fairly equally spaced. A bracelet from the tomb of Tutankhamun shows an outer row of small beads projecting 
beyond the edges of its clasp (Carter 256qq: TAA neg. 259). This is the only bead arrangement that seems possible 
with the clasps below; their height would not have been practical for either belts or girdles. 

The composition of the metal and solders of 2l6 is similar to gazelle diadem 108 as well as to the gold sheet 
ornaments 230—2 that are considered modern (Appendix 2); thus, analyses added little to resolution. There is much 
wear and surface silver-gold sulfide; on the other hand, many coupons are noticeable, especially on 215 (for coupons 
and soldering, see pp. 122, 274—7). There are also two series of scratched lines there: one running lengthwise on the 
surface, and another overlaying it, diagonal and less regular. 

As for the box-shaped clasp 217, no ancient excavated parallels have been located, nor have Islamic parallels 
been found. 



215 Loop-and-pin clasp 
Fig. 234c (left) 

MMA 26.8. ii8f, g (P 134 or 135). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 

Material A silvery gold (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions H 7.4, W 0.6, Depth ca. 0.3. Holes ca. 1.2 
apart, center to center; outer holes ca. 0.3—3.5 from each 
end. Halves ca. 1.3 wide when closed. 

Manufacture Narrow strip of metal rolled into a tube 
and flattened, a fused seam at one end. Fused to one long 
side is a plate with seven holes punched into it, one of 
them reinforced with a modern drill. Join of plate and 
tube was by means of coupons, parts of which are still 
visible at the seam. Placed into opposite, open end of 
tube are U-shaped strips, projecting from each half (three 
on one half, four on the other); coupons helped attach 
these strips. At top and bottom of each clasp half there is 
a notch; this notch would have accommodated the head 
of a pin slid through the U-shaped loops when they were 
intermeshed. 

Condition Signs of wear; sulfide deposits; some parallel 
lines of abrasion. Winlock 1948: 35 states pins were sil- 
ver. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 20b. 

216 More narrow loop-and-pin clasp 
Fig. 234c (center and right) 

MMA 26.8.119a, b (P 134 or 135). 



Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H 7.55, W 0.5, Depth 0.4. Halves ca. i.o 

wide when closed. 
Manufacture Constructed as 215. 
Condition As 215. Winlock states that pins were 

silver. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 20a. 

217 Box-shaped clasp 
Fig. 234d 
MMA 58.153.16. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 

1958. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 1.5, W 0.6, 

Manufacture One half consists of gold sheet i . i wide 
folded into a tube and then flattened, a seam along the 
short end (Fig. 234d [left]). One of the resulting long 
ends was kept open, the other closed by a plate into 
which seven holes were punched; these holes were 
for seven strings of beads. The other half of the clasp 
(Fig. 23 4d [right]) was made similarly but its tube 
was slightly smaller so that it could fit into the first 
half Midway along both units holes were made at 
both short ends; they were to hold a locking pin now 
absent. Drops of solder. 

Condition File marks; dented and torn. 



OBJECTS OF UNDETERMINED FUNCTION 
Six models(?) or fittings (218-22); see p. 310 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
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Previous assessment 

Winlock was uncertain of the date as well as the provenance of the pieces, but considered them unfinished vessels 
(1948: 53). 

Current understanding 

The objects are basically of two sizes; all have been drilled in the smaller, or *'top" end. In the two largest examples, 
the "bottom" end is rounded, but on the smaller examples it is flattened and shows a drill mark, with core still in 
place. The stone is amethystine quartz with a certain amount of iron in it, hence there are reddish patches here and 
there, and there appears to be staining from ground substances following long burial (Stone). The stone is not high 
quality, although some fissures are presumably the result of stone working. Conchoidal fractures and peck marks on 
the surface, as well as the use of a tubular drill, indicate ancient workmanship, but little of the surface was ground 
(the most labor-intensive part of manufacture, according to Stone). The objects therefore seem to be in an interme- 
diate stage, rejected because of the quality of the stone. 

The objects appear weathered. Still, their use is not apparent, and their provenance unsure. If ancient, they are 
not respectable royal tomb items, seemingly more the product of a manufacturing site. 



218 Tall unfinished object 
Fig. 234b (center) 

MMA 26.8.25 (P 24). 

Material Amethystine quartz. 
Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Dimensions H 6.6, Diam of hole 1.3. 
Manufacture Drill hole in top off center; surface there 
is ground. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 38b (center). 

219 Tall, thin unfinished object 
Fig. 234b (second from left) 
MMA 26.8.24 (P 23). 

Material Amethystine quartz. 
Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Dimensions H 6.4, Diam of hole 1.2. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 38b (second from left). 

220 Thinnest unfinished object 
Fig. 234b (second from right) 
MMA 26.8.26 (P 21). 

Material Amethystine quartz. 
Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Dimensions H 4.75, Diam of hole i.o. 



Manufacture The thinnest of the smaller type. Top sur- 
face polished. Bottom drilled, a little of core's surface 
broken off. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 38b (second from right). 

221 Short unfinished object 
Fig. 234b (left) 

MMA 26.8.27 (P 22). 

Material Amethystine quartz. 
Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Dimensions H 4.4, Diam of hole i.i. 
Manufacture Hole in top slightly off center; bottom 
as 220. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 38b (left). 

222 Shortest unfinished object 
Fig. 234b (right) 

MMA 26.8.28 (P 20). 

Material Amethystine quartz. 
Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 191 9. 
Dimensions H 4.3, Diam of hole i.i. 
Manufacture Hole in top slightly off center; bottom 

surface of hole has tool marks. Bottom as 220. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 38b (right). 



Pre-Tuthmoside Date 

JEWELRY 

Body ornament, pendants (223-5); see p. 311 

Provenance 

Pendants 223-5 have the standard early provenance; 224 was purchased in 1958. 
Previous assessment 

The provenance of the uraeus and fish pendants v^as doubted from the beginning (223, 225); the fish was acces- 
sioned only in 1983, for the sake of completeness. The provenance of vulture pendant 224 was originally questioned 
but it was eventually catalogued as Wady Di in 1958. 
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Current understanding 

All items are quite worn. Unlike the items in Chapter 6, there is no particular evidence that these types continued to 
be used in Dynasty i8. 

The uraeus pendant 223 is understood as a Middle Kingdom type (C. Andrews 198 1: no, 412; A. Wilkinson 
1971: 61). Examples are known from Sheikh Farag (MFA graves 187, 304, 318, 5412), and MFA 21.973 was at the 
neck of the deceased in Naga ed-Deir grave N453b (A. Wilkinson 1971: fig. 39). No examples have been located at 
Thebes. 

The vulture pendant 224 is likewise an early Middle Kingdom type (C. Andrews 198 1: Appendix D); examples 
at Thebes have not been located. 

The fish pendant 225 is a later Middle Kingdom type (C. Andrews 198 1: nos. 403-4, Appendix G; C. Andrews 
1990: 172). Representations show one suspended from a girl's braid (Bourriau 1988: no. 140) but fish pendants have 
also been found as pairs. Excavated late Middle Kingdom— Second Intermediate period examples are in the 
Philadelphia University Museum (Garstang 1901: 4, E.108), the MMA (09.180.1182; N. Scott 1964: fig. 18), and 
from Hu W 38 (Petrie and Mace 1901: 43, pi. 27). 



223 Uraeus pendant 
Fig. 235a 

MMA 26.8.81 (P 202). 

Source Given by Mohammed Mohassib to Lady 
Camarvon, 1922, thereafter to the MMA under the 
understanding on Carter's part that it was from the tomb. 
Anonymous gift, 1923. 

Material Electrum (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions H 5.5, W 2.5. 

Manufacture A flat strip of gold, oriented vertically, is 
used for the snake's body and throat. On its front surface 
are parallel horizontal lines; a wire is fused to each long 
edge. Two semi-circular bands are suggestive of the 
snake's hood; a lyre-shaped wire loops around them to 
form the outline of the object, caught towards the bot- 
tom by a horizontal band that enfolds the wires and 
snake body. The band is broken on the front side, but 
has remains of crosshatching there. On the back side, this 
band's two rounded ends are raised up as they meet, as if 
to hold something. As the lyre-shaped wire rounds the 
top of the pendant, it is covered on the back side by a 
separate piece of foil that forms the back of the snake's 
head. 

The front part of the snake head is missing, but it 
appears that the original angle of the head was upward 
rather than forward. Below the head on the back side 
of the pendant, and fused to the body of the snake, is a 
horizontal sleeve (damaged) that holds a tube of a more 
yellow metal. Six curled wires (one now missing) once 
filled four vacant spaces within the pendant. 
Condition Damaged. 



224 Pendant with vultures 
Fig. 235c 

MMA 58.153.17 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958. 
Material Electmm (no analysis). 

Dimensions H of pendant 0.7, W 2.0, Diam of beads 0.3. 

Manufacture A repousse front is fused to a thin back 
plate around the edges; a horizontal tube is neatly fused 
on the back near the top. The design has two vultures 
flanking an ankh-sign; the birds' legs are dotted and the 
ankh's outer arms are hatched, as is the ground line. 
Three ball beads of gold sheet accompany the pendant. 

Condition Cmshed. 

225 T/L/4PL4-FISH PENDANT 

Fig. 235b 

MMA 26.8.221 (P 156). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920; accessioned 1983. 
Materials Gold, felspar. 
Dimensions L 1.9, H 1.7. 

Manufacture A fish of felspar — its body convex, its tail 
rudimentary, a crude longitudinal groove on one side — 
has its head encased in a gold sleeve that is hatched for 
gills and dotted for eyes. The felspar body is ringed with 
a gold strip to which were fastened a suspension ring, 
three fms, and a tail. Both sides of the fins are scored. 

Condition Tail broken off, other gold parts damaged, 
presumed inlay for longitudinal groove missing. File 
marks on stone and gold, some under silver-gold sulfide. 



New Kingdom and Later Date 



JEWELRY 

Head ornament, ear- or hair ring (226); see p. 311 

Provenance 

Ring 226 is a 1958-70 purchase, like earrings 176-9. 
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Previous assessment 

Scott believed this ring and the earrings to have come from Wady Di. 
Current understanding 

G. Moller showed that a similar ring could have been worn on the ear (1910: 56, fig. 43), and pairs are often 
encountered in collections and publications. Petrie pointed out that the very narrowest openings would not allow 
use as earrings (1927: 22 §45). Of the type described here, C. Williams collected examples indicating a Ramesside 
date (1924: no. 45). 

226 Wide ear- or hair ring 
Fig. 236b 
MMA 66.2.6. 

Source Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1966. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions Diam 1.2, Th 1.2, distance between opening 
1—2 mm. 

Manufacture Constructed of four pieces of sheet gold: an 

inner flat surface, an outer convex surface, and two flat 

pieces with air holes closing off the ends. 
Condition Dented, torn. 

Body ornaments, broad collar parts (227); see p. 311 

Provenance 
Later purchase. 

Previous assessment 

Scott believed the collar elements had come from Wady Di. 
Current understanding 

M. Bell believed the collar elements to date to the period of KV 55 (communication, Nov. 1991; see also Bell 1990: 
loi for two examples believed to come from KV 55). The closest parallel is from Cyprus (Murray et al. 1900: 41, 
pi. 5), apparently inlaid only v^ith colored pigment. The bud there — gold without inlay — is on the proper right of 
each element; the elements appear to have two rings at the top, and they are all larger than those below, as much as 
W 1.3 and H 2.3. 



227 Nine leaf-shaped elements 
Fig. 236a 
MMA 66.2.5. 

Source Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1966. 
Materials Gold, pink marble (Stone), faience. 
Dimensions W as strung 8.0. Each element W 0.8, H 1.3, 
Th 0.015. 

Manufacture Each element is made of a piece of gold 
foil bent up at the edges and filled with two walls and a 
piece of gold sheet. The sheet forms a pendant bud on 
the proper left side, cut out at its base for an inlay. Next 



to the bud is a "spray" formed by the curving walls. All 
elements have two attachment rings on the bottom edge, 
but six have only one ring on top, and the remaining 
three have two. One ring has sharper edges than the 
others, and three have been reinforced with strips. The 
gold back plate of each element is roughly chased from 
the back with the design of the front. 

The elements with one top ring have faience as the 
bud inlay; in those with two top rings, that inlay is miss- 
ing. The spray inlays are blue or green, flanking camelian. 
Condition Worn. 



Body ornament, shrine-shaped pendant (228); see p. 311 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
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Previous assessment 

Winlock did not believe the object came from Wady Di, and provisionally dated it to Dynasty 22. 
Current understanding 

A date in the Third Intermediate period comes to mind for this pendant, the end-date for two examples from exca- 
vations (Peet 1914: 46f , pi. 37. S 267; Oren 1973: I5f , I29f , 247 no. 19, fig. 51.19). Dov^nes assigned a pendant 
v^ith two Taw^erets flanking a Bes to the Second Intermediate period (no shrine; Downes 1974: 52, 106, Inventory 
for grave 275); two gold foil examples in the MMA are similar but have no provenance (MMA 15.6. 13, .14). 

E. Porada and E. Oren both commented that the arrangement of figures in the shrine is reminiscent of cylinder 
seal design (communications, 1988-89), and B. Teissier (through D. CoUon) suggested that the naos shape (known 
at Byblos since Middle Bronze II) is an attempt to copy an Egyptian pectoral. In general, the object seems a hybrid, 
with certain elements pointing more to the Near East than Egypt: style, type of scene, high oval head-shape of the 
figures, probable genii character of two of the personages, and type of suspension ring. CoUon was reminded of her 
i8th-i7th centuries BC Byblos workshop (1986), and Teissier to the more static compositions that date from 
Tuthmosis III to about 1300 (as in Parker 1949: pi. 26.180; Kasten 1985; Andre-Leichnam 1986). It is possible that 
one or two of the "animal" figures wear a garment with rolled edge (see Syro-Cypriot seals in Schaeffer-Forrer 
1983, for example p. 45 §R.S. 21.014). 



228 Shrine-shaped pendant 
Fig. 236c 

MMA 26.8.203 (P 155). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H without ring 2.0, W 2,95; H of area within 
frame 1.2, W 1.9. 

Manufacture A rectangular piece of gold foil with a self 
loop at the top (wound backwards) has been worked in 
repousse, no added details. 

Iconography A rectangular frame, inset from the edges 
and raised from the back, contains four figures. Above 
the frame is a cavetto cornice delineated by means of 
incised lines and terminated by a raised band. The outer 
corners of the cavetto were cut away. The loop has fine 
parallel incisions. The figures are presented in raised 
relief; the leftmost is an adorant with a short tunic 

Body ornament, loose beads (229); see p. 311 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance 



and tall headdress striding right, both arms raised in front. 
It faces three figures directed left: 

a figure that appears to be Taweret, with headdress 
of horns and disk, open jaw, crocodile tail, and 
schematic 5i-sign in front; 

a male figure with smooth skull, kilt, right arm forward 
holding a u^j5-scepter, left pendant behind; 

a figure that seems to be half human (above) and animal 
(below). Skull smooth, one arm is straight forward, 
the other is down holding a support (see photo of 
back side). The legs are bull-like with hooves, and 
there is a flared tail. 

Condition Bent and folded, causing distortion and diffi- 
culties in figure identification. 



Previous assessment 

Earlier strung in Tilapia-sp2iCQT girdle 136. 
Current understanding 

Red faience is a material generally associated with the later part of Dynasty 18 and 19. 

229 Short barrel beads 
Fig. 23 6d 
MMA 26.8.61c. 

Source See p. 252. 
Material Red faience. 
Dimensions L of string 13.2. 
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Modern Date, Including Inscriptions 



INTRODUCTION 

The technical means used to establish authenticity have been described in Chapter 4 and in individual entries (sheet 
ornaments 24—9, gazelle diadem 108, wig covering 114, indeterminate objects 214-22). That forgeries were present 
among objects alleged to have come from Wady Di has also been indicated in the Preface, Chapter 2 (Docs. 21, 24, 
28), and Chapter 4. Finally, modern inscriptions have been signaled in entries for ointment storage jars otherwise 
thought ancient (69, 71, 75-8). 

Determining authenticity is complicated, time-consuming, and sometimes without resolution. In 1988 the 
author published a study that reviewed the forgery of Egyptian antiquities generally (Lilyquist 1988b: 35-7). 
However, there is information specific to the Wady D find and its time that can be added here, introducing further 
comments that will be made below in the entry on rosette elements 272-88. 

On January 28, 19 14, Newberry wrote Winlock, 

I have been round all the shops here and the thing that strikes me most is the masterful way "antiqui- 
ties" of all kinds are now being forged; even with scarabs it is now extremely difficult for me to detect 
the false from the true. Blue glaze too is now extraordinarily well copied. (MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

That same year, according to Alfred Hermann, "Goldfalschung . . . um und nach 19 14 in Agypten haufiger waren" 
(in a 1948 unpublished manuscript, "Ein altagyptischer Goldschmuck," concerning Hamburg 1947.12 rosettes, as 
provided by Wilhelm Hornbostel, Kustos der Antikenabteilung, Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 13 Dec. 1978). 

When Ahmed Fakhry was Inspector at Luxor in 1932—36, he wrote the following in an unpublished manuscript 
kindly supplied by his son Ali to Susan Weeks in February 1985: 

I was greatly interested in the question of forgery and mixed up with the forgers of Luxor who are the 
most famous nowadays and who are supplying the market with all kinds of objects. I saw in their houses 
some parts of publications in hand drawing, especially the book of Percy Newberry on the scarabs, as 
well as other books and they were using them as models for their forgeries. I can only say that there is 
hardly any category of Egyptian objects which is not imitated by those forgers whether in faience, glass, 
different kinds of metal, wood, ebony, ivory, or even papyrus. 

Ahmed Fakhry went on to write that even excavators, "especially those who were working in Upper Egypt," used 
to reward laborers when they found objects, a practice that ended with the production and planting of forgeries — 
such as the Mond statuette now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. Fakhry heard the details of that buried "treasure" 
from the workers who took part in the event. 

During the 1980s, the author attempted to gather information about the goldsmithing trade of previous genera- 
tions in Luxor, and R. Stone visited Cairo gold workers to study techniques currently in use. In the 1980s, the 
gold- and silversmiths in Luxor were Copts, and it was said to have been thus for generations. The father of dealer 
Mohareb Todros, for example — ^Boulos, an antiquities dealer and German consul — had trained as a silversmith and 
was known to forge antiquities (Dawson 1995: 417). Whether the son, who handled some Wady Qurud objects, 
carried on that practice is not known; it was doubted by Labib Habachi (communication, 1970s). As for Mohammed 
Mohassib, the major Wady Qurud dealer, his reputation is in good standing (Dawson 1995: 290). Yet both 
Mohammed Mohassib and Mohareb Todros handled objects now believed to be forgeries, and the selection of the 
types to be forged, as well as the provision of materials needed to make them, must have been the responsibility of 
one or both of them. Mohammed's son Mahmoud does not have a good reputation, and is said to have been a 
companion of the goldsmith Zaki Ghalli of Luxor and the "goldfakers" Tewfik Fahm of Qus, Mohammed Nasr of 
Imam Shafey, and Tewfik Samuel of Armant. Whether those alleged craftsmen were active 1916-22 could not be 
determined. B. Schlick-Nolte was told by older Luxor residents in 1988 that a goldsmith had lived on the street to 
the railroad station in the lower part of a house that had belonged to the dealer who had most of the Wady Qurud 
material (communication, autumn 1988); both Mohassib and Todros had establishments on the station street. It is 
interesting that in 1912, Wakeling cited Qus as the domicile of "the maker of gold reproductions" (Wakeling 1912: 
125). The frog described by Carter in Document 24 (p. 38) was made by a Greek jeweler in Cairo, and is probably 
the same object seen on the art market in the 1960s (Fig. 220). 
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In the end it was impossible to penetrate the world 
of dealers and forgers in a Hmited time, even with local 
help and cooperation, sixty years after the find of 1916. 
Suffice it to say that format, technique, and elemental 
composition indicate that several forgers produced the 
objects below. The W^^-eyes 239-44 and the acacia 
spacers 311— 3 are the highest in quality, and the shield- 
shaped elements 289-91, beetles 294-5, Tawerets 306, 
and falcons 307 are the lowest. Most items are high 
purity gold, a few are low (plaques 236-8, flies 304). 
The menat-sh^iped pendant 300 and elements with 
vase-motif 292 have very sharp joins; the gold vessels 
251-71, hinged and inscribed bracelets 309-10, star 235, 
and scarabs 233—4 share other similarities. 

The first lot of " Wady Qurud" gold items came to 
light during 19 19, and within it were included a number 
of forgeries (star 235, fake inscriptions 245-50 on tra- 
vertine and serpentinite vessels, shield-shaped elements 
290-1, menat-shzpcd pendant 300, fly necklace 304, 
Maat-plaque necklace 308, bracelets with box-shaped Fig- 220. Modern gold frog inlaid with lapis lazuli, 

clasp 309, and buckle 315). In all subsequent purchases, on art market in the 1960s, no doubt the one seen by 

forgeries were also mixed with genuine items. From Carter in 19 18 (Doc. 24) 

i9i6to 191 9, when there was little antiquities business 

otherwise in Egypt, there was certainly time for items to be fabricated. The fact that some of these items did not 
have parallels in excavated objects contributed to their acceptance by archaeologists. 



TECHNICAL AND FORMAL INDICATORS OF PROVENANCE AND DATE FOR THE 
GOLD WORK 

Negative technical characteristics that were used to determine forgery are listed below; they should be compared 
with characteristics of objects that were judged or known to be ancient, pp. 119-24. It must be stressed that techni- 
cal information was not the only determiner of forgery: decisions depended on typological and inscriptional evi- 
dence as well. It should also be understood that the issue of forgery is one of probability. In the case of gold vessels 
251—71 the preponderance of evidence is overwhelming, whereas in the case of the shield-shaped elements 289—91, 
the evidence is substantially negative although an explanation of the glass is unclear. 

Overall quality 

As stated on p. 119, poor workmanship can be seen in royal objects, and different degrees of quality can be found 
on objects from the same context. Furthermore, east Mediterranean gold work is generally inferior to Egyptian, and 
in the present case, an east Mediterranean origin for some objects needed to be considered (see Lilyquist 1993b: 
figs. 21-3 for east Mediterranean gold work roughly contemporary with the Tuthmoside period). The objects below 
exhibit characteristics not found by the authors in ancient objects. 

Design 

A number of objects below are overbuilt: the wd3t-cyes 239-44 of unnecessarily thick gold; virtually all the gold 
vessels 251-71 have separate rims that were hard-soldered on (Fig. 22ia-c); the pedestal foot of 257— 9, 269—71 is a 
strip of gold sheet developed into a tube that was then soldered and flared, rather than a truncated cone raised from 
gold sheet (Fig, 22 id); the sliding clasp 314, mentzf-shaped pendant 300, buckle 315, and bracelets 309—10 are con- 
structed of many individual parts (see descriptions). Such features are striking when compared with excavated gold 
work, where a simple approach is evident in respect to design. 

Even the design of inscriptions can indicate forgery on the basis of excavated material, as explained on pp. 283 f 
and illustrated in Fig. 223. 
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a. Exterior of beaker Cat. 262, with light band of solder below b. Interior of bowl, Cat. 252. The crack in the rim is the point 

rim. File marks on the solder are evident, as is poor adhesion where the ends of the rim piece met; to the left of it is a pool 

where the lower edge of the solder lifts away from the vessel of solder between rim and wall 




d. Developed foot of cup with vertical seam. Cat. 257 




f. Above: inscription engraved on beaker, Cat. 260; compare 
the chased inscription of Fig. 173 "left." The wall shows 
numerous types of hammer work Right: engraved inscrip- 
tion on composite bowl, Cat. 256. The ends of the separate 
rim meet in the center of the photograph; the inscription was 
engraved immediately below the rim 




c. Interior of composite jar showing beads of once-molten 
solder, Cat. 271 




e. Interior of beaker showing peck marks appHed to indicate 
wear, Cat. 260 




Fig. 22ia-f. Details of modern gold vessels 
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a. Tall necked jar, Cat. 263. The surface is scarred with ham- b. Interior of semi-restricted cup, Cat. 268. Parallel horizontal 

mer marks of various radii, randomly placed lines on the base and wall of the vessel indicate that rolled gold 

was used 




c. Interior of composite bowl, Cat. 254. Note herringbone pattern of tool marks applied 
to indicate wear 



Fig. 222a-c. Additional details of modern gold vessels 
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Composition of base alloys (see Appendix 2) 

In contrast to the composition of objects thought 
ancient (pp. 119-22; Appendix 2, first section), most of 
the sampled gold considered modem had purity above 
80%, with beaker 261 having 22 karat gold, and menat- 
shaped pendant 300 having 99.6% purity. Concerning 
the purity of 261, Lucas stated that the standard quality 
for English gold coinage in 191 3 v^as 22 karat (Lucas 
191 3: 88), and Winlock indicated that English gold 
sovereigns w^ere highly prized in Luxor in the period 
of the tomb robbery (1948: 11). 

At the same time, the sheet ornaments thought 
modem (230-2) had percentages comparable to the 
gazelle diadem 108 gold believed ancient; and buckle 
315 (believed modem) had percentages close to earring 
no assigned to the tomb. In the case of the modern 
sheet omaments, the compositions fell away from those 
considered ancient (24-9), and technical and formal 
characteristics contributed to their rejection as ancient. 

Preparation and shaping of gold 

There was some indication that the stock from which the gold vessels were made was rolled sheet gold (Fig. 222b). 
With sheet omaments 230-2, X ray revealed few features, but no roll marks could be detected. This gold sheet was 
unusually stiff, no doubt because it had been only partially annealed after cold working (Stone). 

In the comparative studies undertaken, tool marks were noted on excavated gold objects in the Cairo Museum, 
but these were unlike the uneven hammering and distress marks on gold vessels 251-71 and bracelets 309, where the 
hammer work is random (Fig. 222a). The wall thickness is uneven, and is so inexpert that vessel shoulders are 
delaminated (266—7). addition, the hammer was sometimes supplemented by punches that — to judge by several 
solder repairs — actually pierced the wall. A herringbone pattern was created (Fig, 222c), apparently to indicate age. 
Small peck marks were also used to create texture, again to signify wear. They were applied over broader strokes, 
are sometimes clustered, occur on interior as well as exterior walls, and are especially common on vessels of single 
curvature. 

Many of the objects below also show file marks. The ancient Egyptian goldsmith had no need of files, due to his 
careful joining, nor would it have been practical to file gold with the copper or bronze tools he had, according to 
Stone. But an inexperienced smith of modern times who uses excess hard solder can remove it easily by steel files 
(see next, and Fig. 224 [bottom]). Therefore, the presence of mechanically even file marks on gold work purportedly 
ancient — such as the gold vessels 251-71 — ^was one of the single-most damning characteristics noted. File marks 
were also seen on stone and glass inlay, no doubt the result of the modem craftsman's carelessness. 

Finally, it should be noted that there is no evidence of planishing or burnishing on the gold objects below. 
Sometimes there is even a frosted appearance, perhaps created to even out the tone of the gold or to make it seem 
ancient. The u'^^^-pendants 239—44, gold scarabs 233-4, star applique 235, gold vessels 251—71, box clasp and hinged 
bracelets 309— lO, and acacia-seed beads 321—2 all have a frosty look which, upon analysis, proved to come from arti- 
ficial etching (Stone). The surface of Cairo JdE 91390 has the same appearance (Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 83). 

Techniques of joining, including solder 

Hard soldering — the joining of two pieces of gold alloy at a temperature around 800 degrees by means of adding an 
alloy oi different ratios — is known occasionally in the ancient world: 4th millennium BC Mesopotamia and central 
Iran, 3rd millennium BC Indus Valley, and New Kingdom Egypt where it was used for ring shanks (Stone forth- 
coming). However, it was not common, probably for several reasons. When alloy ratios are different from solder 
ratios, a flux is needed, but natron provides an imperfect bond and there is no reliable evidence of borax until the 
Middle Ages (loc. cit.). A fine-tipped blow pipe and the equivalent of iron binding wire would have also been useful 
for hard-soldering in ancient times, but there is no extant evidence for them. It is thus assumed that the instances of 
hard-soldering that have been noted took place by putting the relevant object into the fire or using the flame of a 
large blow pipe. These methods would not have been suitable for fine work. 



O 




Fig. 223. Examples of hieroglyphic fonts. Top left, 
a line of three beetles from the Theinhardt font pub- 
lished in 1875. Right, a cartouche of Tuthmosis III 
published in 1915, using the Theinhardt font. Lower 
left, a line of three beetles from the Gardiner font first 
published in 1928 
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Fig. 224. Ancient and modern joins com- 
pared through SEM. Above left, drop- 
shaped element from Cat. 130 with a 
diffusion join between ring and bowl. 
Left, modern drop-shaped element from 
Cat. 298 showing crimped wall, massive 
solder around ring, and file trenches on 
its top surface 
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c. Back side of rosettes with round petals and hieroglyphs, 
Cat. 283. 1:1 




d. Back side of rosettes with straight spokes and hieroglyphs, 
Cat. 288. 1:1 



a. Wady Qirud-type rosettes with thin backs, loose coupons, stamped buttons, V-shaped spokes, and a 
few ancient rosettes mixed in, Cat. 277 
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Fig. 226a-d. Modern rosettes 
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In the hard solders of objects below that are believed modern (Appendix 2, third section), the copper percentage 
is often considerably greater in the solder than in the base alloy (244, 254, 261, 300, 313). This is not always the case, 
however, see analyses there for 235, 307, 308, 315. Also to note, the bead type known from Cairo bazaars (last entry 
in Appendix 2) has similar levels of copper, silver, and gold in base alloy and solder, but 2.1 cadmium is present. In 
the case of the acacia-bead spacers 313 and agate buckle 315 believed modern, the higher amount of copper in the 
solder was considered with negative technical and formal arguments. 

Parenthetically, soft soldering is done at a low temperature (around 200-300 degrees), usually with a tin-lead 
alloy. Stone does not know soft soldering in antiquity for gold work; he knows it for bronze, and has seen it on 
Roman silver, but not in pre-Ptolemaic Egypt. 

As for working with hard solder in modem times, as stated above, a poor goldsmith will often remove excess solder 
by filing. A drop element below, believed modern, shows not only hard solder but filing channels (Fig. 224 [top]; cf 
a drop element with a diffusion join in Fig. 224 [bottom]). Further, Baines states that if the temperature is not regu- 
lated carefully, the flux (possibly natron) can burn out and oxidize the solder, which is then unable to flow. If this 
happens, the surface sweats (becomes blistery, or creased, like boiled milk), and if further heat is applied, the copper, 
zinc, or tin of the alloy can bum out. Then, if additional solder coupons are applied, and their surfaces oxidize also, 
they won't flow either. These conditions are thought to explain the appearance of many rosettes considered modern 
(Fig. 226a). While some ancient east Mediterranean work shows overheating (cf. Lilyquist 1993b: 49), it is to a much 
less degree than on objects here. 

Air holes and other holes 

The suspension holes for plaques 236-8 were drilled and are very round, with a precise donut around each that was 
created by flattening the displaced gold. The air holes in Taweret and falcon amulets 306—7 as well as the beetle 
elements 294-5 also appear to be drilled; in contrast, "holes" for flies 304 don't always pierce the gold. 

Tiny holes on the star applique 235, ment?^-shaped pendant 300, 5/ze/7-amulet 303, and hinged bracelets 310 are of 
unknown function, presumably related to manufacture. 

Means of suspending elements and pendants 

Elements below with suspension rings and loops (272— 308) do not differ in type from elements considered ancient, 
although fewer varieties occur. However, in contrast to the rings described in Chapters 5 and 6, the rings below are 
often outsized, unintelligently placed, and hard-soldered on, sometimes with the help of binding wire (Fig. 226a). 
See entries. 

Engraved lines 

The inscriptions of vessels 251—71 and bracelets 309—10 were engraved, that is, metal was removed from the surface 
with a graver or burin (a triangular- tipped tool that is pushed forward, usually at an angle less than 45 degrees; see 
Fig. 225 [right] for an engraved line, compared with Fig. 225 [left] for a chased line; Fig. 90 (p. 121) shows further 
examples of chased lines). Gold can be engraved with an iron or steel tool, but it was not practical with the copper 
or bronze tools of the ancient Egyptians (Stone). In vessel 255 the inscription appears to have been engraved before 
the rim was soldered on. 

Poorly formed inscriptions were noted on excavated copper, bronze, silver, and gold objects by the authors in 
their comparative studies, but those had not been made with a graver, unlike the inscriptions on the gold vessels and 
bracelets here. 

Annotated elements 

While a few of the authentic rosettes had marks in their back plates (pp. i66f .), none of the rosettes below did. 
Virtually all the ancient drop elements had ticks or punches (p. 171); all back plates on drops here had punches 
(298—9) but they are more widely spaced at the same time that there is often a pattern to them. 

Inlay 

Stone, glass, and ivory or bone inlay occurs in the items below, usually cut carelessly (281, 283-97, 3^5 » 315)- In 
some instances, single cloisons were filled with multiple bits of inlay (294—5); ^ number of elements had never 
received inlay (298-9). 
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Use of glass 

None of the glass inlay had signs of wear, and some had file marks. Two that were tested for composition were 
modem (Appendix 3: 289, element 2; 291, element 2); the composition of the others is similar to i8th dynasty 
glasses and an explanation is not clear. 

Red surfaces 

Two types of red coatings were found on objects believed to be modern: 

an amber, translucent, gummy substance; samples were taken from four gold vessels and ten melon 
beads (from 319) and compared v^th samples of ointment in stone vessels 53, 56, 61, 62, 81, 169. The 
results were very close, in one case identical; see Shredrinsky et al. 1991. Removable with solvent. 

a metallurgical cement (a corrosive paste for enriching the surface of gold objects) made of ochre or 
clay mixed with salt and usually iron sulfate or alum. This was found on modern objects whose 
surfaces had been artificially etched. In the case of vessel 254, a micro-sample was taken by 
Wypyski of the red material on the surface for SEM/EDS elemental analysis. The material con- 
sisted mainly of iron, along with small amounts of sodium, magnesium, aluminum, silicon, sulfur, 
and calcium, and traces of chlorine, potassium, copper, and silver. In the case of vessel 267, the 
results were similar except that sodium was not detected while traces of phosphorous were. The 
coating is not removable with solvent. 



FUNERARY ITEMS 

Mummy fittings, set of sheet gold ornaments (230—2); see p. 313 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

None of the nine gold sheet ornaments purchased by the MMA — namely 24—9, 230-2 — ^was questioned by Winlock 
(1948: 43f.), Hayes (1959b: 137), or N. Scott (Metropolitan Museum of Art 1973: 94). C. Williams noted the fineness 
of the line on vulture 231 in the early 1920s, and wondered if it were "incised" (MMA archives). 

Current understanding 

Various factors indicate that three of the nine foil amulets purchased by the MMA are modem, and could easily have 
been copied from the six good ones. This determination rests on compositional analyses, comparative technical studies, 
iconography, and condition. For Wypyski's SEM/EDS analyses, see Appendix 2. 

From the standpoint of technique, the sets did not vary in type but in quality. For example, X rays revealed that 
the sheet of the modern items had been beaten (rather than rolled) but the metal had not been substantially worked; 
thus they were stiffer and heavier than the other two sets. Furthermore, they were always thicker, as measured in 
average inches by Cleveland/ Grossbard: 



falcon collar vulture breastplate bandage amulet 

highest quality .0073" (24) .0071" (25) .0031" (26) 

medium quality .011" (27) .0052" (28) .0043^(29) 

modem .0115" (230) .012" (231) .0079^(232) 



Another feature studied was the manner in which the gold sheet had been cut. Microscopic analysis showed that 
the edges of the three below had been cut with chisels rather than scissors (Baines), yet the cutting was not sure, the 
edges were very sharp, and burrs were left. In the small vulture applique of Tutankhamun, the edges are ragged too, 
possibly because the tool was not very sharp, but a complement of long chisel marks and short chopping marks to 
cut the gold are present in the vulture applique that are lacking here (Fig. 90a, p. 121). 
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The decorative lines on the bad set also differed from what would be expected. They were made with two finely 
pointed tools that yielded scratchy lines unlike the smooth, assured line of an experienced chisel user (Fig. 90a shows 
sure lines from a more rounded tool). M. Keene suggested in 1980 that the scratchy line had been made with a piece 
of sharp stone (flint?) rather than a metal tool. Stone's suggestion was that the tool may have been pulled Hke a 
scriber rather than pushed like a chisel. The result in any event is that the falcon and vulture lack the plasticity that 
comes with using a variety of tools and working both sides of the sheet. 

Concerning design, the outline of falcon 230 matches that of falcon 27, to the extent that both have suspension 
rings on the back of the head (although larger and more obvious on 230 than the one remaining on 27). As for the 
vulture breastplate 231, it has many of the negative technical characteristics of falcon collar 230, but in addition, its 
body is inorganically conceived and its beak and claws are misunderstood. One of Tutankhamun's vulture collars 
had proportionately large legs, however (Carter 256e; Carter 1927: pL 79b [top]). Finally, the bandage amulet 232 
follows the shape of medium-quality example 29, although it is extended toward the top. 

Beyond negative technical and design aspects, the three ornaments below lack convincing signs of wear. There 
are red surfaces that appear to be silver-gold sulfide; but it should be noted that this product is an indication of com- 
position and environment rather than age. The red fingerprint on the recently cleaned mask of Tuya in the Cairo 
Museum (Saleh and Sourouzian 1987: no. 145) is thought to be an example. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that three sets of sandals and three incomplete sets of stalls are still considered 
ancient (32—7). This implies that there should have been a falcon collar, vulture, and bandage to go with a third set 
of sandals and stalls. The missing set could have been in such poor shape that it was melted down; it could have been 
lost. Most likely it existed. 



230 Open-shaped falcon collar 
Fig, 237b 

MMA 26.8.100 (P 104). 

Provenance Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions W 38.0, Th 0.26-0.30 mm. 

Manufacture Shape and dimensions similar to 27. Gold 
quite stiff and thick, appears to be worked from front 
only; work-hardened and hammered from two directions 
(Baines). X rays show less features than on falcons 24, 27. 
Back side of heads burnished in many directions. Eyes in 
repousse but much of decoration on front scratched: lines 
delineating cylinder beads very fine, often reinforced, 
and outlines of pendants and eyes also done in short 
strokes (with a less square and more rounded tool, 
according to Baines). Suspension by means of rather 
thick metal rings that grip collar edge. Ghost lines on 
back are shallower for cylinder beads, deeper for drops 
and head detailing. 

Condition Red film on front and back. One ring torn 
off, pool of gold solder nearby. Impressions of finger- 
prints on front, those on back probably also from fingers. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 24 (top). 

231 Breastplate, vulture with straight wings 
Fig. 237a 

MMA 26.8.103 (P 107). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions W 37.0, Th 0.22-0.32 mm. 
Manufacture Vulture looks to the right, but otherwise 

has scheme of 25 with a large head and flared wings. 

However, lower part of body below wings is larger here. 



and underside of beak is misunderstood, as is the area 
surrounding the shen-signs, which should be claws. Gold 
stiff and thick, despite Winlock's statement that it would 
have conformed to a body (1948: 43f.); X rays indicate 
little hammer work. Apparently outline of bird sketched 
on sheet first, then sheet was cut outside the perimeter; 
edges poor although chisel-cut (Baines). Top edge cut 
with percussive strokes, in contrast to longer strokes on 
falcon 23 1 ; perhaps tool had square rather than slanted tip 
(Baines). Where left leg extends, cut goes into body. 
Most of design on front scratched with very fme-pointed 
tool; detailing is poor. Eye redone, beak misunderstood; 
less skill shown than on falcon. Lines detailing long 
feathers and U-tipped covert feathers deep; ghost impres- 
sions on back vary. Burnishing horizontal, except for tail 
feathers where vertical. 
Condition Reddish patina and reddish accretion; finger- 
prints; cloth impressions on front of right leg and in 
shen-sign? 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 25 (center). 

232 Flared bandage amulet 
Fig. 237c 

MMA 26.8.106 (P 109). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 

Material Gold sheet (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions H 15.0, W 10.6, Th 0.17 mm. 

Manufacture Design similar to 29. Sheet very stiff and 
thick, X rays show^ few features, indicating metal of even 
thickness v^ith little hammer work; no evidence of 
rolling. Considerable directional burnishing with scraper; 
edges cut with chisel from one side (Baines). 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 23b (right); Hayes 1959b: 
137, fig. 74; Brier 1980: fig. 16. 
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Mummy fittings, two scarabs (233-4); see p. 314 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance; acquired with lapis example 214. 
Previous assessment 

Winlock described the gold scarabs as *'fresh as the day [they] were made" and considered them for everyday wear, 
along with the lapis scarab (Winlock 1948: ayf.). Hayes also considered all three ancient (1959b: 134). 

Current understanding 

The gold scarabs have the same problem as the lapis lazuli example (214), namely, that there is no excavated parallel 
for a medium-sized, uninscribed scarab on base plate with transverse hole. However, in the case of the gold exam- 
ples, technical features are damning. The backs were cast, and their frosty surface is the product of artificial etching 
(Stone). Their horizontal tubes were flattened when they emerged from the sides. 

As for design, the gold scarabs are poorer versions of the lapis example. There are diflerences, however. The for- 
mer have more symmetrical lines between the wings and between the wings and prothorax, but they also have less 
sharply delineated parts. The bodies blend into the bases, and the bases have more rounded comers. At the same 
time, the eyes of the beetles are delineated where this does not occur on the lapis example. Here the clypeus is 
formed as a trapezoid with serrated edges. 



233 Scarab 

Fig. 238c (right) 

MMA 26.8.88 (P 137 or 138). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L 2.75. 

Manufacture Gold is greenish, dull. Object neatly fused 
of parts: back plate, beetle, cross-wise tube. Some chas- 
ing or engraving to create details; filing. Articulation of 
legs poor. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: pi. 11 (bottom left); Winlock 
1948: pi. 13k. 



234 Similar scarab 
Fig. 238c (left) 

MMA 26.8.89 (P 137 or 138). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L 2.75. 

Manufacture Similar to 233. Crease between scarab's tail 

and pad below open. 
Bibliography Lansing 1940: pi. 11 (bottom right); 

Winlock 1948: pi. 13m. 



Mummy fittings, four appliques (235-8); see p. 314 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance for all four items. The three plaques 236-8 were acquired at the same time. 



Previous assessment 

Winlock considered the star 235 ancient, interpreting it as a flower with two suspension rings for a cord (1948: 25). 

He considered the three Hathor plaques unbelievably crude, comparing them to items from the Hathor shrine at 
Deir el-Bahari (1948: 28f.). He proposed that they were strung on cords, saw no signs of wear, and thought two were 
from the same die. C. Williams' notes in the MMA, written at the time she was preparing the jewelry catalogue of 
the New-York Historical Society, reveal that she thought two of the plaques were impressions from the same die 
and that the third was engraved. Hayes thought them crude (Hayes 1959b: 133); Pinch realized that they might not 
have come from Wady Qurud (Pinch 1993: 165). 

Current understanding 

No ancient prototype for the star 235 has been found. The closest typological parallel is an eight-pointed star in the 
British Museum, which, however, was not excavated (Tait 1976: no. 178, pi. 7). The London example has often been 
compared with a five-pointed star on a diadem represented in a Fayum portrait (Walker and Bierbrier 1997: no. 46). 

As for the Hathor plaques 236-8, crude metal examples have been found at Deir el-Bahari, and several in the 
MMA were studied for quahty of line and for design (MMA 23.3.106, .156, .157). A few examples are illustrated by 
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Naville and Hall (1913: 14, pi. 24.5) and by Pinch (1993: 163-5, pi. 37). However, 237 was chased from 236, and the 
lines of 238 were engraved by a blunt steel tool (Stone). Another disquieting technical feature is the holes on two 
plaques; they are exceedingly round and are drilled, with a very even donut surrounding them. SEM/EDS analysis 
of samples from two of the plaques indicated a very high copper content (Appendix 2). 

The design of a cow walking left is atypical, although one excavated example has been located (Patch 1990: 
no. 38b). The sun disk is very round (cf Sekhmet-pendant 301), the horns are obscured by the disk, a uraeus 
emerges from the horns in an unconvincing manner, the top of the cow's head lacks articulation, and the hooves 
and tail are crude. These features also occur on the hatched plaque 238, where, however, the ear is miniscule and 
the body box-like. There the irises in the wdSt-cyes are very round and centered, there are tiny pendant drops rather 
than proper falcon markings, and the outline of the eye (including cosmetic line) is fish-shaped. 

Similar features were seen on a plaque at the time of the 1983-88 purchases (p. 114): leftward orientation, wide 
outline for the wdDt-eyes, poor hooves and tail, drilled suspension holes with the burr pressed into a donut, and 
engraved lines. Other negative features on this plaque were the animal's foreleg continuing into the body, and a 
lotus around the neck drawn like an oar (cf Pinch 1993: pi. 37b for a more lively example). 

All four of these plaques could have easily been inspired by the Deir el-Bahari examples found earlier in the century. 



235 Seven-pointed star 
Fig. 238b 

MMA 26.8.75 (P 50). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions W 4.2. 

Manufactup^ Top is a repousse sheet with frosty 
surface. The back was cut larger than the front, quite 
raggedly. The seven granules, somewhat flattened, were 
made on a pad (according to Baines) and are very pris- 
tine; they are soldered on, not fused, and grain growth 
at the star tips suggests a high temperature. The back 
plate has eight large holes, too large for air holes, pushed 
from the inside out. Two overlarge suspension rings are 
soldered to the back plate. In addition, four tiny holes 
were drilled at the perimeter, one after a false start; their 
function is unknown. 

Condition No signs of wear. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: fig. 9; Winlock 1948: 25, 
pi. I2c; Hayes 1959b: I33- 



236 Hathor-cow plaque 
Fig. 23 8d (center) 

MMA 26.8.109 (P 113). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions W 4.7, H 3.7. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 13X. 

237 Duplicate Hathor-cow plaque 
Fig. 23 8d (right) 

MMA 26.8. 1 10 (P 114). 

Material Gold (pale). 
Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Dimensions W 4.7, H 3.7. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 13 v. 

238 Hathor-cow plaque with wd^t- eyes 
Fig. 23 8d (left) 

MMA 26.8.1 1 1 (P 115). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions W 4.7, H 3.6. 
Manufacture Attachment holes punched. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi, 13W. 



Mummy fittings, six wd3t-pendants (239-44); see p. 314 

Provenance 

Acquired together in 1921 (P 141, 142, 143, 144, 145 or 146). 



Previous assessment 

Winlock saw that there were no signs of wear, the suspension rings were exceptionally large, and the eyes remark- 
ably uniform (1948: 28). Originally the items were thought to be for a girdle, but were later understood as pendants, 
an opinion followed by Hayes (1959b: 133). 



Current understanding 

The walls and suspension ring of each amulet is thick and heavy, however X rays did not reveal evidence of casting. 
Details indicate that two molds were used for the tops — one for the right eyes and one for the left. The measure- 
ments of all amulets are close: the left eyes 4.2 x 3.5 and the right eyes 4.4 x 3.5. Front and back plates were hard- 
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soldered together, and a loop then soldered to the top. The joins are very well done, with very little filing, although 
X rays reveal an interior build-up of material along the joins. Some of the suspension loops and top plates are 
deformed. An air hole was placed on the top edge of each amulet within the suspension ring. All surfaces are frosty, 
having been artificially etched (Stone). 

Smaller prototypes for these objects were at hand in 19 16 from the Valley of the Kings. Daressy recorded seven 
types of faience pendants from KV 55, some with suspension rings, others not pierced in any way, all made in pairs 
and measuring 2.5-3.5 wide (T. Davis 1910: 28f no. 24; JdE 39644, SR 2677; Martin 1985: 118 no. 21). In the 
tomb of Tawosret, two electrum pairs had been found, 2.5-2.7 W (Vernier 1925: CG 52685-6). 



239 Right-facing wd3t-eye 
Fig. 238a (upper left) 

MMA 26.8.82. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions See above. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: fig. 9 (left); Winlock 1948: 
28, pi. i3p. 

240 Right-facing h^^t-eye 
Fig. 238a (lower left) 

MMA 26.8.83. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions See above. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: fig. 9 (right); Winlock 1948: 
28, pi. i3t. 

241 Right-facing wdSt-eye 
Fig. 238a (center left) 

MMA 26.8.84. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions See above. 

Condition Dented in "curl" area, a presumed stylization 

of the extension of the crown of the falcon's head. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 28, pi. i3r. 



242 Left-facing wd3t-eye 
Fig. 238a (center right) 
MMA 26.8.85. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions See above. 
Condition Eye crushed. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 28, pi. i3q. 

243 Left-facing wddT-eye 
Fig. 238a (lower right) 
MMA 26.8.86. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions See above. 

Condition Suspension ring flattened; cheek stripe of bird 
crushed. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 28, pi. 13s. 

244 Left-facing wd3t-eye 
Fig. 238a (upper right) 
MMA 26.8.87 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions See above. 

Condition Suspension ring flattened; eye crushed. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 28, pi. 13U. 



VESSELS, OINTMENT STORAGE JAR INSCRIPTIONS 
Six inscriptions (245-50); see p. 315 

Provenance 

Five Tuthmoside jars (71, 75—8) appeared in 1919 with modern inscriptions 245-9. A sixth jar, 69, appeared in 1920 
with different type of modern inscription (250). 

Previous assessment 

Winlock did not raise the question of forgery for any of the inscriptions below (1948: 56 no. i, 57 nos. 2-5 and 9, 
pis. 31a and 33). 

Current understanding 

The determinations of forgery rest on paleography and placement of inscription. 

Five of the inscriptions are exceedingly similar (245-9). Four are on serpentinite jars 75-8, and the fifth on 
travertine jar 71; all came to light together. 

On the four serpentinite jars, a simple frame encloses a standard inscription naming Tuthmosis III (see Lilyquist 
1995a: 15). The box frame is atypical but not unknown (loc. cit: passim in catalogue; see vessel 53 here). However, 
paleographic details are unconvincing. The legs of the 5l-bird are wooden, the head and body sinuous; the ntr nfr is 
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short, the mn-sign always has six ticks, and the beetle below it is shaped like a vase; the ^^-snake is notably languid 
because the t- and land-sign are so far below it. Further, several of the Thoth-birds raise the front leg, while the beetle 
below it looks somewhat humanoid. In fact, storage jars 49 and 56 (pp. 204, 206) — ^believed to be from Wady 
Qurud — have similar inscriptions, even to the lack of door bolt-034 in the cartouche; also, jar 59 (p. 207) lacks the 
middle legs of the scarab in the second cartouche. But these inscriptions have more Hfe than those below. 

The placement of inscriptions on these four jars is not canonical either, being somewhat low on the vessel. In 
addition, that on the jug should be opposite the handle, not off-center at the side (cf Lilyquist 1988b: fig. 9). 

The other example of a modern inscription, 250, is a single column that was incised with a much sharper tool; 
it is again set low on the jar. The narrow frame, thickened along the top, is slightly askew and also set slightly low. 
The spacing of signs is especially problematic: several lines extend further than warranted; the cartouche ring is sepa- 
rated from its tie; the top of the "^nh-sign virtually touches the horizontal line of the cartouche. Other observations 
are that the mn-sign is irregular (more so than drawn); the scarab forelegs are considerably wider than the hind legs; 
there is no tick in di and hnw is written only with h, while the apparent !^-sign is schematic. In fact, horizontal 
cracks and abrasion may be responsible for the diagonal part of the /4-sign, in which case the original sign would 
have been no more than two parallel lines, one above the other. 

This inscription may also have a prototype in ajar believed to have come from the tomb, one that came to light 
in 1919 (61, p. 208). Hnw there is also abbreviated. 



245 Inscription on MMA 26.8.12, Cat. 75 
Fig. 239a 

246 Inscription on MMA 26,8.14a, Cat, 76 
Fig. 239b 

247 Inscription on MMA 26.8.16a, Cat. 77 
Fig. 239c 



248 Inscription on MMA 26.8.13, Cat. 78 
Fig. 239d 

249 Inscription on MMA 26.8.10a, Cat. 71 
Fig. 23 9e 

250 Inscription on MMA 26.8.23a, Cat. 69 
Fig. 23 9f 

Inscription "Good god {mn-hpr-r*^], given life; hnw, 3[V2]." 



VESSELS, PRECIOUS EXAMPLES 

Twenty-one gold vessels (251-71); see pp. 272f , 275, 3i6f 

Provenance 

Fifteen vessels in the MMA have the standard early provenance (251-6, 260-2, 266—71); six others v^ere acquired by 
the MMA (257, 263), St. Louis (258, 264), and Virginia (259, 265) in the late I950s-early 1960s v^ith a Wady Qurud 
provenance. The latter six were noted by Keimer (1949: 139). 

Previous assessment 

Winlock believed that the vessels he published were for drink, at the same time that he remarked on the uniformity 
of their size and shape, clumsy proportions, varying weights, and poorly written inscriptions naming mn-hpr-r"^. He 
concluded that they were models (1948: 58f.). Hayes simply referred to them as drinking vessels (1959b: 139). In 1976, 
Bruce Williams noted that some vessels had '*really poor inscriptions and poorer proportions," 
Museum records state that 269—70 were washed before coming to the Museum. 

Current understanding 

In 1982, the MMA announced that seventeen gold vessels that had been believed to have come from the Wady 
Qurud were, in fact, modern (Brenson 1982; Egyptian Gazette 1982; Hamlyn 1982; Wallach 1982). The problem 
lay not so much with the forms — although the ring-based composite bowl, round-based cup with pedestal foot, and 
composite jar with pedestal foot were particularly poorly shaped types (Figs. 24ig, 24ob-c, 241c respectively). Nor 
did the problem lie so much with the facts that the vessels came in sets of three, were all of one material and size, 
and included full-scale shapes such as the beakers, as well as models, such as the tall-necked jars. 

The greatest problems were compositional and technical. The gold of three vessels sampled was of high purity 
(Appendix 2); one was of 22 karat (261). Further, the solder on the vessels (see below) was hard solder with a very 
high copper content (see comments on joining, pp. 274—7). 
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Technically, the wall thickness was quite uneven at the same time that the weight of each vessel was surprisingly 
close (about 100 grams), Winlock notwithstanding. This raised the question of whether the basic stock had been 
ingots (Stone). One vessel showed evidence of rolling (Fig. 222b, p. 273), but virtually all had obvious hammer 
marks that did not follow a rational pattern (Fig. 222a; see pp. 122 and 274). Hammer marks would normally have 
been smoothed and polished away by an ancient goldsmith, after a shape had been beaten out with hammers of suc- 
cessively smaller radii. In addition, there was herringbone patterning (Fig. 222c) and random peck marks (Fig. 22 le), 
presumably inflicted to indicate wear. The surface was frosty from artificial etching; the rims were hard-soldered on 
rather than turned outward or folded under (Fig. 221a— c). In the case of composite bowls 254—6 and composite jars 
269—71, waU angles had been reinforced with solder. Finally, inscriptions were engraved with a burin (cf. Fig. 22 if 
[above] with the chased 173 on p. 236 [bottom left]), and in one case seemed to antedate the hard-soldered rim (255). 

However, it was not only the use of a non-ancient tools and techniques that damned the objects but also the 
inscriptions. All had the same content and format, one known on a few storage jars (Lilyquist 1995a: nos. 92, 98) and 
a number of precious vessels (87-9, 92, 94—7, 103, pp. 2i4f , 217—9). On the lid of precious vessel 93 (p. 216), the 
top of the frame is a;?^-sign made with two parallel lines, but on the gold vessels, the frame is sometimes a box, a 
rectangle with abbreviated ticks, two parallel lines, or, most unusually, a rectangle without its top line (cf contem- 
porary stone and faience vessels — Lilyquist 1995a: passim in catalogue; Petrie 1937: pi. 12; Carter and Newberry 
1904: CG 46206 — and later gold vessels, Miiller and Thiem 1998: figs. 444—5, 450). The placement of the panel on 
the vessel wall was also irregular, being unusually high and of varying proportions. 

As for the paleography on the gold vessels, it is clumsy at the same time that it is curiously regular. For example, 
often the layout is crowded or the inscription is pushed up against the rim (Figs, 22 if [right], 240a, 241c— h); in other 
inscriptions the signs are surrounded by extra space (Fig. 22 if [left]). Individual signs, when compared with the 
authentic examples cited below, show the beetles' bodies as large and blocky rather than made of separated parts, 
with vestigial middle legs and front and back legs usually terminated by several digits (Fig. 22 if [left]). The flag often 
tilts upward, and the sun disks are round rather than oval. The shen-tic is usually of even width with squared-off 
ends; the cartouches are oversized (also c£ the ornaments of pp. 236f with vessels in Figs. 22if [left] and 240a— b and 
d, and bracelet on p. 326). 

In general, there is little variation in line width, sign shape, and sign placement in the gold vessel inscriptions, 
nor are there "stops" from the chaser (the indentation where the tool stops, see the interior lines of the basket on 
p. 236 in Fig. 172 [left]). The execution is labored rather than sure from experience and tradition, and there is no 
grace in the relationship of one sign to the next. In the end, the inscriptions lack life, partly because the engraved 
line is often of constant width and is shallow, owing to tentativeness (cf the scratchy line of Fig. 22 if [left] with the 
sure line of the excellently chased ornament in Fig. 173 [left]; they are roughly comparable in scale). 

Excellent inscriptions on objects believed to come from Wady Qurud offer useful comparisons. Closest in scale 
and material are those on the falcon terminals 129 (p. 231) and hinged gold ornaments 141— 3 (also closest in type; 
pp. 23 6f.). The latter are the presumed models for the inscriptions of gold vessels 251—71 and gold bracelets 310 (p. 
326). In addition, the larger inscriptions on silver ritual vessels 13-5 offer good parallels (p. 195; Lilyquist 1991: fig. 
22; Lilyquist 1988b: figs. 63-4), as do the inscription on vitreous vessel 93 (p. 216) and travertine jars 54, 57 (pp. 

206f). 

Dorman drew attention to the fact that smaU-scale hieroglyphic inscriptions on minor arts are formed differently 
than inscriptions on large stone monuments. This is clear to the Egyptologist studying ink on papyrus or textile 
(cf. Franco 1988), chasing in metalwork, delicate carving of stone and vitreous materials, and glaze on faience. But 
the paleography on the gold vessels does not belong with the style of small-scale inscriptions, and Dorman suggested 
that this paleography had its origins in the Theinhardt font that was based on monumental Saite period texts and first 
published in 1875 (ZAS 1875: section L). This font was used by various Egyptological journals in the first part of the 
20th century, and printed the cartouche of Tuthmosis III in a 19 15 article of the JEA (Hall 191 5: 148), a year before 
the Wady Qurud tomb was found and robbed. Figure 223 illustrates that cartouche, beetles from the Theinhardt font, 
and beetles from the Gardiner font first published in 1928 (Gardiner 1928: section L). The English font was based on 
1 8th dynasty Theban hieroglyphs, and shows the beetle to be less broad proportionally, its middle legs more devel- 
oped, and its head more rectangular. 

The inscriptions on the vessels were made by several people, but it cannot be said that any group was convincing. 
The round-based bowls 251-3, semi-restricted cups 266-8, and ring-based composite bowls 254-6 has inscriptions 
that were quite similar one to the next. At the same time, one of the beakers among 260-2 and one of the com- 
posite jars among 269-71 had inscriptions differing from those of their partners. For further discussion of inscribed 
precious-metal vessels, see Lilyquist (1988b). 

Many vessels have a red metallurgical "cement" on the surface, as well as a red organic residue that was traced to 
the ointment in the storage jars (see p. 278). 
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251 Round-based bowl 
Figs. 240a, 240c 

MMA 26.8.56 (P 186, 187, or 188). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 3.7, Diam 12.7. 

Manufacture Beaten out from one piece; self-rim folds 
inward. Center of base interior has an orientation point; 
surrounding it are three incised circles. Point on exterior 
not visible, but at least seven circles there. Dull finish; 
tool marks mainly confined to rim area, being file and 
parallel chisel scratches. 

Insc:riptic:)N Rectangular frame Hsts to one side; spacing 
of signs fair. 

Condition Certain amount of red residue on exterior 
near rim. 

252 Round-based bowl 
Figs. 22ib, 24oe 

MMA 26.8.57 (P 186, 187, or 188). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions H 3.7, Diam 12. i. 

Manufacture As 251, including three circles inside 
and seven outside, but points preserved on each sur- 
face. Extensive manipulation of rim, v^hich was hard- 
soldered on. 

Inscription Similar to 251. 

Condition Certain amount of red residue on exterior. 

Bibliography Winlock 1939: 22, fig. 4; N. Scott 1944: 
fig. 17; Illustrated London News 1945: 24; N. Scott 
1973: 151; Lesko 1977: 43; Casson 1981: 55. 

253 Round-based bowl 
Fig. 24oe 

MMA 26.8.58 (P 186, 187, or 188). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 3.7, Diam 12.3. 

Manufacture As 251-2 except that no points are visible, 
and concentric circles (three inside, seven outside) are 
faint. 

Inscription Comparable to 251-2. 

Condition Some reddish residue within and without. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 35a (bottom center). 

254 Ring-based composite bowl 
Figs. 222c, 24oe 

MMA 26.8.50 (P 116, 117, or 118). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions H 4.0, Diam 8.7. 

Manufacture Edge of applied rim, solder, and scraping 
clearly evident; carination point slightly rounded, not 
crisp; possible that vertical wall was separate from base 
with ring foot. Hammering, pick marks, delamination, 
file marks as on vessels previously described; inside base 
of vessel especially distressed by circular pattern. 

Inscription Frame consists of two parallel lines at sides 



and one horizontal line below; panel tight between 
rim and carination, with no room for top frame line. 
Cartouche ring as on 262, 271; signs crowded. 
Condition Red material from surface analyzed by 
Wypyski, see p. 278. 

255 Ring-based composite bowl 
Figs. 24oe, 24 1 g 

MMA 26.8.51 (P 116, 117, or 118). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 4.1, Diam 8.7. 
Manufacture As 254. 
Inscription As 254. 

Condition Red deposits analyzed by Wypyski as metal- 
lurgical cement. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 35a (upper left). 

256 Ring-based composite bowl 
Figs. 22if (right), 24oe 

MMA 26.8.52 (P 116, 117, or 118). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 4.15, Diam 8.7. 
Manufacture As 254-5. 
Inscription As 254-5. 

Bibliography Winlock 1939: 122, fig. 4; N. Scott 1944: 
fig. 17; Illustrated London News 1945: 24; Hayes 1959b: 
139, fig. 77; Kayser 1969: fig. 4; Lesko 1977: 43. 

257 Cup with pedestal foot 
Figs. 22 id, 240b, 240e 
MMA 58.92.1 

Source Purchase, Funds from various donors, 1958. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 8.6, Diam 7.6. 

Manufacture Self-rim folded over? Hollow foot has 
vertical seam, is joined to bottom of cup; coloration of 
solder gray. Hammer, pick, and file marks all visible as 
on vessels purchased earlier in century. 

Inscription Rectangular panel. General effect better 
than on other vessels, but frame and dt still not first 
quality, to say nothing of shape of divine flag, beetle, 
cartouche tie. 

Condition Quite a bit of red organic residue on 
interior. 

Bibliography Hayes 1958: 46; N. Scott 1964: 231. 

258 Cup with pedestal foot 
Figs. 240C (lower right), d 

St. Louis Art Museum 51.1959. 

Source Friends Fund. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H 8.9, Diam of rim 8.1. 

Manufacture Studied by Stone, Frantz, and Dorman 

in 1983. 
Inscription Similar to 262. 
Bibliography C. Nagel i960. 
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259 Cup with pedestal foot 
Fig. 240c (upper right) 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 63-56-3. 

Source Purchase, The Williams Fund, 1963. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H 8.5, rim Diam 7.1. 

Manufacture Studied by Stone, Frantz, and Dorman 

in 1982. 
Inscription Similar to 263 . 

Bibliography Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 1973: 
no. 24. 

260 Beaker 

Figs. 22 1 e, f (right); 24oe 
MMA 26.8.47 (P 69, 72, or 190). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920 or 1922. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 7.5, Diam 7.5. 

Manufacture Rim, composed of a flat ring, is joined 
to top of vessel; foot protrudes slightly. Surface has a 
dull quality. Horizontal burnishing strokes below rim 
on exterior; rest of surface textured from distress marks, 
including interior. Wall at bottom of df-sign damaged. 

Inscription Inscription framed by two parallel Unes; 
sketchy execution, poor spacing, cartouche tie misun- 
derstood. 

261 Beaker 
Figs. 24oe, 241a 

MMA 26.8.48 (P 69, 72, or 190). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920 or 1922. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions H 7.4, Diam 7.8. 
Manufacture Vessel size, fabrication, inscription, 

and damage to df-sign similar to 260. 
Bibliography Winlock 1939: 121, fig. 4; Winlock 

1948: 58. 

262 Beaker 

Figs. 22ia, 240e, 241b 

MMA 26.8.49 (P 69, 72, or 190). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920 or 1922. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 7.6, Diam 7.3. 

Manufacture As 260-1 but better shaped. Horizontal 
delamination on exterior below rim, and one vertical 
instance on interior near rim. 

Inscription As on 260-1 but with complete frame, 
including ticks at top. Double lines for cartouche ring, 
surer hand, but spacing of some signs still not good and 
beetle and tie of cartouche uncharacteristic. 

Bibliography Winlock 1939: 122, fig. 4; N. Scott 1944: 
fig. 17; Illustrated London News 1945: 24; Winlock 
1948: pi. 35a (lower left); Kayser 1969: fig. 4; N. Scott 
1973: 151; Lesko 1977: 43. 

263 Tall-necked JAR 

Figs. 222a, 225 (right), 24oe, 24ie 
MMA 58.92.2. 

Source Purchase, Funds from various donors, 1958. 
Material Gold. 



Dimensions H 7.0, Diam 5.0. 

Manufacture Separate rim; ring foot. Extensive ham- 
mering on exterior; file marks on rim and in patches 
on body; foot surrounded by pick marks. 

Inscription Frame on sides and bottom, a bit at top. 
Some signs sure, others not. 

Condition Reddish residue inside. 

Bibliography Hayes 1958: 46; N. Scott 1964: 231. 

264 Tall-necked JAR 
Figs. 240C (lower left), 24 if 

St. Louis Art Museum 52.1959. 

Source Purchased with funds bequeathed to the City 

Art Museum by Mrs. Martha Sproule Clark. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H 6.9, widest Diam 5.4. 
Manufacture Studied by Stone, Frantz, and Dorman 
in 1983. 

Inscription Very highly placed under rim. 
Bibliography C. Nagel i960. 

265 Tall-necked JAR 
Fig. 240c (upper left) 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 63-56-2. 

Source Purchase, The WiUiams Fund, 1963. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H 6.7, rim Diam 5.0. 

Manufacture Studied by Stone, Frantz, and Dorman 

in 1982. 
Inscription As 264. 

Bibliogbj^phy Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 1973: 
no. 24. 

266 Semi-restricted cup 
Figs. 24oe, 24 ih 

MMA 26.8.53 (P 120, or 121). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 5.1, Diam 8.35. 

Manufacture Rim attached separately. Hammer, pick, 

and file marks as well as delamination; parallel lines on 

bottom interior, see 268. 
Inscription Rectangular frame. Cartouche ring like 

254—6, 271 ; engraving by sure hand with a fine point, 

but spacing still poor. 
Condition Film of black and of re^ in interior. 

267 Semi-restricted cup 
Fig. 24oe 

MMA 26.8.54 (P 119, 1^0, or 121). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions H 5.1, Diam 8.3. 

Manufacture As 266. Extensive delamination inside; 
intentional distressing outside. 

Inscription Similar to 266 but panel not plumb. Extra 
stroke to proper left of panel. 

Condition Red deposits analyzed by Wypyski as metal- 
lurgical cement, see p. 278. 

Bibliography N. Scott 1944: fig. 17; Illustrated London 
News 1945: 24; Hayes 1959b: fig. 77; Kayser 1969: fig. 4; 
Lesko 1977: 42. 
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268 Semi-restricted cup 
Figs. 222b, 24oe 

MMA 26.8.55 (P 119. 120, or 121). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 4.95, Diam 8.1. 

Manufacture As 267. Pattern of parallel lines on interior 

indicates metal was rolled (Stone) . 
Inscription Comparable to that on 267. 
Condition One spot on shoulder apparently dented and 

straightened out. 
Bibliography Winlock 1939: 122, fig. 4; Winlock 1948: 

pi. 35a (upper right). 

269 Composite JAR 
Fig. 24oe 

MMA 26.8.44 (P 70-1 or 189). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920 or 1922. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 9.4, Diam 5.75. 

Manufacture Body appears made in one piece; point 
where neck meets body not well defined. Hollow foot 
separate, with vertical seam visible and lighter colored 
solder zone around join to body. Surface dull, hammer 
marks throughout, pick marks near rim. Occasional file 
marks; area of delamination on inner wall of neck. 

Inscription Framed by two parallel lines on neck of jar; 
lines run entirely to rim, starting at base of neck. Sketchy 
execution, poor spacing of signs. 



270 Composite JAR 
Figs. 240e, 24 id 

MMA 26.8.45 (P 70-1 or 189). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920 or 1922. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 9.6, Diam 5.9. 

Manufacture More finished than 269, but delamination 
and hammer, pick, and file marks are present neverthe- 
less. Bowl and neck of vessel appear to be two separate 
parts but reinforcement probably accounts for this. 

Inscription Similar to 269. 

Condition One dent in body. 

Bibliography Winlock 1939: 122, fig. 4; Winlock 1948: 
pi. 35a (lower right). 

271 Composite JAR 
Figs. 221C, 24oe, 241C 
MMA 26.8.46 (P 70-1 or 189). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920 or 1922. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions H 9.9, Diam 6.0. 

Manufacture Rim made separately. Foot interior shows 
beads of solder along vertical seam; considerable tooling 
and file marks. Larger than 269-70. 

Inscription Placement and content as 269 but frame on 
four sides with a possible tick in upper comer. Double 
ring for cartouche; rectangular bar forms the tie, as on 
262. 

Condition Surface blackened in areas. 



JEWELRY 

Rosette elements, Wady Qurud type (272-82); see pp. 3i8flf. 
Provenance 

All rosettes in this group have the standard early provenance (P 33, 84, 179, 181, 195, 198—9, 201, 203). 
Previous assessment 

These rosettes were in the Great Headdress with the credit line, Purchase, Henry Walters and Edward S. Harkness 
Gifts, 1920. 

Current understanding 

Rudolf Anthes wrote Lansing (then Curator) on Alexander ScharfFs behalf when Winlock's publication of 1948 ap- 
peared. Anthes caQed attention to rosettes that Berlin had purchased in 1925—26 (118) which included an eleventh "die 
schon Moharreb Todrus als Falschung bezeichnet hatte" (2 Nov. 1948, MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art). Scharffhad writ- 
ten the entries of the Berlin register in the mid- 1920s, and wrote Winlock also after the appearance of the latter's book: 

I remember faintly that at the same time as the purchase in Berlin one rosette was added by the dealer, 
which surely was a modern forgery, but without anything further was impossible to distinguish from the 
8 sure rosettes. So also on this territory have the fakers in Quma already "worked." (letter of 13 Oct. 1948, 
MMA Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

Presumably the rosette in question was of the type below that the author terms "Wady Qurud type," 272-82. 
This categorization has taken many years of study, and was particularly aided by the recent expertise of goldsmith 
Robert Baines. It was difficult in part because genuine inlaid rosette elements had sometimes been cleaned or re- 
paired (cf 281—2), and were highly compromised. In a few cases characterization remained difficult, notably with 
eight and one-half trapezoids in wig covering 114, and the four trapezoids of 282. 
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Essentially, the four hundred seventy-two horseshoe and four trapezoid elements in this section have the same 
construction as those from the Wady Qurud but differ in technical details. Thus it appears that the ancient and 
modern smiths v^orked in a similar manner and faced similar challenges, but that the modern one had less control 
and made use of techniques that the ancient one did not. In the modern examples, the gold is usually thin (Fig. 226a, 
p. 276), w^ith very blistered interiors and flooded hard solder that has a coppery or tav^ny hue. Numerous coupons can 
be seen (Fig. 226a [left]: left row, bottom). Often the elements have a specular brightness, perhaps because the gold 
was heated too high during soldering. In other cases, there may have been an organic substance added that changed 
the gold color to metallic green, gray, or orange. The buttons were often stamped (Fig, 226a [left]: left row, center). 

The elements in this group have very regularly shaped and pristine backs with sharp edges. They are sometimes 
of disturbingly uniform size (272, 276), and their spokes are made as Vs rather than individual bars (Fig. 226a [left]: 
left row, bottom; this feature in itself was not thought a sure sign of the forger). Thin rings were soldered in place 
with the help of binding wire (Fig. 226a [right]: upper right corner of photo), and there is no bedding material or 
inlay except in one group, where a crumbly fiUing may have been an attempt to mimic crizzled glass (279). 

The eleven groups below were strung according to appearance in 1983, when their categorization ("ancient?" 
''modern?" "indeterminate?") was still undecided. Since then, they have been identified as modem, with a few 
ancient rosettes mixed in panels 273, 276—8, and 281 (Fig. 243f shows three ancient rosettes at the top of the two 
proper leftmost rows). The trapezoidal group 282 is puzzling but in all probability modern. 



272 Forty-five rosettes 
Fig. 242a 

MMA 26.8.117m. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions Panel H 5.3, W 14.5; rosette Diam 0.9-1.0. 

Manufacture Backs pristine; inner surfaces are gold- 
orange, green, or metallic gray, sometimes blistered. 
Wire-marked rings; buttons very flat. No inlay or 
cement. 

273 One hundred thirty-five empty rosettes 
Fig. 242c 

MMA 26.8. 1 17I. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions Panel H 19.0, W 23.9; rosette Diam 1.2-1.7. 

Manufacture Blistery inner surface, metallic orange, 
gray, or green; loose solder coupons. V- spokes; thin 
wire-marked rings; most if not all buttons newly 
stamped. No inlay or cement. 

Ancient First row on proper right, third and ninth from 
top; second row from right, top; fourth row from right, 
top. First row on proper left, ninth from top. 

Condition One inlay set with wax. 

274 Twenty-seven rosettes 
Fig. 242b 

MMA 26. 8. 1 1 yr. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions Panel H 9.5, W 8.8; rosette Diam 1.2-1.5. 
Manufacture All with thin wire-wrapped rings and 

pristine backs. Interiors with black scale. Most if not 

all buttons new. 
Condition One inlay waxed in. 

275 Forty-four rosettes 
Fig. 242d 

MMA 26.8.117k. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions Diam of rosettes 1.8-2. i. 



Manufacture Backs pristine and thin, very battered, too 
fragile to string. Stock very thin, often eaten through. 
Numerous solder coupons; many V-spokes. Black scale on 
some of the gold; blue cast on others a reaction to flux or 
residue of adhesive? Flooded solder, often pink; file marks. 
Most buttons newly stamped; many rings with marks of 
wire. Some elements with cmmbly inlay like 279. 

Condition One turquoise glass inlay reset. 

276 Thirty-three empty rosettes 
Fig. 243 a 

MMA 26.8. 1 1 yn. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions Panel H 5.3, W 10.5; rosette Diam 0.9-1.0. 
Manufacture Similar to 272 but lighter-colored gold. 

Pristine backs; wire-marked rings; buttons very flat; 

no traces of inlay or cement. 
Ancient First row of proper left, third from top. Second 

row from proper right, top. 

277 Eighty-eight empty rosettes 
Figs. 226a, 243b 

MMA 26.8. 1170. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions Panel H 21.5, W 13.6; rosette Diam 1.1-1.7. 
Manufacture Backs pristine and thin, interiors blistery — 

one with an inner "floor," one with numerous coupons. 

V-shaped spokes, wire-wrapped rings, newly stamped 

buttons. 

Ancient First row on proper right: top, second, fourth, 
and eighth. Second row from proper right: top and ninth 
from top. Third row from proper right: top and fifth 
from top. Middle row: top. First row of proper left: 
second from top. Third row of proper left: third down. 

Condition One inlay reset. 

278 Fifty-one rosettes 
Fig. 243c 

MMA 26.8.1 1 7p. 

Materials Gold, carnelian, jasper, turquoise glass. 
Dimensions Panel H 17.0, W 9.2; rosette Diam 0.9-1.5. 
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Manufacture Thin backs blistery; loose coupons; 

V-spokes. Wire-wrapped rings, most buttons newly 

stamped, a few flat. 
Ancient First row of proper right: sixth down. Middle 

row: last rosette. First row of proper left: second from top. 
Condition Inlay (modern?) set with wax. 

279 Thirty-four rosettes 

Fig- 243g 
MMA 26.8.1 lyt. 

Materials Gold; crumbly inlay. 

Dimensions Panel H 7.0, W 15.8; rosette Diam 1.2-1.5. 

Manufacture Backs pristine but sometimes eaten 

through; inner surfaces orangish green. Some V-spokes, 
solder at apex in one instance. Most if not all buttons 
newly stamped; rings thin and marked by wire. Inlay is 
granular but not glassy. 

280 Two ROSETTES 

Fig. 243d 
MMA 26.8. 1 lyu. 

Materials Gold, resin. 
Dimensions Diam of rosettes 0.9-1.3. 
Manufacture V-spokes on one, with two coupons at 
center. Thin wire-tied rings; resin inlay. Flat button. 



281 Thirteen rosettes 
Fig. 243f 

MMA 26.8.117s. 

Materials Gold, carnelian and jasper, turquoise glass. 

Dimensions Panel H 6.0, W 11.5; rosette Diam 1.0-1.8. 

Manufacture Inlays — set with thick wax — prevent 
full assessment, but these features indicate modern 
manufacture: a number of thin rings with wire marks; 
one element with spokes reinforced modernly; one 
back — with V-spokes — in mint condition (proper lower 
right); several minted buttons. 

Ancient Proper left row: top two elements. Second row 
from left: top. 

282 Four trapezoids for left side of head 
Fig. 243 e 

MMA 26.8.1 1 7q. 

Material Gold. 

Dimensions Diam of rosettes i.o. 

Manufacture Negative characteristics are: pristine pale 
gold backs, often with file marks; rings usually hard- 
soldered on, several times with wire marks; rings with 
sharp edges (modern). Buttons flat. No inlay or cement. 
However, difficult to imagine how only a part of each 
element could be modern. 



Rosette elements, round-petalled or inscribed (283-8); see pp. 276, 320 
Provenance 

All but group 288 has the standard early provenance. 



Previous assessment 

These rosettes, usually with rounded petals and hieroglyphs on the reverse, are quite different from those of Wady 
Qurud-type above, 272—82, Inscribed rosettes were noted by Carter in Luxor during the fall of 19 16 (p. 47), and by 
Lansing in Cairo that December (Doc. 19, p. 36), although neither of those men considered the elements forgeries. 
Perhaps this type was meant, however, in Lansing's letter of March 191 7 ("horseshoe shaped things . . . forged in 
large quantities of late," Doc. 21, p. 37). The Earl of Carnarvon may also have referred to the type in early 1919 
(Doc. 28, p. 41), and Ludwig Keimer after 1927 (Keimer referred to seeing "une quantite considerable" of fake 
rosettes at different Luxor shops, above all with Mahmoud Mansour, 1949: I37f.)- 

Certainly by the time Winlock created the Great Headdress in 1937, the forty-three round-petalled rosettes the 
MMA had acquired were thought to be modern (283—6, not all inscribed; Winlock 1948: 15 note 5, 22). Winlock 
gave as his reasons the facts that the hieroglyphs were at right angles and that the placement of the side rings pre- 
vented intermeshing. Hayes referred to the MMA's examples in a letter of 1958 as "a tray-ful of such forgeries which 
we acquired for study purposes." According to Winlock, "a score" of other rosettes acquired in 1921 had already 
been melted down for restoration (loc. cit.); MMA records indicate that these numbered twenty. 

In 1971, Alix Wilkinson suggested that Winlock's earlier designation as forgery might have been mistaken (1971: 
219 note 3). 

Group 287 was formerly included in the Great Headdress, but none of the other rosettes has ever been pub- 
lished. Groups 283—6 were not accessioned until 1983, and comprise the forty-three rosettes Winlock cited (1948: 
15 note 5). 

Current understanding 

The sixty-six items below have a different construction than the four hundred seventy-six of 272-82. Here the 
perimeter of the element is walled by two strips (a deep, upside down U at the top, and a more shallow upside down 
U at the bottom: compare the configuration in an ancient example, p. 125), and spokes or loops forming rosettes 
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are placed within the open space. In most cases, a sHghtly curved wall is placed along the bottom edge of the rosette 
(curving upward) so that the petals appear to be circled in gold. 

Two of the six groups have rosettes often petals formed from straight spokes: one has hieroglyphs on the back 
(288) and the other doesn't (287). Group 287 is more carefully made, but both have a similar construction, see below. 

The other four groups have round petals for their rosettes. Group 283, with hieroglyphs, has each of its eight 
petals edged in gold. Groups 284 (with hieroglyphs) and 285 (plain) have every other of the ten petals edged. Group 
286 has rosettes with only six petals; in one rosette two petals are outlined by one strip of gold, but in the remainder, 
each petal is framed in gold. 

All the rosettes of this second type are inlaid with jasper. Further, all but one group has transparent blue glass 
undoubtedly colored with cobalt; that group (286) appears to have Egyptian blue. 



283 Twenty-five inscribed rosettes 
Figs. 226c, 244a 
MMA26.8.117V (P 181). 

Source Rogers Fund, 1922. 

Materials Gold, jasper (sometimes with white patches), 
very translucent light blue glass undoubtedly colored 
with cobalt. 

Dimensions Panel H 7.6, W 8.6; rosette Diam 1.3. 

Manufacture Rosette with eight round petals inlaid with 
stone and glass. Within interior of empty elements, cer- 
tain amount of flooding and blistering; elements orange, 
burned-looking; extra coupons. Solder by loops, a few of 
which are thin. A little filing, including on inlays; inlays 
chipped. Various hieroglyphs on backs formed by 
engraved lines from top surface. Placed so that the signs 
can be read, the following orientations result: 

with rounded part of element on right: one with sign 

facing right, nine with signs facing left, ten with signs 

that could be read either way; 
with rounded part of element on left: two with signs 

facing right, one with sign facing left, two with signs 

that could be read either way. 

284 Three inscribed rosettes 
Figs. 226b, 244c 

MMA 26.8. 117Z (P 181). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1922. 

Materials Gold, jasper, very translucent light blue glass 
undoubtedly colored with cobalt. 

Dimensions Diam of rosettes i. 2-1. 3. 

Manufacture Five loops placed around every other 
petal, with extra pieces of gold edging the bottom of the 
flower. Tips of petals straight rather than rounded. Backs 
pristine, one cracked. Two elements have hieroglyphic 
signs oriented ninety degrees, made from top side; sign 
on third element unreadable. Rings have wire marks and 
hard solder. Cloisons cmde, inlays too. Inlays ground, 
buttons flat. 

Condition Resinous accretions. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 15 note 5. 

285 Eleven rosettes 
Fig. 244d 

MMA 26.8. 117X (P 181). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1922. 
Materials Gold, jasper, transparent blue glass undoubt- 
edly colored with cobalt. 



Dimensions Panel H 3.9, W 8.3; rosette Diam i. 0-1.3. 

Manufacture Generally the scheme of 284, although 
only eight petals in one case. Rings substantial. Backs 
pristine and regular, two with tears. Buttons flat. Inlays 
roughly cut, ground. 

Condition Resinous accretions. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 15 note 5. 

286 Four rosettes 
Fig. 244b 

MMA 26.8. iiyy (P 181). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1922. 

Materials Gold; jasper; Egyptian blue(?) in cusps and 

between petal points. 
Dimensions Panel H 3.2, W 3.2; rosette Diam 1.3. 
Manufacture Rosette of six round petals, with an extra 

curved wall along the bottom edge. Back plates thin, 

edges sharp. Lead-soldered rings, some with wire marks. 

Very flat buttons. Surface of inlay ground, often chipped. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: 15 note 5. 

287 Seven rosettes 
Fig. 244e 

MMA 26.8.1 lyw (formerly in 26.8.1 17: P 33, 84, 179, 181, 
195, 198-9, 201, or 203). 

Source Purchase, Henry Walters and Edward S. Harkness 
Gifts, 1920. 

Materials Gold, jasper with yellow streaks, transparent 
blue glass undoubtedly colored with cobalt. 

Dimensions Panel H 4.8, W 5.2; rosette Diam 1.3. 

Manufacture Straight spokes form cloisons for ten petals; 
interior curved wall forms bottom edge of rosette. Backs 
thin but pristine, low carat gold; buttons domed. Side 
rings thin and wire-marked. Surface of inlays ground. 

Condition Resinous accretions. 

288 Sixteen inscribed rosettes 
Figs. 226d, 244f 

MMA 58.153.4. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 1958. 

Materials Gold, jasper, translucent purply-blue glass. 

Dimensions Diam of rosettes 1.5. 

Manufacture Scheme of 287 but more cmdely made. 
Back edges sharp; hieroglyphs formed there by wires. 
Most signs can be read right or left but three are definitely 
oriented right and two are oriented left. Wire marks and 
hard solder on many rings. Buttons newly stamped. Inlay 
very crudely cut and ground; excess sandy cement. 
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Broad collar units, shield-shaped elements (289-91); see p. 321 

Provenance 

Items 290 and 291 have the standard early provenance; a single 
example of 291-type appeared on the art market in 1979 (Christie, 
Manson & Woods 1979: lot 66). 

One element was purchased in 1958 with Wady Qurud prov- 
enance (see 289), It had sHghtly different details than 290-1, but 
matched a group of elements given to the MMA earlier in the 
century. Those elements were acquired by J. P. Morgan from 
Mohammed Mohassib between 1909—12, and were on loan in the 
MMA from 1912-13 (L 1239.23). In 1917 they were given to the 
MMA by Morgan's son, J, Pierpont Morgan, two years after 
the elder Morgan's death. 

Previous assessment 

All elements were considered ancient and used in the composite multicolored collar (pp. i69f , above). See Winlock 
(1948: pi. 11) and Hayes (1959b: 133) for Winlock's restoration, and Aldred (1971: pi. 65), A. Wilkinson (1971: 
pi. 34), and C. Andrews (1990: fig. 103) for Scott's that included the Morgan elements. 

Current understanding 

Parallels for the shield-shaped elements 289—91 lie in the Amenhotep III-Amarna rather than Tuthmoside period, 
both in representations (N. G. Davies 1923: pL 23; T. Davis 1907: pi. 9) and on the collar from KV 55 (T. Davis 
1910: pi. 21). Note that the latter has three rounded cloisons as opposed to one rectangular and one semi-circular 
inlay separated by a gold strip (Aldred 1971: pi. 71, cf pL 65; Miiller and Thiem 1998: fig. 69). Compare also some 
pendants excavated in Cyprus (Murray et al. 1900: pi. 5) and others purchased from the Salt collection in 1835 
(C. Andrews 1990: fig. 60). 

Other details do not support a Tuthmoside date for the elements below either: the use of gold and silver 
together, as well as the use of dark red inlay (both more common starting with the reign of Amenhotep III); 
inclusion of engraved irrelevant m5-hieroglyphs, sometimes upside down (Fig. 227); hard soldering, sharp edges, 
ill-fitting inlays, waxy cement, and file marks on the metal as well as inlays. 

Two silver backs from the Morgan gift were tested (289); they had a high silver content (92.0—92.2%) with a 
little gold (2.2—2.3%), ^i^d the remainder was copper (see Appendix 2). The other four backs tested — two elements 
from 290 and two from 291 — showed very high silver composition (98.5-99.9%) with no gold and the remainder 
copper (also Appendix 2). There are no known parallels for such a composition among the admittedly few, pub- 
lished analyses of ancient Egyptian silver (Mishara and Meyers 1974: Table i Group i; Gale and Stos-Gale 198 1: 
1 1 if). The gold parts of these same fittings were not high karat. 

While the analytical evidence thus damned the metal fittings, a clear identification of the glass was not possible. 
All glasses looked similar in having no signs of weathering at the same time that they bore considerable file marks 
and were often ill-fitting, sometimes having convex surfaces. Brill — on the basis of microscopic examination — stated 
that the glass surface itself, and the bubbles and stones within, did not suggest an ancient Egyptian date for any of the 
inlays (communications, 3 and 30 Nov. 1999). None of the inlays has the quality of the blue inlay in a drop element 
published in Lilyquist and Brill (1993: 34 no. 10 [133 above]). 

When eight separate inlays were sampled, however (Appendix 3), six of them had compositions that fell within 
the range of Dynasty 18 glasses as published by Lilyquist and Brill (cf. the copper glasses of Appendix 3 with Lilyquist 
and Brill 1993: 36-9, nos. 2, 6, 8, 11, 14, 19, 24, 28, 32; and cf the cobalt glasses of Appendix 3 with Lilyquist and 
Brill 1993: nos. 5, 9-10, 16, 20, 25, 29, 34). This appUed to cobalt inlays in 291, 289 (element i, with a slightly high 
level of Na20), but also 290 where Brill said there was no weathering at all in a series of fine bubbles on the surface 
(element 2). If these three glasses are to be considered ancient, their poor physical characteristics must be accounted 
for, and a glass source for the forger as well. Brill states that Roman and Islamic cobalt-colored glasses were soda-lime, 
and modern glass would, in all likelihood, be also. The analyses, therefore, cannot be definitive for determining date 
(communications, 16 Apr. and 30. Nov. 2001). 

As for the turquoise glass inlays, three fell within and two without the compositional range of published i8th 
dynasty glasses. Of the two falling without, that from 289's element 2 was low in Na20, MgO, and CI; was high in 
AI2O3; lacked Sb203 for opacity; and had absolutely no MgO. This glass was also high in PbO, where lead appears 

291 




Fig. 227. Modern shield-shaped backs with 
m5-hieroglyph, 1:1. Left to right, Cats. 289 
(MMA 17.190.1970a), 290, 291 
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otherwise in i8th dynasty glasses as lead antimonate. The second atypical inlay (291 element 2) was high in AI2O3, 
low in CI, had only a trace of Sb203 for opacity, and again had no MgO. To identify the source of opacity, 
Wypyski looked for fluorine and arsenic (F, AS2O3) and found quite a high percentage of fluorine in both inlays, 
corresponding to their absence of magnesium. Surprisingly, while the second inlay was more translucent than the 
first — despite the fact that it had a trace of antimony — the first could not be visually distinguished from the three 
turquoise inlays that had fallen within the range of 1 8th dynasty glasses. 

Two copper-colored glasses from the MMA's Department of Islamic Art were then analyzed (also Appendix 3), 
to see if such glass might have been the source for the two fluorine glasses, or even those that appeared consistent 
with 18th dynasty glasses. Samples were taken from two glass rods which had formerly been thought to be ancient 
Egyptian because of the similarity of their material to Egyptian copper-colored glass (Cooney 1981). According to 
Stefano Carboni (communication, May 2000), turquoise opaque glass was produced during the 12th— 13th centuries, 
and colonnettes of this material decorated the Mamluk Cairo mosque of Sheikh Mu*^ayjad (died ca. 1420 AD), Cooney 
suggested that glass repairs to that mosque were made in the late 19th century, and thus that the earlier Islamic glass 
was imitated in more modem times. In Carboni's estimation, MMA 17.194.2466 is more the color of the earlier 
glass, and its pinched shape in fact reflects the shape of a column. According to Wypyski, the composition of neither 
rod is typical of medieval Islamic glasses because of their rather high sodium and very low magnesium content. 

One final test was made, from a translucent turquoise glass made and purchased in the Cairo bazaar about 1978 
(Appendix 3). The composition was not dissimilar to i8th dynasty Egyptian glass except for low chlorine and potas- 
sium, but barium was present. 

In conclusion, two turquoise inlays are modern on the basis of composition. One of these is identical in appear- 
ance to three turquoise inlays that compositionally fall within the range of 1 8th dynasty glasses. Three cobalt-colored 
glasses fall within the compositional range of iSth dynasty glasses, but do not appear to be so on the basis of their 
surface, lack of weathering, stones, and bubbles; glass in element i of 289 is especially problematic. 

All inlays are poorly shaped and have abundant file marks. 



289 Twenty inlaid elements with double 

suspension rings 
Figs. 227 (left), 245 (top) 
MMA 17.190.1970a, 58.153.18. 

Source Nineteen pendants, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
1917. One pendant, Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley 
Bequest, 1958. 

Materials Silver, gold, ivory or bone, copper-colored 
glass, cobalt-colored glass; see Appendixes 2, 3. 

Dimensions H of element i.i (without rings), W 1.7. 

Manufacture Backs are silver, with the remaining metal- 
work gold (side walls, strip and triangle on top surface, 
suspension loops, drop pendants). Backs soldered to side 
walls clumsily, with gold wall overlapping itself at proper 
rightmost point of element. Double suspension rings are 
rounded, thick, and have file marks. File marks also oc- 
cur liberally on gold triangles. 

On the lower edge of each element is a thin ring, 
hard-soldered closed, to which a small drop-shaped pen- 
dant has been attached. This small pendant-type is made 
of three parts: back, raised front, and ring at top juncture. 
The solid back is cut for an air hole, each element is 
worn, a red coating appears to be silver sulfide, and 
Cleveiand/Grossbard observed PGE inclusions in several 
instances. (These features speak for the authenticity of 
the small pendants.) 

Each shield-shaped element has a rectangular inlay of 
turquoise glass fitted into the top cloison, a semicircular 
dark blue inlay fitted into the cloison below it, and a 
flared white inlay to their right. The inlays are polished; 
some dark blue examples are convex. Most inlays have 
file marks, especially the white. The dark blue glass is 
generally opaque, although in several elements it is trans- 
lucent and in two it has white striae. Edges of the white 



inlay are very sharp; several are notched at the top so that 
there is no inlay under the gold triangle. 
Cement is a sandy waxy mixture. 
Inscription Hieroglyphic m^-sign on back of each, right 
side up. 

Condition Some surface deposits. The single element 
58.153.18 lacks a double-bead suspension loop, while the 
remaining loop is damaged; back plate fragmentary. 

290 Twenty inlaid elements with single 

suspension ring 
Figs. 227 (center), 245 (second from top) 
MMAP 35. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Materials Silver, gold, ivory or bone, copper-colored 
glass, translucent cobalt-colored glass; see Appendixes 2, 3. 

Dimensions H of element i.o (without rings), W 1.7. 

Manufacture Backs silver, remaining parts gold. Double 
loops less substantial than 289 but also rounded, and are 
on bottom rather than top side of elements; edges appear 
cut. Gold strip and triangle on surface of element filed; 
side wall overlap is on bottom, between rings. One small 
off-center loop is on top. Silver backs filed, m5-signs 
engraved. 

All inlays ill-fitting and with file marks. Cobalt glass 
translucent; nine examples have brown surface that Brill 
states contain a conglomeration of fine bubbles in which 
there is no weathering; one of these inlays was analyzed. 
White inlays often have notch at top. 
Cement is a sandy, waxy mixture. 

Inscription On back, hieroglyphic m^-sign upside down 
on each. 

Condition Surface deposits. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 21 no. D. 
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291 Eleven inlaid elements 

Figs, 227 (right), 245 (third from top) 

MMAP 36. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Materials Silver, gold, jasper, copper-colored glass, 
cobalt-colored glass; see Appendixes 2, 3. 

Dimensions H of element i.o (without rings), W 2.0. 

Manufacture Backs silver, remaining parts gold. Silver 
backs thinner than 289—90, according to X ray. Side 
v^all overlap at bottom. File marks, bubbly surface, sharp 
edges. Double loops less substantial and sUghtly flattened. 



with binding-wire marks on them. One small loop below, 
soldered closed, holding a drop pendant composed of 
three parts — back, raised front, and ring at top 
juncture. No signs of wear. 

Turquoise glass and blue glass — all but two 
translucent — again ill-fitting. File marks. 
Cement is a sandy waxy mixture. 

Inscription On back, small hieroglyphic m^-sign, 
right side up. 

Condition Surface deposits. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 21 no. B. 



Broad collar units, elements with vase-shaped motif (292); see p. 321 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



Previous assessment 

Winlock used these elements in the composite multicolored collar (1948: pi. 11), along with the shield-shaped 
elements 290-1 discussed above. He and other authors cited in that discussion considered the elements ancient. 



Current understanding 

Parallels have not been found for the elements or pendants. Against a Tuthmoside date are the dark red and tur- 
quoise combination and the complicated design. There is also a question of function: the vertical, rectangular shape; 
broadly set, heavy suspension rings; and v^ide half-moon pendants lend themselves to the flared shape of a broad 
collar even less than the shield-motif elements above. Against ancient Egyptian manufacture are the fanciful design, 
too-substantial suspension rings, minted backs, non-economical use of gold walls, and very visible solder joins. 



292 Twenty-five inlaid elements 
Fig. 245 (bottom) 
MMA P 34. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Materials Gold, jasper, turquoise-colored glass. 

Dimensions H of element 1.2 (without rings), W 0,8; 
pendant W 0.8. 

Manufacture Each element has a vertical back plate with 
curved bottom edge; this plate is relatively thin and has a 
mottled appearance in X rays. The vertical walls form a 
vase-shaped cloison below, and two back-to-back Ps 
above; the stems of the Ps flank the broadest point of the 
base. An additional, horizontal wall separates the vase 
from the semicircles of the Ps, and a tightly rolled strip 
fills the space to either side of the vase's rim. To the top 
are attached two small loops, and to the bottom, one. 

At the top of the element there is a gold granule where 
the top of the Ps meet. Two substantial suspension rings 

Broad collar units, «€^-elements (293); see p. 321 

Provenance 

Apparently from the early purchases. 



are attached above the Ps, and a small ring is attached to 
the bottom of the element. The thickness of the elements 
is very even, with the exception of two examples. 

Attached to the lower loop on the element is a jump 
ring whose ends are hard soldered. Connected to this 
ring is a substantial suspension ring that is hard soldered 
to each side of a half-moon-shaped pendant. This pen- 
dant is formed of a raised top and flat, pierced back. The 
top is sometimes smaller than the back. Wire marks on 
the pendant indicate that binding wire was used when 
loop was soldered to pendant. 

The vase-cloison is filled with jasper, and the upper 
part of each P is filled with turquoise glass. Small bits of 
the glass fill the spaces to either side of the vase's neck. 
The cement is waxy and sandy. 

Condition The rectangular backs of the main part and the 
half-moon-shaped backs of the pendants have a minted 
quality. Some accretions on the pendants. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 22 no. G. 



Previous assessment 

These elements were not strung until Scott added them to the composite nefer-collar in 1959 (see p. 170, above). 
She recognized that the shape was typologically different from other nefers, and that these might not be authentic. 
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Current understanding 

Aside from the inlays, the present determination as modern rests on features of the nefer-sign: diamond-shaped heart, 
and circle at top of windpipe. 



293 Ten inlaid elements 
Fig. 246 

MMA 26.8.135b. 

Source Apparendy from early purchases, but exact date 

and source unknown. 
Materials Gold, yellow glass (two examples), blue glass 

presumed cobalt- colored (three examples), bluish green 

vitreous material (two examples), unknown paste (three 

examples). 



Dimensions H of each element 1.5-1.6. 
Manufacture Suspension rings are fastened to top and 

bottom. Multiple inlays fill spaces in all but one example; 

filed. 

Condition Two gold elements have tears on the back 
where windpipe thickens towards top (one with yellow 
glass, one with unknown inlay). 

Bibliography Aldred 1971: pi. 66; A. Wilkinson 1971: 
pi. 33a; C. Andrews 1990: fig. 102. 



Broad collar units, two groups of beetle elements (294-5); see p. 321 

Provenance 

The two groups below were purchased in 1958 and 1963 with a Wady Qurud provenance; those of 1963 were 
strung with modem African beads. 

Previous assessment 

Believed to be ancient, the beetles were strung by Scott into the composite multicolored collar (see p. 170, above), 
along with the shield-shaped elements 289 discussed above. 

Current understanding 

Beetle amulets have been found in graves dated as early as Dynasties i and 5 (Reisner 1908: pis. 6, 9; Hassan 1936: 
pi. 52.2; Rigault 1999; see further Keimer 193 1, 1936 ["coleopteres"], and C. Andrews 1994: 10, 23), and although 
several examples were in an early Dynasty 18 tomb at Thebes (Carnarvon and Carter 19 12: 53, pL 46.2 no. g, MMA 
26.7.1372), the best parallels for the gold-cloisoned elements with dark blue inlay below are from the 6th dynasty 
tomb of Queen Iput at Saqqara (Firth and Gunn 1926: 12, pi. 15b no. 5; Vernier 1925: CG 52749). The latter elements 
are inlaid with lapis; their height without rings measures 2.3, their width 0.6. The author could not examine these 
amulets microscopically or radiographically, thus it is impossible to say whether any beetle below is technically 
comparable and likely to be of the same date. 

No parallels at all have been found for the half-moon-shaped pendants, which also occur on 292. Their hori- 
zontal shape does not lend itself to the radiating shape of a broad collar, and their physical characteristics indicate 
modern work. 



294 Twenty-four inlaid beetles 
Fig. 247 (above) 
MMA 63. 15.1a. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1962. 

Materials Gold, lapis lazuli (in four elements), dark blue 
glass, undoubtedly cobalt-colored (in twenty elements); 
a few small pieces of faience. 

Dimensions Average H of element 2.3 (without rings). 

Manufacture Gold of fairly even thickness; X ray 
shows it to be thin. Sixteen of the elements showed 
white flecks that Cleveland/ Grossbard suggested could 
be in the bedding material. Backs made separately 
from sides, occasionally an additional cloison in the 
head area. Air holes drilled into backs. Upper and lower 
suspension rings hard-soldered on, the bottom one 
often showing wire marks. Half-moon-shaped pendants 
made of raised front, flat back with drilled air hole, 
and hard-soldered suspension ring; half-moons show 



considerable filing. As with 295, only the heads have 

single pieces of inlay. 
Condition A few inlays missing. 
Bibliography Hayes 1963: 66. 

295 Twenty-four less substantial inlaid beetles 
Fig. 247 (below) 
MMA 58. 153. II. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 
1958. 

Materials Gold; dark blue glass, undoubtedly cobalt- 
colored; a few pieces of faience. 

Dimensions Average H of element 2.1 (without rings). 

Manufacture Beedes less substantial than 294. Gold not 
of standard thickness; X rays revealed white flecks in two 
elements, as in 294. Narrow backs are bent up to form 
side walls; two strips divide the interior space into three 
cells. Hard-soldered suspension ring at top and bottom; 
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some rings filed, others — with wire impressions — show 
they were bound when soldered. Some rings reinforced. 

The bottom ring is attached to a wire loop from 
which a half-moon-shaped pendant hangs. Each pendant 
has a raised top, flat back with drilled air hole, and a very 
crude suspension ring. 



The opaque blue glass inlay is of varied appearance: 
some is granular, some homogenous, some light, some 
dark. Single pieces fill only the beetles' heads; at least two 
crudely cut pieces of glass are used to fill all other cloisons. 
Condition Many inlays missing; also, a few rings and 
pendants. 



Broad collar units, two groups of inlaid drop elements (296-7); see pp. 322f 
Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



Previous assessment 

The group of eleven drops, 296, were thought modern by Winlock in 1943, along with five additional examples. 
A note in Winlock's hand at the MMA reads "I beHeve today — Tuesday May 4 1943 at 10:10 a.m. — that these are 
false"; it has the signatures of two departmental vs^itnesses. 

Of the group of nine drops, 297, Winlock wrote on the same date, 'T don't like these either." 



Current understanding 

The author agrees with Winlock about the eleven drops of 296. Although they are more substantial than 298, there 
is nevertheless evidence of modern manufacture. However, she considered ancient the additional five he rejected; 
they were strung in falcon and lotus composite collars 129-30 in 1983. 

The color scheme of 297's inlays is unknown in the Tuthmoside period. 



296 Eleven inlaid drop elements 
Fig. 249 

MMA 26.8.220 (P 197); accessioned 1983. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 

Materials Carnelian, felspar, translucent blue glass; one 
trapezoidal-shaped inlay of ancient turquoise glass. 

Dimensions H of drop 2.65 (without rings). 

Manufacture Cloisons have fairly sharp angle between 
side walls and back, creases in side walls, and occasional 
splitting in walls and backs. Back surface has fine texture; 
beaten on cloth? Suspension rings marked with line from 
jeweler's binding wire that was used to hold rings in 
place when fastened to drop; metal used for rings was 
rolled (Baines). Solder drops and file marks. 

Inlays ill-fitting, usually convex. Blue glass varies from 
quite translucent to opaque with white streak. 



297 Nine more narrow inlaid drop elements 
Fig. 251 

MMA 26.8.219; accessioned 1983. 
Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund. 

Materials Gold, opaque yellow glass, jasper, a red brick- 
like material, translucent blue glass. 

Dimensions H of element 2.6 (without rings). 

Manufacture Drops slender, hull-shaped, with creases 
in sides. Extra pieces of gold lie on surface at top and 
bottom; suspension rings attached opposite those points. 
Crosswise strips draped over edges; these are sUghtly 
angled, very flat, and of even width. File marks on all 
gold parts. 

Yellow glass inlaid into top cloison, translucent blue 
glass into bottom; in the middle, four elements have 
jasper, and five have a red brick-like material. 
Condition Reddish residue around suspension rings: the 
remains of oxide flux? (Baines). 



Broad collar units, two groups of empty drop elements (298-9); see pp. 275, 297, 322f 
Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

Winlock (1948: I9f , pis. 9, 41c) placed these w^ith the falcon terminals 129 as a composite collar for everyday use. 



Current understanding 

Comparative studies were undertaken of MMA drops with traces of ancient inlay (later strung into 129-30) and 
drops of thinner metal having no indication of ever having been inlaid (subsequently strung into 298—9). Radiography 
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showed that the empty drops were indeed of thinner gold, and SEM analysis showed differences in texture. Visual 
examination showed differences in shape (the majority of empty ones have very straight sides and crimped edges 
along the curve), weight (the empty drops are lighter), and random punch marks (Figs. 228-9; most dots are scat- 
tered, rather than grouped and centered in a few denominations). 



298 One hundred eleven empty 

drop-shaped elements 
Figs. 224 (below), 248 (right, center, and below left), 250 
MMA 26.8.59b-i (P 130), 

Source Purchases, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H of element 2.4 (without rings). 

Manufacture Gold is quite thin; elements have a tinny 
sound when handled. Creases in walls; top edges some- 
times pushed back; file marks. Suspension rings often 
have traces of binding wire; solder, generally where rings 
join cloison, is pinkish, often blistered. Horizontal bands 
of even width lie flat on the surface. Dots in the bottom 
surface are scattered randomly from inside by flat-surfaced 
punch. No sign of ever being inlaid. General impression 
is of mass production. Dots occur as follows: 

b, twenty elements in three rows: six dots each; 

c, eighteen elements in five rows: four dots each; 

d, thirty elements in five rows: five dots each; 

e, ten elements in four rows: seven dots each; 

f, twenty-eight elements in five rows: three dots each; 

g, one element: nine dots; 

h, one element: two dots; 

i, three elements in one row: three dots each. 

Four pendants (300-3); see p. 324 

Propenance 

Standard early provenanace. 



Condition No residue, generally unworn. 

299 Twenty-three slender and empty 

drop-shaped elements 
Figs 228 and 248 (three groups in upper left comers) 
MMA 26.8.59j-l (P 85). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H of element 2.5 (without rings). 

Manufacture More slender in shape than 298, with 
heavier stock and sharper angle between backs and sides; 
cross bands more curved. Interiors have a shiny, dark 
reddish purple cast; surface is blistered. Radiograph shows 
metal to be thicker than 298, but thinner than elements 
considered ancient. Solder is pale yellow. The tool used 
to make dots was larger and flatter than that for 298. 
Dots occur as follows: 

j, six elements in one row: three dots each; 
k, seven elements in one row: five dots each; 
1, ten elements in one row: four dots each. 

Condition No residue, and no evidence of ever having 
been inlaid. 



Previous assessment 

Winlock believed all four pendants were ancient (1948: 27), as did Hayes (1959b: I33f ). The former scholar did 
have questions, however. Because of the unique form of the menat-shdipcd example (300), he wondered whether 
the object wasn't part of a more complicated piece of jewelry. The Sekhmet-pendant 301 seemed poorly worked 
to him, without wear on the suspension ring. (A. Wilkinson wondered if the pendant could have been a pectoral 
substitute, 1971: 138.) His assessment of the Maat-pendant 302 was more positive: he found it less crude than the 
Sekhmet-pendant, and noted wear on the suspension tube. But for the shen-2imn\et 303, he considered the four 
(cobalt-colored) glass inlays crude, and removed them in 1939 because he thought them modern. 

Current understanding 

As Winlock noted, the m^M^-shaped pendant 300 is unique (see description below). In addition, its composition 
is not known in the 2nd millennium bc, when refining was not practiced. The pendant is 99.6% gold and has no 
silver, therefore, is close to the 23 H karat used in Egypt during the early part of the last century (Lucas 191 3: 88). 
According to Lucas, this standard was purer than anything met with in England — where 22 karat was the highest 
purity — and was used in Egypt chiefly for bracelets and for veil nosepieces. 

The Sekhmet-plaque 301 has various negative technical features (outlined below) but also has anomalous icono- 
graphic features: a very round sun disk, a front-heavy uraeus with a thick body jumping to a thin line, a top-heavy 
goddess with tiny hands and feet, and an inorganic scepter. 

The Maat-pendant 302 also shows poor iconography: the shrine is not detailed, the hand emerges from the knee, 
the proportions of the wig are mean. 

Concerning pendant 303, the 5/ze^z-amulet was popular in late Middle Kingdom royal and private burials at 
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Fig. 229. Three groups of modern empty drops with punch marks in 
backs, Cat. 298. 2:3 
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Dahshur (Vernier 1925: CG 52922, 52957), Lahun 
(Brunton 1920: pis. 2-3), Lisht (Mace and Winlock 
191 6: pi. 22), Abydos (Garstang 1 901: pi. 3, Bourriau 
1988: no. 163), and Thebes (Carnarvon and Carter 1912: 
pi. 51). No excavated examples have been found dating 
later than that period. The amulet-type is also present 
in the Hyksos group purchased by the MMA (68.136.23). 
A suspension tube that functions as a sliding clasp equips 
the Dahshur, Lahun, Lisht, and Hyksos group examples. 

When this 5/zen-amulet was acquired, its blue inlays 
vv^ere quite unevenly shaped, the low^est piece lying 
over and deflecting the top plate that covers the ties. 
In addition, the circular central v^all did not hold the 
carnelian disk tightly, and thus indicates that the wall 
was subsequently pressed into shape. 

Comparison of this amulet with examples of Seneb- 
tisy, Sithathoryunet, Renyseneb, and the Hyksos group in the MMA shows differences (Fig. 230). Amulet 303 alone 
has an exceptionally wide outer ring, wall around the carnelian inlay canted inward, scoring on suspension tube with 
sharp tool, tiny hole in back plate from front to back, and one end of C-shaped wall far from tie. 




Fig. 230. Various 5/zen-amulets in MMA, 1:1. Left to 
right: top row, Renyseneb, two of Sithathoryunet; 
bottom row, Hyksos group, Cat. 303 



300 MeAM T-SHAPED PENDANT 
Fig, 252a 

MMA 26.8.204 (P 53). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions H 5.0. 

Manufacture As illustrated in Winlock (1948: pi. 42b) 
and in Fig. 252a, the object is made of three separate 
parts: (i, left in the illustrations) a rectangular "lid" 
with a loop on top that has wires emerging from it, 
and a sleeve inside the lid holding a tube that projects 
downward; (2, right in the illustrations) a round "base" 
with wire attached to the outside, with an upright tube 
fitted into the base that slides over the first tube; and 
(3 , center in the illustrations) a sheet of gold rolled into 
a sleeve that covers the tube, thinner than the tube and 
battered by comparison. The suspension ring on (i) 
is formed of four U-shaped wires. The lid and base 
are each constructed of pieces. The base has a tiny 
hole punched into one comer of a long side that has 
been reinforced with an additional inner wall. The 
hole is reminiscent of holes on the star ornament 
235 and 5/zen-amulet 303; the purpose of these holes 
is not known. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pis. i2h, 42b. 

301 Sekhmet-pendant 
Fig. 252b 

MMA 26.8.73 (P 99a). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold (pale). 
Dimensions H 5.6, W 3.5. 

Manufacture A simple plate has a suspension ring 
hard-soldered at the top, grasping the plate from 
either side. A blunt steel tool was used to form the 
decorative line, and a file was used to enhance delin- 
eation. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: fig. 9; Winlock 1948: 
pi. I2j. 



302 Shrine-shaped pendant with Maat facing right 
Fig. 252c 

MMA 26.8,74 (P 99b). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold (pale). 
Dimensions H 3.0, W 2.25, 

Manufacture A simplified and at the same time finer ver- 
sion of the Maat-plaques in 308, with tube for suspension. 
The differences are: the goddess faces right, her right 
hand holds an ankh, and the plaque has only a vague 
shrine shape. The lines were engraved with a blunt chisel. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i2i. 

303 Shen-amulet pendant 
Figs. 230 (lower right), 2 5 2d 
MMA 26.8.139 (P 181). 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1921. 
Materials Gold, carnelian. 
Dimensions H 1.7, W 1.8. 

Manufacture A 5/zen-shaped back plate has three side 
walls fastened to it: an inner circular one that doesn't 
quite meet at the bottom; an outer, less circular one 
that has a larger space between its ends; and a flattened 
C-shaped strip whose ends terminate roughly where 
the shens tie joins the sun disk. The joins of the rings 
and the C-shaped wall are covered by a flat sheet that 
overlaps the tops of the cloisons. The outer ring and 
C-shaped wall fall within the outline of the back plate. 
The back has a transverse tube, scored vertically to 
appear as if it were made of seven loops. At the point 
between disk and tie, there is a tiny hole made front to 
back, of unknown use. There is noticeable excess solder 
joining back plate to walls and in fastening tube to back 
plate; this solder occurs in the presence of extensive file 
marks. Baines thought a good deal of heat had been used. 

Inlay is slightly domed and thin; the bezel is bent 
inward to hold inlay in place. 

Condition All residue of cement removed from outer 
cloisons; scratch marks within. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i3n. 
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Amulets, flies, and flies or lotuses (304-5); see p. 324 

Provenance 

The gold flies 304 have the standard early provenance; the inlaid flies or lotuses 305 were purchased in 1970 with a 
Wady Qurud provenance and were suspended on a modern chain when acquired. 

Previous assessment 

Winlock believed the gold flies 304 were ancient (1948: 23f.), as did Hayes (Hayes 1959b: 133), Aldred (1971: 

215 no. 86), and Scott (N. Scott 1964: 225). Those amulets were strung with faceted gold beads 316, a few lap-joint 

barrels of 317, and ring beads 211. 

Current understanding 

In Egyptian jewelry, amulets of different types are usually strung with beads of different types (as cited on p. 252; 
cf also a group from Saqqara, Kanawati et al. 1984: 64 §583:130, pL 41). Single-type amulet series, however — as for 
the five groups 304-8 below — are known. They occur in the Old Kingdom (Hassan 1936: pi. 52.2; Rigault 1999), 
Middle Kingdom (Capel and Markoe 1996: no. 25, nine lapis Tawerets), and certainly New Kingdom (Dunham and 
Janssen i960: 48 28-1-73 viii; MMA Seankhkara cemetery 1016, MMA 25.3.31 id, e). 

Concerning fly amulets in ancient Egypt, there seem to have been several types (on symbolism, see C. Andrews 
1994: 63). Small examples are known in Mesopotamia already in the 3rd millennium BC (Pittman 1998: 110-2), and 
Petrie states that they occur in Egypt in the Predynastic period (Petrie and Mace 1901: 26, 34 B 323). In the 2nd 
millennium BC, a group of flies was surely used with other amulets and beads at Lisht (LNP 805, MMA 08.200.39 
and 1 5. 3. 412, twenty faience), Saqqara (Cairo JdE 51273, different materials including gold), and Buhen (Randall- 
Maciver and WooUey 191 1: 137, 223 no. 10271, pi. 54, at least sixteen faience; 238 no. 10898b, two gold, see 
Doxie 1997: no. 61). Only one or two examples of small flies were found at Ghurab (Brunton and Engelbach 
1927: 14, pi. 21.61, Ashmolean 1921.1364, faience), Mirgissa (Vercoutter 1970: 241, pi. 26.26, two gold), and 
Semna (Dunham and Janssen i960: 96 no. 24-3-505 e, 97 no. 24-3-356 o, fig. 55, both faience). At Qustul, three 
were found with assorted other items (B. Williams 1992: 120, pi. 49c, glazed steatite); at Thebes, three of Egyptian 
blue and one of silver were also accompanied by other amulets and beads (Carnarvon and Carter 1912: pi. 73.50, 
MMA 26.7.1374). 

In greater numbers, flies were strung in the New Kingdom with two strands of ball beads: examples were found 
at Abydos (Peet 1914: 62 W2, pi. 14.4, six faience) and Sedment (Petrie and Brunton 1924: 23, pi. 48.8, fifteen silver). 

Although all of the flies above have different shapes and details, they are generally comprised of two or three 
parts — head and wings, or head, prothorax, and wings. The body may be striated horizontally or vertically, and the 
wings may be striated directionally, diagonally, or even cross-hatched. All have holes through the head or body 
rather than a suspension ring at the top. 

A second type of Egyptian fly amulet is larger and occurs in pairs; this must be what Dedi received as a military 
reward (A. Wilkinson 1971: fig. 49). Wilkinson cites several examples found at Kerma and Buhen (loc. cit., pp. 98f); 
two others were excavated at Abydos (Bienkowski and Tooley 1995: fig. 75, gold leaf-covered copper), and two — 
of gold and silver — are in the Ahhotep group (Vernier 1925: CG 52692; H, 4.4). This type is flat and simple, with 
only the head and wings delineated. This type also has holes through the fly, like smaller flies, rather than a suspen- 
sion ring at the top. 

There are, in addition, a few fly amulets with atypical characteristics. Four small gold flies from Ajjul have sus- 
pension rings at the top (Petrie 1934: 7 §17, pis. 15, 16.63—6), and three gold examples from Tawosret's tomb — sized 
between the two basic types — are comprised of more than three parts (Vernier 1925: CG 52677; H 1.7). 

The thirty-three flies below (304) are different from all those above, although sharing some of their features. First 
of all, they have separate suspension rings at the top, not an unknown feature on pendants, and the rings are, in fact, 
formed like some excavated parallels (the back plate extends upward slightly, and then a C-shaped ring fits against it 
above the front plate, forming a complete ring). But the fly amulets below are shaped like upside down Vs, with 
individually raised parts within the V outhne. The parts include two eyes, three knobs below them, a vertically- 
striped body made of a triangle divided horizontally into two parts, and, finally, two diagonally-striated wings. The 
eyes and knobs are larger than the two-part body below them. 

In addition, each pendant is exceptionally like the next. Most air holes are in the upper right corner of the back 
plate near the ring; a few are in the upper left, and a few do not go though the sheet. X rays revealed the metal to be 
quite thin, with three spots of radio-opaque material — at the head and at each wing tip. Upon investigation, the 
cause of these spots was revealed to be coupons of hard solder, probably a copper-silver alloy (Stone). 
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The thirty-three flies are similar to, but slightly different from, two examples seen on the art market in the 1980s 
where the air hole was in the center of the back plate (p. 114, Fig. 88d). 

The second set of amulets (305) — ^purchased in 1970 — is quite different but is also considered modern. These 
amulets are more decorative and may represent lotuses rather than flies; the round cloison at the top speaks for a fly 
head more than the calyx of a lotus. On the other hand, the triangular shapes below the heads conform with neither 
fly nor lotus; this ambiguity is a negative feature. 

The MMA owns a second group of inlaid lotus-like pendants that lacks straightforward cloison formation and 
has ambiguous design (MMA 15. 1 19.6). These pendants were a gift in 1915 from Mrs. Emma B. Andrews, Theodore 
M. Davis' companion in Egypt, and are quite finely made. Each has a back plate that extends upward to form a tab 
against which a suspension ring is joined, not unlike the detail on the set of thirty-three flies. Perpendicular to the 
back plate are strips forming six individual cloisons. The resulting design is recognizable as a lotus, but the blossom 
has a broader shape, fewer petals, and a more rounded base than lotus pendants from Tanis (Montet 195 1: pi. 28f ; 
Ministere des affaires etrangeres 1987: 243). The inlays on the MMA pendants are transparent green glass streaked 
with white, ground on the surface so as to appear opaque. Superficially like Roman glass (the jewels were acquired 
as "Empire with Roman glass inlay"), their cement is waxy and sandy. A larger, more substantial version with differ- 
ent inlay was auctioned in New York as "six gold and cloisonne lotus pendants of modern origin" (Sotheby's New 
York 2000: lot 144). The gold work of the latter was very competent except for file marks around the edges. 



304 Thirty-three flies 
Fig. 253a 

MMA 26.8.64a (P 37). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 

Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions H of fly including ring 2.0, W of fly i.i. 

Manufacture Metal has gray patches among orangish 
green areas that are reminiscent of colors on modern 
rosettes 272-82, perhaps from high heat or use of organic 
coating. Holes often at wing tips and in head area; some 
open seams; two wing tips with reinforcements. Excess 
solder; wire- wrapped rings. 

Condition Several crushed. Previously strung v^ith 211, 
316, selective 317. One fly not accounted for in 1998. 

Bibliography Winlock 1935: fig. 13 and 1948: 24, 
pi. I4f; N. Scott 1964: fig. 5. 

305 Nine inlaid flies or lotuses 
Fig. 253b 

MMA 1970. 169. 71- 79. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1970. 

Materials Gold, red glass, jasper(?), turquoise-to-light 

green glass, blue glass. 
Dimensions H of elements 0.8-1.1. 

Amulets, Tawerets and falcons (306-7); see p. 325 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 



Manufacture The pendants are of three sizes: two large, 
four medium, and two small. The medium and small 
sizes have rounded tops and flared bottoms, while the 
large size has a more constricted shape. Each pendant has 
a solid back and an oversized ring fastened somewhat 
below the top. The ring's placement forces the top of the 
pendants to pitch forward rather than to lie parallel to the 
wearer's body. 

On the top surface, the walls that make up side and 
internal cloisons are of different thicknesses. One strip 
forms a round cloison at the top, and attached to it on 
either side is a second, longer strip that sometimes forms 
three, sometimes only two, points below. In the case 
where three points are formed, two back-to-back Vs 
then divide the space between the points and the round 
cloison into four triangles. When the outside strip forms 
only two points below, two correctly-oriented Vs form 
four triangular cloisons within. 

The round cloison is fiUed with red inlay, the other 
four spaces with greenish glass or, in one case, blue glass 
undoubtedly colored by cobalt. Some of the greenish 
glass has strong parallel striae. The cement is waxy and 
sandy but in one case looks ancient. 

File marks on the surface of glass and gold. 
Condition Tip of one element missing, as are some of the 
inlays. Signs of wear. 



Winlock believed the Tawerets 306 and falcons 307 were ancient (1948: 23f ), as did Hayes (Hayes 1959b: 133) 
and Aldred (1971: 215 no. 86). These amulets were originally strung into the nefer-coU^iV (see p. 169, above), later 
as individual strings with ring beads. 

Current understanding 

The Tawerets and falcons below share similar technical features: use of hard solder, filing, and use of oversized, 
pristine suspension loops on the back plate. There are a few drilled air holes and a few examples of coupons aiding 
attachment of suspension rings. 
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Fig. 231. Various Taweret amulets, 2:1. Left to 
right, Cat. 306, two from 1982-88 art market, 
Cat. 134 



In Fig. 231, a 306-Taweret on the left is compared 
with a presumed Wady Qurud-Taweret on the right 
(134), with two examples from the 1980s art market 
(center; cf. Fig. 88a, p. 114). The Taweret beHeved to 
be ancient and from Wady Qurud has noticeable qual- 
ity. The 1980s items have flat backs with tiny air holes, 
some type of packing material within, and a self ring 
from the back plate. They also have corroded stress 
cracks and bitumen deposits that appear ancient. In 
comparison, the small Tawerets believed to be modern 
(306) are extremely crude. Each shows a back plate cut 
larger than the top piece, sometimes with one small 
comer folded over the front. 



The falcons of 307 are unusual in being oriented left, but not unique in this. A group of small gold birds without 
crowns was excavated at Buhen (Randall-Maciver and WooUey 191 1: 201, 234 no. 10752, fronstispiece), and the 
Carnarvon-Carter excavations in Assasif tomb 37 yielded several individual amulets with this atypical orientation 
(MMA 26.7.1375, burial 53; MMA 26.7.1384, chamber B). However, the indeterminate fat crown, round eye, and 
very large beak below together create an unshapely form. 



306 Twenty-seven Tawerets 
Figs. 231 (left), 254 (below) 
MMA 26.8.208 (P 86). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung ca, 20.5, H of Tawerets 0.95. 

Manufacture Pendant consists of a front plate formed by 
a die, a flat back plate soldered to it, and a ring attached 
to the upper part of the back plate. Organic residue 
within, and waxy green substance along many joins; 
join between back and front sometimes filed. In several 
instances a corner of what was no doubt originally a 
rectangular back plate has been folded onto the front. 
Rings oversized, with very sharp edges; sometimes there 
is excess hard solder around them, occasionally blistered 
(like the surface of boiled milk). In most elements, there 
is a hole in the back plate; this may have been cut out, 
punched with an awl toward the interior, or drilled from 

Amulets, Maat-shrine plaques (308); seep. 325 
Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



the inside out, the displaced gold then flattened into a 
very regular donut on the surface. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i4d. 

307 Thirty-nine falcons facing left 

Fig. 254 (above) 

MMA 26.8.209, -210 (P 160). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 

Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 

Dimensions L as strung ca. 35.0, H of falcons 1.5. 

Manufacture Construction comparable to 306, with 
oversized, freshly cut rings, several types of air holes, 
green corrosion at seams, flooded ring attachment, and 
filed edges. Here, however, a few excess bits of the front 
have been folded to the back, there are blistery surfaces, 
and a file has been used to sharpen the wing delineation. 
Wire on crown has draw marks. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i4b-c. 



Previous assessment 

Winlock believed these plaques ancient (1948: 23f), as did Hayes (Hayes 1959b: 133), Aldred (1971: 215 no. 86), 
and Scott (N. Scott 1964: 225). They were alvs^ays strung as a necklace with ring beads. 

Aldred proposed that they had been formed by "hammering gold sheet into a mould incised with the squatting 
figure of the goddess Maet." A. Wilkinson suggested that they were replacements for pectorals, not known from the 
tomb (197 1 : i37f-)- Reeves described them as "wholly modern" in an illustration of 304 and 306-7 (Reeves 2000: 
150). His judgment was based on "style, technique, material, and feel" (communication, 11 June 2001). 

Current understanding 

"Blue shield-shaped plaques, each bearing a figure of Maat" were noted in a New Kingdom burial at Saqqara 
(Quibell 1907: 9 no. 165). However, the shrine below is poorly shaped; the ankh is perched on the knee joint; there 
is poor delineation of the head; and the leftward orientation is unusual. To these formal considerations can be added 
technical points: engraving, labored joining (Baines), and hard soldering with little control. 
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308 Sixteen shrines with Maat facing left 
Fig. 2$ 5 

MMA 26.8.65 (P 38, 147). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919, 1921. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions W of plaques 1,4. 
Manufacture Shape of plaque similar to Maat- 
pendant 302 except goddess oriented left here. 

Bracelets, pair with box clasps (309); see p. 326 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



Tube fastened on back runs entire width of cornice. 
Flooded solder at that point is porous and scraped 
away along top edge of amulet. Lines were engraved, 
and no impression is seen on the back. Proper right- 
most plaque has a faint drawing on the back, done 
with a very fine point. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. i4e; N. Scott 1964: 
% 5- 



Previous assessment 

Winlock saw these as roughly fashioned without signs of wear, and suggested they had been made for the tomb 
(1948: 32). Hayes believed them ancient, from the coregency of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III (1959b: 104, 134). 

Current understanding 

As seen below, the design is inorganic and depends entirely on the liberal use of solder. Furthermore, the hanmier 
work has more to do with the creation of surface texture than with the formation of a bracelet, and, according to 
Stone, the frosty surface probably results from artificial etching (see general technical comments on objects believed 
modern, pp. 271-8). 

Paleographically, the signs are large, round, and ineptly shaped. Both inscriptions face right; a linear rather than 
columnar orientation for the signs would be expected. The inscription type is unknown for jewelry, and may reflect 
a temple inscription. As indexed by Meeks (Meeks 1980: 24), blocks from Hatshepsut's red chapel at Kamak have a 
columnar inscription where Amun is termed hr-ih tpw[t].f and m ipwt.f (Lacau and Chevrier 1977: 363 §640, 366 
§647). That the bracelet inscriptions were ever accepted as genuine is remarkable. 



309 Pair of inscribed bracelets with box clasps 
Fig. 257 

MMA 26.8. 131, .132 (P 40). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions OF each Diam 6.15, W 2.2. 

Manufacture The band is sUghtly flexible, and there is a 
certain amount of delamination. The long edge is turned 
down to form a relatively neat hem; an oblong plate is 
perpendicularly soldered to each end; a tube is soldered 
on the outside of it. This strip is shaped into a circle and 
closed by a box-shaped clasp. The clasp is comprised of 
an inner sleeve that slides into an outer housing. A pin 
with peened ends pierces the two parts to keep them 
together (see 217). Baines noted that one pin was drawn 
wire, bearing the imprint from rough pliers. 

Bracelets, pair with hinges (310); see p. 326 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



The clasp is attached to the band as follows: a plate 
is perpendicularly soldered to the outer edge of both 
sleeve and housing; to it are soldered two rings that 
fit on either side of the tube soldered to each end of 
the band. 

The hieroglyphs are engraved, curiously appearing 
as sunken lines on the underside as well as the top side. 

Inscription "Good god {m3''t-k3-r''] , beloved of Amun, 
the foremost of his tpwt'' {ipt is commonly translated 
"harem" but the word is also associated with other 
architectural locations) . 

Condition Washed, according to Museum records. 

Bibliography Bracelet 26.8. 131: Lansing 1940: fig. 10 
(center left); Winlock 1948: pi, i8b (right). Bracelet 
26.8.132: Lansing 1940: fig. 10 (center right); Winlock 
1948: pi. 1 8b (left). 



Previous assessment 

Winlock thought the items were possibly made for the tomb but in everyday style (1948: 32, pi. i8a). As illustrated 
there, 26.8.133 is on the left, 26.8.134 on the right (as in N. Scott 1964: fig. 14, Kayser 1969: fig. 216, Aldred 1971: 
215, pi. 85). Hayes also considered the bracelets ancient (1959b: 134). 
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Current understanding 

These bracelets are condemned on the basis of etched frosty surface, excess solder, plates on the ends of the band in 
an illogical design, and engraving as on 309 and vessels 251-71. Furthermore, the wire of the hinge is drawn, accord- 
ing to Baines. Framing lines of inscription on inner surface can be seen on outer. 

Paleography is very poor, similar to some gold vessels although generally more sketchy (Figs. 241b— c, e— g; see 
introductory remarks to gold vessels, pp. 283f ). Inscription type as well as bracelet format no doubt copied from 
inlaid ornaments 141-3. 



310 Pair of inscribed hinged bracelets 
Fig. 256 

MMA 26.8.133, -134 (P 94). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1920. 
Material Gold (Appendix 2 for 26.8.134). 
Dimensions OF each Diam 6.0, W 3.2. 
Manufacture Each half is a semicircular band with a 
thickened edge on all sides. To each plate was soldered 

Spacers (311-3); see p. 327 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 



one or two wire coils. When the coils interlock, a pin 
can close them. Curiously, the pin slides upward, resting 
against a knob soldered at the top edge of the bracelet. 

Inscription "Son of Ra Djehuty-mes [with Gardiner O34], 
beautiful of form." 

Condition Washed, according to Museum records. 

Bibliography Lansing 1940: fig. 10 (top); A. Wilkinson 
I97i:i03f , pi. 27c. 



Previous assessment 

These acacia-seed spacers were originally correlated with the clasps 215—6 and understood as parts of two belts 
(Winlock 1948: 35f , pi. 20b). A few acacia beads of carnelian and turquoise glass (151-2) — as well as many orange-, 
blue-, and turquoise-colored reproductions — were used with them. In 1958, 203 newly purchased gold acacia beads 
were added (321; Aldred 1971: 207, pi. 63). See the discussion of those below. 



Current understanding 

The spacers are comprised of beads formed like 321—2 and then hard-soldered one above the other to make a total 
of seven beads per unit. A bead in spacer 26.8.118c was sectioned, and extensive solder was found in the join that 
had a different silver-to-gold ratio than the bead, i.e., it was hard-soldered (Stone). On the exterior, this solder was 
often filed away. Porous texture seen in X ray is attributable to this solder. 



311 Twelve seven-bead acacia-seed spacers 
Fig. 260b (top) 

MMA 26.8.118a (P 161). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L 15.7. 
Condition Some dented. 

312 Six FRAGMENTARY ACACIA-SEED SPACERS 

Fig. 260b (middle) 
MMA 26.8.118b (P 161). 

Clasps (314-5); see p. 326 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance for both items. 



Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L 7.8. 

Condition Only five beads remain of each spacer. 

313 Six fflagmentary acacia-seed spacers 
Fig. 260b (bottom) 
MMA 26.8.118c (P 161). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions L 7.8. 

Condition Only two beads remain of each spacer. 



Previous assessment 

Winlock understood the sliding clasp 314 as part of a long belt, and thought there were obvious signs of wear 
(Winlock 1948: 36f). 
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As for the inlaid buckle 315, he thought it the clasp for a girdle that incorporated beads 197, 199, and 203 (1948: 
37, pi. 21; followed by Hayes 1959b: 136, fig. 73). Winlock considered the workmanship crude, and judged the 
inlay of the /z^p-shape to be decayed glass. 

Scott separated varied beads from the clasp in 1958, and used the buckle with newly acquired gold melon beads 
319 to form a different girdle, as illustrated in Kayser (1969: fig. 210) and A. Wilkinson (1971: 135 pi. 47a); see also 
C. Andrews (1990: 142). 

Current understanding 

While it is true that the inner part of the sliding arm of 314 is bent, the surface of the metal and the sharpness of the 
edges do not show signs of wear. 

SHding clasps are found among Tutankhamun's jewels (see one example in Metropolitan Museum of Art 1976: 
no, 31). The design of the clasps described below, however, is overly complicated. A number of pieces have been 
cut from thick metal and then joined, and thinner or smaller pieces have been added to make snug fits. In these 
respects, the workmanship is reminiscent of that on gold vessels 251-71, where rims were sometimes cut separately 
and soldered on, rather than being beaten and rolled outward. 

The design of 315 is clumsy (see below); the manufacture is very poor. File marks are on exterior, blistered sur- 
face within. 



314 Sliding clasp 
Fig. 259 

MMA 26.8.120 (P 161). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1921. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions H 8.9, W 0.8, Th 0.5; spacing between holes 
1. 4-1. 7. 

Manufacture Stationary element is made of the follow- 
ing parts, as indicated in Winlock's illustration (Fig. 259 
[right]): two thick- walled parallel strips (termed a— b 
here); a narrower strip joining them along the front long 
edge (c); a wall that fully closes the bottom end (d), and 
half a wall that closes the top (e); a fillet along the inner 
face of the open edge of a and b. Six holes were punched 
through c from the inside out; the burrs on the outside 
were flattened into very regular rings. Striations were 
probably formed from filing. 

The sliding element is made of a thick- walled strip 
(here termed a) with a half wall attached perpendicularly 
to it at the top end (b), A thinner strip (c) — bent into a U, 
its ends rounded — is attached perpendicularly to a, the 
top of the U attached to h. On the exterior of one arm of 
the U, a thin strip (d) is joined perpendicularly along its 
length. On the other arm, two bars are attached, with 
that at the top end (e) twice as long as that at the bottom 
end(f). 



There is excess flooding at the same time that there 
are open seams. Donuts around most holes. 

Condition No evidence of tarnish film; minimal wear. 
Some residue in crevices could be flux (Frantz). 

BiBLiOGPJVPHY Winlock 1948: pis. 20c, 42e. 

315 Inlaid buckle 
Fig. 258 

MMA 26.8.80 (P 54). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1919. 
Materials Gold (see Appendix 2), agate. 
Dimensions W 3.95, H 3.6. 

Manufacture Back plate is /ifj?-shaped, with perpendicu- 
lar strip around circumference and seam at proper right 
comer. On back side, a cmde *^nh and dd in raised relief. 
Below this is joined a semicircular agate inlay mounted 
in a gold strip. On the proper right end of the htp, an 
additional strip has been attached; a gold ring is soldered 
on it. There is a second gold ring below it, soldered to 
the upper comer of the cloisoned inlay. At the opposite 
end of the buckle, a "nail" has been soldered; its head 
projects forward and its shaft is bent around to the back. 
File marks. 

Diamond shape filled with quartzy grains. Agate inlay 
convex on both sides; polished. 
Bibliography Winlock 1948: pi. 21. 



Loose beads (316-22); see pp. 305, 327f 
Provenance 

The faceted and lap-joint beads 316-7 have a standard early provenance, although the latter were not strung until 
1958 when Scott arranged them with carnelian barrels — also from the early purchases — as 26.8.212 (see 137—40). 

The gold acacia, melon, and fiUgreed beads were all acquired as later purchases. One group of acacia beads and one 
group of melon beads were acquired in 1958 (319, 321); a second group of each was purchased in 1970 (320, 322). The 
fihgreed beads were acquired in 1966 (318). These 1958—70 purchases were alleged to have come from Wady Qurud. 

Previous assessment 

The faceted beads 316 were earlier strung with fly amulets 304 and beads 211, 317 selective. 
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Fig. 232. Various acacia-seed beads in the MMA, 1:1. Top to bottom: Hyksos group, Senebtisy, LNP 
884, Cats. 321, 152, 151. Bottom group shows 1919-22 resin and felspar purchases at ends, see p. 113 





Fig. 233. Various melon beads in the MMA, 1:1. Top to bottom: Cats. 31, 153, 
319, 320, and Carnaravon-Carter Assasif tomb 37 
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The lap-joint beads 317 were strung about 1959 with camelian barrel beads (most now in 140). This string was 
disassembled in 1983; the lap-joint beads became 317 with the addition of six similar beads from the fly necklace 
(see 211 and 304). 

Once the melon beads 319-20 were acquired, Scott strung them with the htp-huckle: 315 for use as a girdle 
(A. Wilkinson 1971: 135, pi. 47a). 

The acquisition of the gold acacia-seed beads 321—2 allowed rearrangement of previous reconstructions. The MMA 
had acquired gold acacia-seed spacers in the early part of the century (311— 3) but only a handful of camelian and 
turquoise glass beads of similar shape (151-2). Thus Winlock had had to make use of many reproductions to recon- 
struct a belt (1948: 35f , pi. 20a). When 205 individual gold acacia beads came to light in 1958 (321), Scott was able to 
form two similar belts (Hayes 1959b: 135; N. Scott 1964: 232; C. Andrews 1990: 142 [not illus.]). At that time, one 
belt was numbered 26.8.118a (Aldred 1971: 207f , pi 63) and the other 26.8.118b (A. Wilkinson 1971: 135, pi. 47c). 

Current understanding 

The faceted beads 316 are unusual, although one excavated group of gold examples has been located: it was found 
by Reisner in New Kingdom-3rd Intermediate period tomb A 533 at El-Ahiwa (Phoebe Aperson Hearst Museum 
6-22900; J. Knudsen communication, 27 Apr. 2002). Each of those beads has six facets, and appears to have gold 
sheet over a core. 

Faceted gold beads without excavated context have been noted in the MMA (ten that look similar to those from 
El-Ahiwa, with dark gray sandy core: 10.130.2996), in the Cairo Museum (nine, with a brown core: 21/11/21/9), 
and at auction (twenty, said to have iron oxide cores: Christie, Manson & Woods 1979: lot 60). Petrie stated that at 
least twenty were found with Ptolemy Philadelphus tetradrachms, but all were registered as "purchased" (S. Quirke 
communication, 4 Sept. 2000; Petrie 1927: 3 §6, pi. i; Petrie Museum of Archaeology 40653). A group of Egyptian 
blue faceted beads — also in the Petrie Museum, 4266 — is registered as from Naqada. 

The manufacture of the beads, as described below, is not ancient. 

The closest parallel found for the lap-joint type in 317 was in BSA tomb 610 at El-Ghirza (Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
E. 27-28.1913). Barrel beads from there are thin gold foil that overlap without a lap joint. A wrap-around bead, slightly 
barrel-shaped, is in MMA 26.7.1384 from Carnarvon-Carter tomb 37, chamber B. 

No parallels of any date were found for the lap-joint; the technology is modem, see below. 

Nor have ancient excavated parallels been found for the filigreed beads 318. Similar, although larger, examples 
of filigreed beads exist from the later first millennium BC (Vernier 1927: CO 53187, 53189, 53193 [from Dendera]). 
Some filigreed beads were with the faceted beads in the Petrie Museum cited above, but were also without good 
context. According to Marilyn Jenkins-Madina, filigree occurs in Iranian jewelry of the nth— 12th centuries AD, and 
is used in the 20th century as well (communication, June 2000). 

Wypyski analyzed the beads (Appendix 2) and Stone observed, "the beads are made of gold heavily alloyed with 
copper and a trace of silver. They are not diffusion-bonded but hard-soldered together with a different gold alloy, 
since the silver content of the solder is much higher than that of the beads. To hide what must have been a distinct 
color difference, the beads were then surface enriched, almost certainly artificially. . . . This . . . suggests that the 
beads are no earlier than Medieval in date." X rays showed a porous texture. 

Concerning melon beads 319-20, Stone believes that the two halves of each bead were made in a steel die, due 
to the regularity of the grooves. They were hard-soldered around the circumference, and excess solder was then 
filed away. Both groups have a reddish organic coating on the surface; it is especially plentiful on 319. A sample 
from the latter chemically matched the contents of ointment storage jars (Shedrinsky et al. 1991). 

The melon beads are photographed in Fig. 233 with two Wady Qurud groups thought ancient as well as with a 
faience string from Camarvon-Carter Assasif tomb 37 burial 13 (MMA 26.7.1365; Carnarvon and Carter 1912: 71, 
pl. 73.13). 

The acacia-seed beads of 321 have a duller look than those of 322, partly because an organic red substance was 
spread on their surfaces but also because those surfaces were artificially etched (Stone). Baines believes that the for- 
mation of the beads in both groups was the same. Each half of a bead was beaten into a die, then soldered around 
the exterior with the help of jeweler's binding wire that held the two sides together. The excess solder that formed 
around the projecting ends was usually removed by filing. A bead from 321 was sectioned in 1982; a good deal of 
modern hard solder was found in the join (Stone). These beads are lighter in weight than those of 322. 

Figure 232 shows the beads of 321 compared with two acacia-seed groups surely from Wady Qurud (151— 2), 
two late Middle Kingdom groups in the MMA (Senebtisy, MMA 07.227.130; LNP 884, MMA 22.1. 126), an 
example from the purchased MMA Hyksos group (68.136.24), and two individual beads from the 1919-22 Wady 
Qurud purchases. 
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316 Twenty-seven faceted beads 
Fig. 261b 

MMA 26.8.64b. 

Source See discussion on p. 252. 
Material Gold (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions L of string 21.0. 

Manufacture Each bead has eight flat surfaces. Several 
have sUts at both ends and opposite each other, indicating 
that halves formed in a die had been joined. Considerable 
solder on surfaces. Fine lengthwise striations are from 
modern filing. Holes at either end are pushed inward. 

Condition Facets polished from wear. 

Bibliography Winlock 1948: 24, pi. i4g. 

317 Twenty-nine lap-joint barrels 
Fig. 261a 

MMA 26.8.212b (P 96 according to Scott). 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund. 
Material Gold. 
Dimensions L of string 21.0. 

Manufacture Tube of sheet gold with overlapping 
tabs, crimped into a barrel shape. X ray showed porous 
texture. A few have marks of wire binding, applied to 
hold shape when being soldered. 

Condition Some file marks noted; organic residue. 

318 Sixteen round filigreed beads 
Fig. 26 1 c 

MMA 66.2.4. 

Source Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 1966. 
Material Copper alloy (see Appendix 2). 
Dimensions Diam of bead 0.7. 

Manufacture Two halves joined around circumference, 

decorated with soldered gold wire circles. 
Condition Wear around holes and on wires. 



319 Two hundred sixty-one melon beads 
Figs. 233 (third from top), 26 id 

MMA 58.153.13. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 

1958. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 12.5 m, W of bead 0.6. 
Bibliography N. Scott 1964: 231. 

320 Forty-five melon beads 
Figs. 233 (fourth from top), 26 le 
MMA 1970. 169. 1-.45. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1970. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 68.0, W of bead 0.6. 

321 Two hundred five acacia-seed beads 
Figs. 232 (fourth from top), 260a 

MMA 58.153.14. 

Source Purchase, Frederick P. Huntley Bequest, 

1958. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 2.575 ni; bead H 1.2, 
W1.3. 

322 Twenty-five acacia-seed beads 
Fig. 260C 

MMA 1970. 169.46-70. 

Source Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1970. 
Material Gold. 

Dimensions L as strung 31.5; bead H 1.2, 
W 1.3. 

Bibliography Perhaps Keimer 1949: fig. i. 



OBJECTS OF UNDETERMINED FUNCTION 

Two inlays(?) (323-4); see p. 328 

Provenance 

Standard early provenance. 
Previous assessment 

The provenance of these items v^as queried, so they were not accessioned until 1983 for the purpose of 
completeness. 

Current understanding 

The glass piece appears to be an inlay but the purpose of the stone object is not known. 

Concerning the identification of the stone, George Harlow^ of the American Museum of Natural History 
states that Egypt has the potential for nephrite formations, for example as small deposits in the Red Sea rift 
zones, but he is not avs/are of documented sources (communication, 17 Nov. 2000). 
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323 Segmented oval inlay 
Fig. 262 (bottom) 

MMA 26.8,218 (P 200b); accessioned 1983. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Material Translucent pink glass (Wheeler). 
Manufacture Sides and bottom ground, top polished. 
Condition Scratches in poUshed surface. 
Dimensions 3.9 x 5.1. 



324 Crescent-shaped inlay 
Fig. 262 (top) 

MMA 26.8.217 (P 20oa); accessioned 1983. 

Source Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1922. 
Material Most probably green nephrite (Harlow commu- 
nication, 23 Apr. 2001). 
Dimensions 3.0x4.0. 

Manufacture Asymmetric shape. Parallel planes are very 
flat; planes and outer edge are poUshed. Inner edge has 
file marks. 
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d* Gold box-shaped ebsp, Cat 217, Dtawing on right is shown with 
exterior view of its strip with holes. Drawing of sleeve on left is shown 
with interior view of its strip with holes. 1.5:1 

Fig. 234a-d. Various objects of indeterminate date 
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b. Felspar-inlaid 
fish. Cat. 225 





c. Gold vulture5i and ankh-sign, C3at. 224. 
Drawing, 



a. Elcctruni uracus. Cat, 223 



Fig. 235a-L\ Three pre-Tuthmoside pendants, i:i 





a. Front and back of inlaid leaf-shaped collar elements, Cat. 227 



b. CJold ear or hair ring. 
Cat, 226. Scale approxi- 
mate 






c. Gold shrine-shaped pendant. Cat. 228, Front: left and center; back: right. Drawing, 1.5:1 
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d. Red faience beads. Cat. 229 



Fig. 236a-d, Post-Tuthmoside to later New Kingdom jewels, 1:1 
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a. Vulture breastplate, Cat. 231 




c. Bandage amulet, Cat. 232 



Fig. 237a— c. Set of modern gold sheet amulets, 1:3 
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a. Six gold tWir-eye pendants, i:i. Left to right: top, Cats. 239, 244; center, 241, 242; 
bottom, 240, 243 




d. Three Hathor-cow plaques, i.i. Left to right: Cats. 238, 236, 237 
Fig. 238a— d. Modern gold items 
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d. Cat. 248; see Cat. 78 e. Cat. 249; see Cat. 71 




c. Cat. 247; see Cat. 77 




f. Cat 250; see Cat. 69 



Fig. 239a-f. Modern inscriptions on ancient storage jars, 1:1 
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e. Cats. 251-7, 260-3, 266-71 



Fig. 24oa-e. Modern gold vessels. Profiles 2:^, inscriptions 1:1 
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a. Cat. 261 



b. Cat. 262 






c. Cat. 271 



d. Cat. 270 
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e. Cat. 263 



f. Cat. 264 





g. Cat. 255 



h. Cat. 266 



Fig. 241a— h. Modern gold vessels. Profiles 2:3, inscriptions 1:1 
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a. Cat. 272 




d. Cat. 275 



Fig. 242a-d. Four groups of Wady Qurud-type rosettes, modern manufacture. 2:3 
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a. Cat. 276 




g. Cat. aTO 

Fig. 243a-g. Seven groups of Wady Qurud-type rosettes, modern manaufacture. 2:3 
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e. Cat. 287 f. Cat. 288 



Fig. 244a-f. Six groups of modern rosettes with round petals and/or hieroglyphs, 1:1 
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Fig. 245. Four groups of modern inlaid elements, approximately 2:3. Top to bottom: Cats. 289, 290, 291, 292 




Fig. 246. Modern inlaid nefers, Cat. 293, 1:1 




Fig. 247. Two groups of modern inlaid beetles, 1:1. Above, Cat 294; below, Cat. 295 
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Fig. 248. Groups of modern drop-shaped elements with punches in backs, 1:1, Cat. 299, three groups in 
upper left; remainder, Cat. 298 




Fig. 249. Modern inlaid drop-shaped elements, Cat. 296. 1:1 
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a. Gold menat-sh^iped pendant, b. Sekhmet-pendant, Cat. 301 

Cat. 300 




d. Inlaid s/zen-amulet, Cat. 303 



Fig. 252a-d. Four modern gold pendants, 1:1 




a. Group of fly-shaped amulets, Cat. 304 



b. Series of fly or lotus amulets, Cat. 305 



Fig. 253a-b. Two groups of modern amulets. 1:1 
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Fig. 254, Two groups of modern amulets, 1:1. Above, falcons, Cat. 307; below, Tawerets, Cat. 306 
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Fig. 255. Modern gold Maat-plaque amulets, Cat. 308. 1:1 
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Fig. Z56. Photos and imc^iptioiis of two^ ra^^ hmged gold bracelets, Cat. 310. Left in each group, MMA 
26,8.133; right in each gxoup^ 26*8.134* InsGiiptionSi i:l 
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Fig. 257. Inscriptions antl photos ot two modern gold bracelets with box- 
shaped clasps. Cat. 309. Left in each group, MMA 26.8.131; right in each 
group, MMA ^6 ImafiptionSj 1:1 





Fig. 258. Front (above) and back 
(below) of modern inlaid buckle, 
Cat, 31$, 1:1 
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Fig- 2 S9. Photo and drawing of modern 
sliding gold clasp, Cat. 314, 1:1 
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Fig. 26oa-c. Modern gold acacia seeds, a. Individual beads, Cat. 321, 2:3. b. Three groups of 
spacers, Cats. 3ii(top), 312 (middle), 313 (bottom), all 2:3. c. Individuals beads, Cat. 322, 1:1 
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Fig. 262. Two inlays, Cats. 324 (above), 
323 (below), 1:1 
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AND OVERVIEW 



Specific Discussions 



THE NAMES OF THE FOREIGN WIVES, JAMES E. HOCH 

The names of three hmt nswt are carved in hieroglyphs on funerary items alleged to be from the Wady Qurud tomb: 
twelve canopic jars (Cats. 1-12; Figs. 263a, 264a, 265a), three libation jars (Cats. 13-5; Figs. 263b, 264b, 265b), and 
three heart scarabs (Cats. 16-8; Figs. 263 c, 264c, 265c). Several scholars have offered informal translations of the 
names, as provided to me by Christine Lilyquist: Peter Dorman, Cathleen Keller, Thomas Logan, and Ira Spar at the 
MMA; and Wilhelm Gemot, Manfred Gorg, John Huehnergard, and Ran Zadok. Tw^o of the names seem to occur 
in hieratic ink script on pottery sherds excavated by the MMA at the tomb in 1988 (see below). All judgments have 
been based on photographs and drawings provided to me. Reconstructed words or hypothetical forms are preceded 
by an asterisk (*); numbers in bold preceded by a (^-g-. pi) refer to the Pottery Register of Chapter 3. 

Hieroglyphic writings 

First we shall deal with the hieroglyphic inscriptions on objects thought to have come from the tomb, as shown in 
the figures listed above. Virtually all scholars have agreed that two of the three names appear to be Semitic. The 
third has been thought to be Hurrian, but Semitic derivations have also been suggested. Without listing every sug- 
gestion to be found in the literature or in personal communications, a brief summary of the most plausible deriva- 
tions is presented here. It should be noted that the interpretation of foreign names is fraught with hazards because, 
unlike foreign words, the names have no semantic context and one must rely strictly on etymology. This is difficult 
enough in the original languages, but complicating the task is the use of the Egyptian script. For these reasons, none 
of the interpretations can be certain. 

*Manuwai 

Helck compared this name with the Hurrian name Minenaia (1971: 363), but, as T. Schneider has suggested (1992: 
N 268), the presence of makes this suggestion unlikely. Schneider proposed a connection to the Semitic root 
mnw, "to put to the test"; II, "to make someone wish"; V, "to desire," and cites the following Amorite names: 
Manawum, Manuwum, Manuwatum, Manutum, and the woman's name Manawa. I.J. Gelb (1980: 25, 323) asso- 
ciated these names with the root mnw, "to count" and "to love," Several scholars have proposed a derivation from 
the root nwh "to exalt, praise," with an interchange ofh and 'aleph. The form would then be a D-stem participle. 
Another attractive connection would be to the Hebrew root *n'y and its probable by-form ^nwy "to be beautiful." 
The form would again be a D-stem participle. 

What has troubled all scholars who have proposed a Semitic derivation of the name is the lack of a feminine end- 
ing in -t, which one expects. It is, however, possible that we are dealing with a shortened name, which can often 
end in -ay or - 'a. 

*Manhata 

This name has been associated with a number of Semitic roots, some with no justification, and these have been 
adequately refuted in the literature (e.g., T. Schneider 1992: N 271). Among the best candidates is the root nwh 
"to exalt, praise," with the hapax legomenon in Hebrew noah "eminency" (Ex. 7:11). This root is well attested in 
Arabic. Schneider cites the Old South Arabic names nht and nhtm (loc. cit.), which have been compared to the 
Arabic root nhw, from which are derived nouns meaning "intellect" and the like. A less likely, but attractive, con- 
nection would be to the root *fi^y, "to be beautiful." Although not impossible, this derivation would require an 
interchange between ^aleph and h. In all of the above proposals, the form is interpreted as a D-stem participle, 
which takes the prefix m-. 

*Maruta 

Herbert Winlock proposed a connection to the Hebrew and Aramaic name Marta, which has descended as 
Martha, in English (1948: 3). This seems preferable to Wolfgang Helck's association with the Hebrew root *mry 
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a. Limestone canopic jars. Left to right: Cats, i, 2, 3, 4. 1:1 
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b. Silver libation 
jar, Cat. 13. 1:1 



c. Stone heart scarab, 
Cat. 16. 3:1 



Fig. 263 a-c. Manuwais name on various art market objects 
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a. Limestone canopic jars. Left to right: Cats. 5, 6, 7, 8. 1:1 
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Fig. 2643-0. Manhata s name on various art market objects 
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a. Limestone canopic jars. Left to right: Cats. 9, lO, ll, 12. i:i b. Silver libation jar, 

Cat. 15. 1:1 



Fig. 265a— c. Marutas name on various art market objects 




c. Greenschist scarab, 
Cat. 18. 3:1 




a. Label read Manhata, next to 
incised line: p3, WQP9oa 




b. Label read Maruta: pi, WQP89 c. Label read Maruta: p2, WQP2 

Fig. 266a-c. Hieratic ink dockets on pottery found at tomb, 1:1 
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"to be contentious; rebellious" (1971: 380), Not only is the name Marta attested, it derives from a root with an 
appropriate semantic field. Although the root mr' has a different meaning in Hebrew, it is well attested in Old 
Aramaic, BibUcal Aramaic, Old South Arabic, and other languages where the mascuHne form has the meaning 
"lord." The feminine form marta, "lady," is known from Talmudic Aramaic and it is also attested as a woman's 
name. Thomas Schneider also compares the Old South Arabic mr't, "lady" (1992: N 280). The root, which has its 
basic meaning "to be strong," is also very likely to be present in the Dynasty 19 and 20 military title ^maru'u, 

Schneider considered the writing with the recumbent lion problematic because of the w-vowel. However, it 
should be noted that there is great inconsistency in treating Semitic r in Egyptian transcriptions, one possibility being 
that it was heard as containing a vowel. A number of scholars, however, have informally suggested a derivation from 
the root mrr, which, besides the meaning "bitter" (as in Hebrew), has the meaning "to be strong," This is a possibil- 
ity that is certainly worthy of consideration; other suggested derivations have been less convincing. 

Hieratic writings 

We move now to the ink hieratic signs on pottery sherds actually excavated at the tomb in 1988 (pp. 91, 93; Figs. 
266a-c). 

Hieratic writings were found on pot sherds WQP89, WQP2, WQP9oa, WQP27b (pi, p2, p3, pis). None of 
them is clearly accompanied by a determinative, either because the fragments are broken or effaced, or perhaps 
because determinatives were never written. All four inscriptions appear to be in group writing, although in the case 
of pl5 (WQP27b), only one group remains. Although group writing is occasionally used for native Egyptian words, 
it is not usually done so consistently and at such an early date. Because of that, the writings are likely to be foreign 
words or names. As no commodities come to mind (cf. Hoch 1994), it seems justifiable to link the traces to the 
hieroglyphic names discussed above. For hieratic inscriptions on contemporary pottery at other sites, see pp. 6s(, 

Mnht/Manhsitzi?) 

P3 (WQP9oa, Fig. 266a) The writing on p3 would seem to begin with the ^m^z-group (Gardiner 1982: G20), and 
not with the mn-group (loc. cit., Y5+N35). The latter group is well attested in group writing of this period, but 
several things suggest that the latter reading is inferior. First, the appearance of the sign is generally closer to writings 
of the ^ma-group (although some abbreviated writings of the mn-group are similar, if not identical). More impor- 
tantly, the mn-group would not be followed by another n (over the h). Although there are redundancies encountered 
in written Egyptian, the needless duplication of alphabetic signs is not typically one of them. One expects either 
mn-h'<ti> or else ^ma-n-h-<ti>, but not mn-n-h-tu There is possibly the preposition n "to" or "for" at the top of 
this inscription. Because of the rather unusual combination of consonants, the association with the name mnht is 
particularly attractive. 

Maruta(?) 

pi (WQP89, Fig. 266b) This is the most enigmatic of the hieratic inscriptions retrieved from the Wady Qurud. 
There appear to be two lines of writing, the upper line, however, being too faint and fragmentary to read. The sec- 
ond line is not without problems. The first group is surely m+arm (Gardiner G20). The second sign bears no resem- 
blance to the "recumbent lion" group ^ru (Gardiner E23), in my opinion. In one of the photographs it seems to be 
the sign r (Gardiner D21), perhaps followed by a stroke, although somewhat cramped and encroaching on the fol- 
lowing sign, the loaf-^ If this reading is correct, then one could reconstruct m-r-t. The traces following are impossi- 
ble to reconstruct with certainty. One possibility is to take the two taller strokes as the combination ^^, but they seem 
to be too close to each other. The final sign could be the seated female determinative, but with such an indistinctly 
written sign, one would generally rely on the context to identify it. Here, unfortunately, there is no context. 

p2 (WQP2, Fig. 266c) This sherd, although quite fragmentary, actually lends itself much more to an association 
with the name Maruta. The remains of the first two signs are very consistent with the groups *m(i (Gardiner G20) 
followed by *rw (Gardiner E23). The trace of the tick on its left side enhances this reading and the flow of the 
strokes matches this combination very nicely. The use of the mti-group in place of the flat-m of the hieroglyphic 
would be typical for a hieratic writing. Of the third sign, not enough remains to suggest any particular sign, but it 
would not be inconsistent with a loaf-^. 

Name? 

pi5 (WQP27b) Little can be said about the writing on sherd WQP27b. It is certainly consistent with the writing of 
the *mi3-group, but so much is missing that it cannot realty serve as evidence of anything. 
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THE FOREIGN WIVES IN THEIR HISTORICAL PERIOD 

Turning now to broader considerations, Winlock suggested that the Qurud women were daughters of Syrian lead- 
ers, and, because htde or nothing was known of them outside of the tomb, chose the title "princess" to convey their 
ambiguous royal identities (1948: 3). Indeed, women with their title hmt nswt (royal wife) are more shadowy than 
great queens {hmt nswt wrt), but a greater sense of the Qurud women is possible today than a half-century ago. 

First of all, all three names are West Semitic, none is Hurrian as Helck had suggested (Hoch, immediately 
above). The names fit well with Canaanite name formations, according to Hoch, and the area from Syria southward 
was important to the Egyptians both for security, products, and personnel. Where the women actually came from, 
and whether they were related, is not known; they were depicted with very different physical features (Fig. 267, 
p. 126), yet they were treated as a group in the designation of their tomb and in the character of many objects 
assigned to it. 

Winlock believed that the burials were made during the joint reign of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III (1948: 4f , 
32). His reasons were that, although vessels 54 and 57 name Hatshepsut as royal wife, scarab 146 names her as king, 
a title she assumed in year 7 (she is "^nhti, "living," and her nephew di "nh, "given life"). Further, the Gardiner N35- 
sign in Tuthmosis Ill's prenomen before year 7 does not appear on any inscribed item alleged to come from the 
tomb. Winlock further beHeved that the proscription of Tuthmosis III against his aunt happened immediately after 
her death, therefore that any object naming the queen would not have been deposited in a royal tomb after that point. 

It is now agreed that the occurrence of the n-sign (N35) in the prenomen lacks chronological significance. 
Further, D. Laboury states that the Horus name on vessel 93 is used throughout the reign (1998: 60-2). The epithet 
nfr hpr (beautiful of form) in the king's nomen, however — sometimes with the door bolt-034 — does seem to be a 
chronological indicator, as it has not been noted before year 7 and all stone vessels and jewelry in the Catalogue 
use this writing. Thus the inscribed objects not only demonstrate consistency but correlate with the evidence of 
scarab 146. 

Evidence from the objects themselves is also instructive. The rings were clearly manufactured at the same time, 
and it can be imagined that the two gold, two lapis, and three steatite examples were assigned to three people simulta- 
neously — as the canopic jars and libation vessels were. In fact, a number of objects assigned to the tomb are in multi- 
ples of two or three, implying gifts at one moment: heart scarabs 16-8, seweret-nccklets 19-21, foil sheet amulets 24—9, 
sandals 32—4, stalls 35-7, broad collars 129—32, inlaid omaments 141— 3, and mirrors 106— 7. The presence of glass inlay 
in some of these items provides evidence that other items with glass and similar history are likely to have been manu- 
factured at the same time, namely earrings 109-10, headdresses 108 and 114, and rosettes 115-28. Further, the writing 
of the nomen on vessels and jewelry — as mentioned above — is consistent. In other words, specific objects assigned 
to the tomb indicate that they were gifts from the king to three women before Hatshepsut disappeared by year 22. 

There is also evidence from the location of the tomb concerning its date of construction. The location and type 
is not inconsistent with a date of approximately 1450 bc, being near Hatshepsut's tomb as royal wife and, most 
likely, Neferura's. Its configuration is closest to that of Tuthmosis Ill's KV 34, the funerary temple for which was 
already mentioned in Hatshepsut's Chapelle rouge at Karnak (Lacau and Chevrier 1977: 80). It is even situated near a 
Qurn-like peak (copyright page and endpiece). 

What can be suggested concerning the closing of the tomb? The date of Hatshepsut's proscription is now put 
no earlier than year 42 of Tuthmosis Ill's reign (Dorman 1988: 46-65 ; on the chronology of the king's reign, see 
Laboury 1998: 17-58); thus, the deposition of vessels with Hatshepsut's name in Wady Di (54, 57) can easily have 
happened anytime before year 42 (Lilyquist 1995a: 3). 

Yet it is remarkable that so many of the objects assigned to the tomb belong to the same manufacturing period 
(only the heart scarabs 16-8 were apparently stock items, as they use the masculine gender). How long one assumes 
their burial equipment and everyday jewelry would have been kept together is an unanswerable question. However, 
it may be noted that the evidence of pottery from the tomb favors an early date (pp. 65, 67f ). 

Thus Winlock's idea that all three burials had been made at the same time, not too long after Hatshepsut's death, 
bears consideration. His reasons were that the tomb is relatively inaccessible, had not been robbed, and contained a 
number of objects that had been made in multiples of three (1948: 6, 40). The author believes that it would have 
been easy enough to deposit burials in the tomb over a period of time (p. 77 above), but the evidence of the objects 
cited here must be considered as well. Winlock proposed that the cause of deaths was an epidemic or harem con- 
spiracy. If these women came to Egypt around year 20-22, it is unlikely that they would have been involved in a 
harem conspiracy, nor is it likely that they would have been buried with royal gifts were they in disgrace (13-5). 

Taken altogether, the above evidence — the presence of Hatshepsut's name parallel to Tuthmosis Ill's on the 
finest lapis scarab, a number of gifts in three sets, and some manufacturing consistency among the object types — 
implies that none of these women are the single female mentioned in the king's Annals inscribed in the "vestibule" 
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Fig. 267. The three foreign wives, left to right: Manhata, Manuwai, Maruta, Cats. 7, 4, 11 



Fig. 268 KV 34, tomb of Tuthmosis III. Top 
register: the king with his mother Isis. Bottom 
register: the king with wives Meryetra, Sitiah 
(deceased), Nebtu, and daughter Nefertary 
(deceased) 
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of the sixth pylon at the Amun temple, Karnak, as suggested by A, Schulman (1979: 183). From a hand copy pub- 
lished by Sethe (1907: IV 668, 3-4 and 668, 17-669, 3) that text can be rendered: 

[List of tribute {inw) brought to His Majesty's power by the chiefs] of Retenu in regnal year 40 . . . 
Tribute of the chiefs of Retenu: 

daughter of a chief and [her] equipment of gold and lapis lazuli of her land; 
attendants, servants, and [male slaves and female slaves] belonging to her: 30 

(See also Breasted 1906: 191, Priese 1984: i97f , and Redford 2003: 236f ) 

Aside from the fact that only one individual is mentioned in the text, the date of the text v^ould conflict with 
the evidence at Wady Qurud. Most scholars have taken the year 40 at face value (Sethe 1907: 672—5, Porter and 
Moss 1972: 97 and plan i2[i], A. Spalinger 1977: 5if , Redford 2003: 233-7), ^^^Y Breasted and Schulman opting 
for year 24. By year 40, the king had many contacts in the Levant (Redford 1992: 156-62). 

There are other texts, however, that could support a mid-reign arrival in Egypt for the Qurud w^omen. Redford 
cites evidence that before Hatshepsut's latest attestation (year 22), and before the success at Megiddo (year 23), 
Tuthmosis III had already captured Gaza (Redford 1967: 60). Further, in a new publication (2003: 121, I25f ) 
Redford queries w^hether the Qurud women are not to be associated with an account of Tuthmosis Ill's first cam- 
paign on the reveals of the seventh Karnak pylon (personal communications, Spring 2003; cf Sethe 1907: i85f and 
Porter and Moss 1972: 170 [498c]). That text mentions the capture of wives of the king of Qadesh and of other 
Syrian leaders, with Redford observing that "on no other campaign is it recorded that so many high-ranking women 
were targeted for capture and deportation," 

Lines 6-1 1 of Sethe's transcription of that text (1907: 185) can be translated 

My Majesty got the women of that fallen one [the leader of Megiddo], and (their) children, 

and the women of the great ones that w^ere [with him], and all (their) children. 
Then My Majesty gave the women [and the children to the storehouse {sn"^) of my father Amun 

as indentured servants (mrt)]. 

The text continues, citing revenues {h?k[tj} that various leaders of Retenu dedicated to the temple of Amun as yearly 
tax {htr), and then states that His Majesty plundered wives of the enemy of Qadesh (Sethe 1907: 186, 2—5; see also 
Sethe 1914: 87 and Breasted 1906: 236). 

One might ask w^hether women taken from Syrian enemies — some of which women were then assigned to the 
temple of Amun as laborers — w^ould have been taken into the royal harem and given fine gifts and an impressive 
tomb. 

They would seem to be different from the daughter of a Great One listed on the sixth pylon, a woman who 
came as inw to the king. Bleiberg understands inw as "gift" (1996), and equates that particular woman with the sisters 
and daughters sent to the court of the Egyptian kings according to the Amarna letters (1996: 99f ). Tushrata sent 
many men and women with his daughter, along with various finished goods and commodities, for example (Moran 
1992: 83f notes 46—7). Redford, who characterizes inw from Retenu as "an expected benevolence," has said that he 
does not equate the Karnak woman, or those interred in Wady Qurud, with women in the Amarna letters, where 
diplomatic alliances are described between states of some magnitude (communication, 21 Jan. 2002, cf Redford 
1992: 209-13; see Schulman 1979; Meier 2000; Pintore 1978: I3f). D. Panagiotopoulos thinks likewise (communi- 
cation, 23 Feb. 2002). The designation of the sixth pylon woman's father (wr) and the lack of reciprocal gifts point 
up the difference. 

Yet, Robins has pointed out differences among foreign royal women even from the time of Amenhotep III 
(1993: 33f-)' ^i^d, over time, foreign women could have become part of the Egyptian court by various means. Of 
foreign presence in the Egyptian court there is little concrete evidence. Jewelry in the late Middle Kingdom tomb of 
Khnemet is of foreign style but the person with whom it was found has the title sSt nswt (daughter of the king). It 
has been proposed that Egyptian women married Hyksos rulers (Schulman 1979: 18 if), but there is no indication of 
the reverse. (It may be noted parenthetically that Schulman's suggestion that Tuthmosis III took the daughter of a 
chief of Irem [*'Nubia"] into his harem [he suggests that a 53 n irm^ *'son of Irem" listed in the ninth campaign of 
Tuthmosis Ill's thirty-fourth year could be a s^t, "daughter"; see Schulman 1979: 183; Sethe 1907: 708 line 12] is 
probably not pertinent, as — according to Bleiberg's distinction between inw and h^k.t — this person would not have 
been comparable to the female from Retenu in the Karnak vestibule [1996: 95f].) 
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The latter woman came with three categories of retainers (smsw, sdmw-''s, and hmw/hmwt) — all with the deter- 
minative of a bound captive — and the king received sixty-five additional male and female slaves at the same time. 
She also came with jewels, an interesting point in terms of the granulated beads of Near Eastern style thought to 
come from Wady Qurud (Cats. 154—61), as well as the sophisticated vitreous vessel of Near Eastern style and materi- 
als that is also thought to have been in the tomb (104). The mention of "lapis lazuH of her land" in the vestibule 
could, as Pintore has mentioned (1978: 146 note 18), refer to a man-made substance, that is, a vitreous material. 

Archaeological sites that have revealed some wealth during the Tuthmoside period include some in modern 
Israel (Ajjul, Lachish, Gezer, Beth Shean, Megiddo, Tell abu Hawam, Hazor), Jordan (Amman, Pella), Lebanon 
(Tyre), and Syria (Ugarit, Alalakh; Al-Qitar, Mumbaqa). Of particular interest has been the modern excavations at 
Kamid el-Loz (Lilyquist 1994b, 1996a). There are also large unexcavated sites, as in the Yarmouk Valley of Syria 
(Moshe Kochavi communication, March 1990). For textual references to Canaanite society during this period, see 
Redford (1992: 193-9). 

As for the life the Qurud women led in Egypt, Bryan states that important royal wives and daughters are 
depicted relatively frequently in the i8th dynasty, largely in reUgious contexts (1991: 93). An example would be the 
women in the burial chamber of Tuthmosis III (Fig. 268). In the top register, the deceased king sails in the 
Netherworld with his mother Isis, and in the bottom register he stands with his deceased wife Sitiah, deceased 
daughter Nefertary, and the living queens Meryetra and Nebtu. All parties face a small figure of the king suckling 
the breast of "his mother Isis" (in this case Isis as a tree goddess). 

Gauthier (1912: 270-4), Troy (1986: 165), Schmitz (1976: 29if), Roehrig (1990: 78-1 11, 342) and Robins 
(1999) list as many as twelve children of Tuthmosis III (see also El-Bialy 1999: 17 and Lilyquist 1995a: cat. y). The 
only named child of Tuthmosis III who is connected to a specific mother is his successor Amenhotep II, however, 
and in general, few bibliographic details are extant for women and children of royal Egyptian households (see Dijk 
1997b on the uncertainties of establishing information about the Amarna-period queen Kiya). No other attestations 
of the Qurud women exist from the king's long reign, for example. Yet the position of any foreign female as 
derived from their title is difficult to define (c£ Bryan 1991: ii8f ). Amenhotep Ill's Mitannian and Babylonian 
wives seem to have been ignored, and the Qurud women (who, it can be argued, were deceased when the king's 
tomb was decorated) are not depicted there even though their title is equal to that of women depicted. On the other 
hand, the Qurud women were not without title, in fact they were hmt nswt rather than hmt or spst (noblewoman) as 
some foreign women (Robins prefers to give the title "queen" only to a hmt nswt wrt: 1986). Further, they received 
lavish gifts, and they were given a tomb equal in type to Tuthmosis II's hmt nswt wrt Hatshepsut. A cultic role is not 
expected for them, yet such a role is signified by later women wearing a gazelle diadem; there may have been sistra 
in the tomb (see p. 112). 

Haslauer has most recently described the evidence for the living conditions of royal women and children (2001a), 
and Arnold has written about palaces (2002). One might imagine that the Wady Qurud women — the earliest docu- 
mented foreign women in a royal household, and from city states of Syria/Palestine rather than the large powers of 
Mitanni, Assyria, Babylonia, or Hatti — were treated differently than Egyptian women. In fact, a representation of 
royal apartments at Amama shows foreign women in separate rooms (Manniche 1991: 85f ; see also Bryan 1991: 118, 
Robins 2001: 107). The main residence for the Qurud women must have been in the north, at Ghurab (Kemp 
1978); the official and commercial activities at Memphis included a foreign community. Gaballa and Kitchen 
pointed out that it was the royal custom to visit Thebes for the annual celebration of the Opet festival from the time 
of Tuthmosis III onward, hence the pharaoh must have mainly lived elsewhere, and the only practical capital was 
Memphis (1969: 28; see also Martin 2000). This would fit well with descriptions of the youth of Tuthmosis Ill's son 
Amenhotep 11. The palace at Ghurab functioned throughout the New Kingdom, had foreign weavers, and is 
thought to have been the residence of Ramesses II's Hittite queen Maahorneferura (Haslauer 2001a: 79; Politi 2001: 
1 11; Kitchen 1982: no; Janssen 1995: 384; Bryan 1991: lOsQ- Robins believes some royal women were buried 
there (2001); Politi has now connected the burned groups at Ghurab with people of fair hair, and cited a Hittite 
document to support a Hittite presence at the site in Dynasty 19. D. Aston dates cemetery material into Dynasty 20 
(1997a). 

Nevertheless, an Egyptian king would travel for religious observances, jubilee celebrations, official duties, and 
sport (Kemp 1991: 218-23, 236), and it is assumed that wives, children, tutors, and others could have accompanied 
him. Contemporary installations are known at Ballas and Kamak/Luxor (Redford 1973: 87-90); later palaces were at 
Amarna, Malqata, and Medinet Habu (Helck 1958: 4-9; Lacovara 1997). 

That the women were buried at Thebes in an area where Egyptian royal women were buried indicates their 
identification with the Egyptian court. That they were buried in Egyptian style was probably requisite and is cer- 
tainly not atypical of other foreigners moving into Egypt at the time. 
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Overview 



The aim of this book has been to reconstract the tomb of three foreign wives of Tuthmosis III and to extract 
knowledge from it: to hft it from fantasy and hearsay to useful information and justified appreciation. A variety of 
approaches were used to further this goal. 

Beginning with a survey of what has been published of the Wady Qurud, the publication moved to the docu- 
mentation of the robbery in 1916 and then to the results of the MMA archaeological project in 1988. In that excava- 
tion, detailed plans were made and small finds and pottery were recorded, including sherds with hieratic personal 
names. The excavation yielded a fuller picture of the tomb's contents at the same time that it uncovered a subsidiary 
pit with foundation deposit materials that provided new knowledge. 

In the catalogue of objects purchased on the art market, those items that could be assigned to the tomb were sep- 
arated from those that had a less sure Hnk or were clearly not from it, thereby providing a more accurate assessment 
of the tomb. Clarity was also aided by removing reproductions from assemblages of elements and beads, creating 
arrangements based on excavated evidence, foregoing the idea of seeing all objects in sets of three, determining the 
purpose of a number of vessels as ointment storage rather than food or drink containers, and specifically identifying 
the materials from which the objects were made. 

The definition of technologies was another major result of the project. Many observations were made about 
the practices of ancient goldsmiths; almost all ancient gold work proved to be Egyptian. The possible exceptions 
are the granulated gold beads (154-61) and the wig covering and rosettes (114-28), where Near Eastern technique 
and style are involved. The techniques in the gazelle diadem are puzzling; the iconography, however, is likely for- 
eign. Observations were also made about modern workmanship; these discussions reached beyond the objects of the 
catalogue. 

Another important contribution was the study of vitreous materials. The author inclines to put the production of 
the tomb objects not too long after Hatshepsut's death, and this seems justifiable even on the basis of comparative 
vitreous evidence (Lilyquist and Brill 1993). As the technology behind Egyptian glass objects is foreign, and as there 
were foreign workmen in Egypt during the iS^'^ dynasty — including craftsmen (Eyre 1987: 188—90, 192—5) — it is 
possible that, with the exception of the marbleizing goblet (104), which the author believes an import, the Wady 
Qurud glass beads and inlays were made either by Canaanites or by Egyptians having learned glass technology from 
them. Moorey has recently written of the mechanism of technology transfer from the eastern Mediterranean to 
Egypt (2001). 

An early date for the presence of the three women in Egypt is also of interest historically, for all it implies; the 
reputation of Tuthmosis III as the greatest of Egyptian pharaohs (Lipiriska 2001) is increased. 

It is not known where the workshops were that produced the jewels and vessels in the tomb; Martin's survey of 
tomb-owner titles in Memphis and Thebes lists ten artisans at Memphis and six at Thebes (2000: tables 1,3). Titles 
from other large monuments or from small objects were not part of his study, but the evidence from private tombs is 
nevertheless interesting. 

The discussions at the beginning of this chapter on the personal names found on various items, and about the 
women themselves, give a more concrete sense of these foreign wives, whose tomb was so piteously robbed in the 
Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud. 
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APPENDIX 1. GRAFFITI IN WADYS 
SIKKET TAQET ZAID AND GABBANAT EL-QURUD 



LOCATION 


CEDAE GRAFFITO # 
SECTION 


SUBJECT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Wady A 


216 


1392 (Cerny) 


Butehamun 


Cernv 10^6' 27 d1 




216 


3848 (cedae) 


Butehamun 


Shimy 1977: pi. 294 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 242 




217 


1 391 (Cerny) 


Dyn 20/21 inscription 


Cerny 1956: 27, pi. 71 




217 


1393 (Cerny) 


Butehamun 


Cerny 1956: 27, pi. 74 




217 


1394 (Cerny) 


Nainudjem 


Cerny 1956: 27, pi. 75 




217 


1395 (Cerny) 


Dyn 20/21 inscription 


Cerny 1956: 27, pi. 72 




217 


i^q6— i^o6a fCernv") 


Butehamun 


Cerny 1956: 27, pis. 68, 77 




217 


1397 (Cerny) 


Nainudjem 


Cerny 1956: 27, pi. 74 




217 


1534 (Carter) 


Amen (neb) nes t- 
tawynakhte 


GI Carter MSS LD,i8i no. 6 




218A 


1535a (Carter) 


Ity 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 181 no. 7 




218A 


1535b (Carter) 


Amenhotep 

(Dyn 20/21 inscription) 


GI Carter MSS LD. 181 no. 9 




218A 


1535c (Carter) 


petroglyph 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 181 no. 7 




218B 


I536a-b (Carter ) 


petroglyph 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 181 no. 8 




23 I A 


3950 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 306 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 249 




23IB 


3928 (cedae) 


Dyn 20/21 inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 302 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 




23 IB 


3934 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 




231B 


394oa-b (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 




23IB 


394ia-b (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 304 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 




23IB 


3942 (cedae) 


royal butler 


Shimy 1977: pi. 304 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 




231B 


3943a-b (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 304 




Wady B 


219A 


3961 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pL 306 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 250 




219A 


3962 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 306 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 251 




219A 


3963 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 307 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 251 




219A 


3964 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 307 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 251 




219A 


3965 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 307 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 251 




219A 


3966 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 307 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 251 
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Appendix J, continued 



LOCATION CEDAE GRAFFITO # SUBJECT 
SECTION 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Wady C 



2I9B 


3958a-b (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 


2I9B 


3959 (cedae) 


petro glyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 306 


2I9B 


3960 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 306 


219c 


3938 (cedae) 


pharaonic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220A 


1300 (Cerny) 


Mehaftho 


Cerny 1956: 19, pi. 54 


220A 


1301a (Cerny) 


Butehamun 


Cerny 1956: 19, pi 55 


220A 


1301b (Cerny) 


Butehamun 


Cerny 1956: 19, pi. 56 


220A 


1302 (Cerny) 


pharaonic inscription 


Cerny 1956: 19, pi. 55 


220A 


1303 (Cerny) 


Nainudjem 


Cerny 1956: 19, pi. 54 


220A 


1306 (Cerny) 


Ankhefenamun 


Cerny 1956: 19, pi. 56 


220A 


1307 (cedae) 


Butehamun 


Cerny 1956: 19, pi. 58 


220A 


1308 (Cerny) 


Butehamun 


Cerny 1956: 20, pi. 58 


220A 


1309 (v^ernyj 


Butehamun 


Cerny 195^- ^0, pi. $6 


220A 


1545 (Carter) 


pharaonic inscription 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 184 no. 12 


220A 


1546 (Carter) 


pharaonic inscription 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 185 no. 14 


220A 


3925a-c (cedae) 


pharaonic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 302 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 247 


220A 


3926 (cedae)/ 
1304 (Cerny) 


Butehamun 


Shimy 1977: pi. 301 and Sadek 

and Shimy 1983: 247; Cerny 1956: 19 


220A 


3927 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 302 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 247 


220A 


3929 (cedae)/ 
1305 (Cerny) 


Djehutymose 


Shimy 1977: pi. 302 and Sadek 

ana onimy 1903 • ^4°> v^erny I95^- 19 


220A 


3930 (CEDAE j 


pharaonic inscription 


Shimy i977' pl- 3^3 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220A 


3931 (cedae) 


Butehamun 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303; 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220B 


1344 (Cerny) 


pharaonic inscription 


Cerny 1956: 22, pi. 64 


220B 


1345 (Cerny) 


pharaonic inscription 


Cerny 1956: 22, pi. 64 


220B 


134^ (Cerny) 


pharaonic inscription 


Cerny 195^- pl- ^4 


220B 


1347 (Cerny) 


pharaonic inscripion 


Cerny 1956: 23, pi. 64 


220B 


1544 (Carter) 


Neferura 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 183 no. 2 


220B 


3932 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220B 


3933 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220B 


3935a-b (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220B 


3936a-b (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220B 


3937a (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303; 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 248 


220B 


3937b (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 303 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 247 
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Appendix i, continued 



LOCATION 


CEDAE 
SECTION 


GRAFFITO # 


SUBJECT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 




220C 


1348 (Cerny) 


Nainudjem 


Cerny 1956: 23, pi. 64 




Wady D 


22IA 


1299 (Cerny) 


Herihor 


Cerny 1956: 19; GI Carter MSS I.D. 179 

LlKJ . ^ lllljCiJ.ULlL/11 idCCb tlt^llLJ 




22 1 A 


1539 art erj 


i^opcic inscription 


vji v^arter ivioo 179 no. 4 




22 1 A 


3944 i^CEDAEj 


v>opuc inscription 


oiiiniy 19//. pi. J 04 aiiu 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 249 




22 IB 


T C A r~\ I TiH-tar"! 

134^ l^v^aiTcr^ 


pharaonic inscription 


kjv v^arcer ivioo i.i-/. 177 '^^^ ^> ^79 "*^* ^ 




22IB 


1 541 (Carter) 


petroglyph 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 178 no. 7, 179 no. 7 




22IB 


1542 (Carter) 


petroglyph 


GI Carter MSS LD. 178 no. 8, 179 no. 8 




22IB 


1542 (Carter) 


pharaonic inscription 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 178 no. 8, 179 no. 8 




22IB 


1543 (Carter) 


pharaonic inscription 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 178 no. 9, 179 no. 9 




22IC 


3952 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 




22IC 


3953 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 




22 1 C 


^OSA f cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 250 




22IC 


3955 (cedae) 


Dikhonsiry 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 250 




22IC 


3956 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 250 




22IC 


3957 (cedae) 


petroglyph 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 




222A 


1359a (Cerny) 


Ankhefenamun 


Winlock 1948: pi. 40B+C; Cerny 1956: 24 




222A 


3899 (cedae) 


Coptic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 299 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 246 




222A 


3945 (cedae)/ 
1359 (Cerny) 


Nebhepe 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 177 no. i; 
Winlock 1948: pi. 40a; Cerny 1956: 24; 
Shimy 1977: pi. 304 and Sadek and Shimy 
1983: 249; Kitchen 1996: §383 no. 33 




222A 


3946 (cedae) 


pharaonic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 304 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 249 




222A 


3947 (cedae) 


pharaonic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 249 




222A 




j_yemocic inscnpcion 


onimy 1977* P^^- 3^5 ana 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 249 




222A 


3949 (cedae) 


Demotic inscription 


Shimy 1977: pi. 305 and 
Sadek and Shimy 1983: 249 




222B 


1538 (Carter) 


pharaonic inscription 


GI Carter MSS LD. 177 no. 2; see 
Chapter 2, Document 4, Fig. 18 no. 8 here 




222B 


no number 


petroglyph 


GI Carter MSS I.D. 177 no. 3; see 
Chapter 2, Document 4, Fig. 18 no. 9 here 




222B 


3951 (cedae)/ 
1358 (Cerny) 


Butehamun 


Sadek and Shimy 1983: pi. 306 and 

Sadek and Shimy 1983: 250; Cerny 1956: 24 
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APPENDIX 2. ANALYSES OF 
CATALOGUED METAL OBJECTS 



All but two elemental quantitative analyses below were 
performed on catalogued objects by Wypyski in 2000 on 
micro-samples of gold alloys and solders (the solders in italics). 
The results are given in weight percents. Other elements, 
such as 2inc and cadmium, were also looked for but not 
detected. Energy dispersive X-ray spectrometry (EDS) with 
an Oxford Instruments INCA microanalysis system was used, 



attached to a LEO Electron Microscopy model 145 5 VP scan- 
ning electron microscope (SEM). 

Objects marked with * had surface analyses performed in 
1999 immediately after cleaning. EDS was used with a Kevex 
model Delta IV EDS attached to a modified Amry model 
HOC (1600T) scanning electron microscope (SEM). 



Objects Believed Ancient 



MMA OBJECT INFORMATION Cu Ag Au Cu Ag Au 



24 (26.8. 1 01) Best falcon collar 


2.2 


22.5 


75-3 








25 (26.8.104) Best vulture breastplate 


2.6 


22.4 


75.0 








26 (26.8.107) Best bandage amulet 


2.6 


23.4 


74.0 








27 (26.8.102) Medium falcon collar 


1.9 


19.5 


78.6 








28 (26.8.105) Medium vulture breastplate 


1.8 


19.8 


78.4 








29 (26.8.108) Medium bandage amulet 


1-4 


21.0 


77.6 








108 (26.8.99) Gazelle diadem 














band (average of 3 spots) 


3.3 


36.2 


60.4 








solder on vertical band, near leopard head 








9.S 


31,9 


38,2 


post 


3-1 


36.7 


60.2 








solder near post 










34-4 


36.8 


rosette 


2.5 


37.1 


60.3 








rosette bezel 


3.1 


36.2 


60.6 








solder on band near bezel 








10,6 


31.S 


37-6 


gazelle i (thick horns, proper left) 


2.7 


37.6 


59-9 








gazelle 2 (thin horns, proper right) 


2.9 


37-0 


60.1 








gazelle i neck ring 


3-6 


38.8 


57.5 








solder on gazelle 1 neck 








7 9 


30,4 


61.7 


gazelle 2 neck ring 


3-7 


38.4 


57.8 








solder on gazelle 2 neck 








9-4 


30.1 


60.4 


small flat ring 


2.9 


36.9 


58.1 








solder near flat ring 








9.0 


35 1 


36.0 


small rounded ring 


3.2 


36.8 


59.9 








solder near rounded ring 








8.3 


29.2 


62,3 


no (26.8.94b) Earring 














tube 


4.7 


26.3 


69.0 








disk attachment 


4.4 


26.3 


693 








coupon on back of disk 


5.9 


24.4 


69.7 
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Appendix 2, continued 



MMA OBJECT INFORMATION Cu Ag Au Cu Ag Au 



133 (1988.17) Drop-shaped element 














lowermost band 


1.8 


28.8 


69.4 








solder near lowermost band 








4.2 


27.3 


68.6 


138 (26.8.i24d) Segment of lion armlet 














bottom of cat spacer 


2.2 


27.9 


69.8 








solder on bottom of cat spacer 








5^6 


28. 9 


63.4 


surface of spacer bead 


1-3 


18.6 


80.1 








solder between spacer beads 








8.3 


16.9 


74.6 


solder on spacer bead 








9-9 


35^8 


54-3 


141 (26.8.129) Hinged bracelet 














inner surface, near edge 


2.8 


21.8 


75.4 








inner surface, solder near hinge 








9-3 


22.6 


68,0 


exterior solder coupon by hinge 








6.9 


23.0 


70.1 


181 (26.8.72) Bivalve shell and loop* 


3.1 


64.9 


32.0 








223 (26.8.81) Uraeus pendant* 


3.0 


51.0 


46.0 









Indeterminate Object 

Analyses were performed by Wypyski in 2000 on micro- percents. Other elements, such as zinc and cadmium, were 

samples of gold alloy and solder from catalogued objects, as also looked for but not detected, 
above (the solders in italics). The results are given in weight 



MMA OBJECT INFORMATION Cu Ag Au Cu Ag Au 



216 (26.8. 1 i8g) Loop-and-pin clasp 














edge of wall 


2.9 


33.2 


63-9 








solder between loop and wall 








9.1 


31.3 


39.6 



Objects Believed Modern 



All but twelve analyses below were executed by Wypyski in 
2000 on micro-samples from catalogued objects of gold alloys 
and solders (the solders in italics), as explained in the tables 
above. The results are given in weight percents. Other 
elements, such as zinc and cadmium, were also looked for 
but not detected. 



Analyses marked with were executed by Wypyski 
in 1999 on MMA micro-samples using quantitative energy 
dispersive X-ray spectrometry with a Kevex model Delta IV 
EDS attached to a modified Amry model 11 00 (1600T) scan- 
ning electron microscope (SEM). The results were calculated 
against well-characterized standards. 



MMA OBJECT INFORMATION 


Cu 


Ag 


Au 


Cu 


Ag 


Au 


230 (26.8.100) Falcon collar 


3-2 


36.3 


60.4 








231 (26.8.103) Vulture breastplate 


3-1 


35.9 


61.0 








232 (26.8.106) Bandage amulet 


3-5 


34.2 


62.3 









Continued on next page 
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Appendix 2, continued 



MMA OBJECT INFORMATION Cu Ag Au Cu Ag Au 



235 (26.8.75) Star-shaped applique 














edge 


3-8 


7.2 


89.0 








solder under granule 








7.S 




S3 J 


236 (26.8.109) Hathor-cow plaque 


9.7 


30.1 


60.2 








238 (26. 8. Ill) Hathor-cow plaque 


9.5 


30.4 


60.1 








244 (26.8.87) W^^^-eye pendant 














suspension ring 


1.3 


14.8 


83.9 








solder near suspension ring 








12,3 


14-5 


73-0 


254 (26.8.50) Ring-based composite bowl 














underside of rim 


2.6 


7.0 


90.3 








solder below rim 








13.1 


12.3 


74-5 


261 (26.8.48) Beaker 














underside of rim 


4-6 


3.6 


91.7 








solder below rim 








26, J 


11,7 


61.6 


267 (26.8.54) Semi-restricted cup, underside of rim 


6.1 


4.1 


89.8 








289 (17.190.1970a) Shield-shaped elements 














silver element i, back** 


5.7 


92.0 


2.3 








silver element 2, back** 


5.6 


92.2 


2.2 








silver element i, suspension ring** 


11.4 


34.1 


54.5 








silver element 2, suspension ring** 


6.7 


30.5 


62.7 








290 (P 3 5) Shield-shaped elements 














silver element i, back** 


1.4 


98.5 


nd 








silver element 2, back** 


1-3 


98.6 


nd 








silver element i, suspension ring** 


9.5 


26.4 


64.0 








silver element 2, suspension ring** 


II. 8 


24.1 


64.1 








291 (P 36) Shield-shaped elements 














silver element i , back** 


o.i 


99-9 


nd 








silver element 2, back** 


0.2 


99-8 


nd 








silver element i, suspension ring** 


5.9 


40.8 


53.3 








silver element 2, suspension ring** 


6.0 


40.8 


53-2 








300 (26.8.204) Menat-shaped pendant 














edge of box 


0.3 


nd 


99-6 








solder on round shape 








3,6 


0.5 


g6,o 


304 (26.8.64a) Fly amulet 


4.8 


22.5 


72.6 








307 (26.8.209-.210) Falcon amulet 














edge of amulet 


6.2 


37.0 


56.8 








solder near suspension ring 








14,8 


27,1 


58.1 


308 (26.8.65) Maat-plaque amulet 














edge of plaque 


7-4 


41.6 


51.0 








solder near suspension tube 








21.8 


39.0 


39,2 
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Appendix 2, continued 



MMA OBJECT INFORMATION Cu Ag Au Cu Ag Au 



310 (26.8.134) Bracelet 














hinge 


3-8 


7.8 


88.4 








solder near hinge 








13.1 


12.3 


74-5 


313 (26.8.118c) Acacia-bead spacer 














edge of sectioned bead 


1.8 


17.7 


80.5 








solder between beads 








8,8 


11,6 


79,6 


315 (26.8.80) Gold and agate buckle 














wall of mat-shape 


5*9 


25.7 


68.4 








solder below ring 








18,4 


26,1 


55-4 


316 (26.8.64b) Faceted bead 


5.4 


12.3 


82.3 








318 (66.2.4) Filigreed bead 














interior 


29.3 


2.7 


67.9 








surface 


4.8 


2.5 


92.7 








solder between halves 








2.1 


9-4 


88.4 


Faceted bazaar bead (1970.169.98) 














surface; cadmium not detected 


8.4 


3-7 


87.9 








solder under ring; cadmium, 2. 1 








7-S 


3.8 


86.2 
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APPENDIX 3. ANALYSES OF VARIOUS GLASSES 



Quantitative elemental analyses using scanning electron 
microscopy and energy dispersive X-ray spectometry 
(SEM/EDS) analysis was undertaken by Wypyski in 2001 on 
MAA micro-samples. The samples, on the order of one half 
of a cubic millimeter, were removed with the aid of a 
diamond-edged scribe, embedded in epoxy, and ground with 
silicon carbide paper to expose the sample interiors. Cross- 
sections were then polished with cerium oxide and carbon- 
coated for conductivity. Oxford Instruments INCA 



microanalysis system attached to a LEO Electron Microscopy 
model 1 45 5 VP SEM energy dispersive X-ray spectrometry 
was used- Weight percentages of the elements detected were 
calculated against well-characterized reference glasses; for 
details see Verita et al. 1994. The results below are tabulated 
to facilitate comparison with analyses in Lilyquist and Brill 
1993- 3^~9' On the development of the techniqes used, see 
Verita et al. 1994. ND indicates not detected. 
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APPENDIX 4. DOCUMENTATION FOR THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE GAZELLE DIADEM 



DATE IDENTITY TITLE CONTEXT HEADDRESS OTHER 

ATTRIBUTES 



Tuthmosis IV 


king's 
daughter^ 


s3t nswt 


Feast of 
Valley scene 




plumes 


modius with 
rosettes 


sistra of Mut 
mentioned 
in scene 


Tuthmosis IV- 
Amenhotep III 


Nebamun's 
daughter^ 


hkrt nswt 


receives 
offerings 






modius with 
rosettes 


holds lotus 






hkrt nswt 


foUov^s 
women with 
menat and 
sistrum 








holds menat and 
sistrum 


Amenhotep III 


king's 

daughter 

Sitamun-^ 


sit nswt wrt 


receives gold 
of south 


gazelle 




modius with 
lotuses 


holds menat and 
sistrum 


It 


king's 
daughters 
Sitamun and 
another^ 


s3t nswt 


attends 
Tiye in skiff 
with cat 
under chair 






modius 
with lotuses 
or papyri 




II 


Nubian 
servants of 
Sitamun^ 




present gold 
of south 






modiuses 
with lotuses, 
modiuses 
with rosettes 




II 


Menna's 
daughter^ 


hkrt nswt 


beloved of 
Hathor 


gazelle 


plumes 


modius with 
rosettes 


holds menat and 
sistrum 


II 


Menna's 
deceased 
daughter^ 






gazelle 


plumes 


modius 


holds sistrum 


If 


Pairy's 
daughter^ 




. . . Hathor 


gazelle 


plumes 


modius 

without 

flowers 


adjacent mother 
holds menat 
and sistrum 


tf 


king's 
daughters^ 


s3t nswt 


king's jubilee 
with Hathoric 
imagery 






modius with 
rosettes- 
lotuses, 
rosettes- 
sedges 


hold sistra; 
and menat? 
chantresses with 
gazelle wands near 


Ramesses II 


great royal 
wife and 
king's 
daughter 
Nebettawy^ 


hmt nswt 
wrt 


with deities; 
females are Isis, 
Maat and 
possibly Selket 






modius 
with rosettes 
plus vulture 
headdress 
with uraeus 




11 


king's 

daughter 

Meryetamun^^ 






gazelle 




modius 


holds gazelle wand 



Continued on next page 
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Appendix 4, continued 



DATE IDENTITY TITLE CONTEXT HEADDRESS OTHER 

ATTRIBUTES 



tt 


king's 
daughter, 
king s wire 
Bintanat^^ 


s3t nswt 
hmt nswt 




gazelle 




modius 


holds gazelle wand 


Ramesses III 


women 
in king's 
apartments 




present flowers, 
fruit to king; 
play instru- 
ments; fan and 
caress king 






modiuses 
with rosettes, 
rosettes- 
papyrus- 
sedges, and 
rosettes- 
papyrus 




If 


women 
in funerary 
contexts 




offer drink 
and flowers 






modius 
with rosettes; 
rosettes- 
papyrus or 
lotus 




Ramesses III-VI 


great royal 
mother, lady 
of the two 
lands, Isis^^ 


mwt nswt 
wrt, nbt 
tlwy 








modius 
with rosettes, 
worn with 
vulture 
headdress 




ff 


lady of the 
two lands 

Isisl4, 15, 16 


nbt t3wy 








modius 
with rosettes, 
vulture 
headdress, 

\A-1- CK.\^ 




If 


[great royal 
mother Isis] 










modius 
with rosettes, 
vulture 
headdress 




ramesside 


woman on 
vessel 

frament from 
Ugarit^^ 










modius with 
rosettes 




Dynasty 20 


great royal 
wife Tyti^^ 




supplicates 
Thoth 






modius 
with rosettes, 
worn with 
vulture 
headdress 
and uraeus 





1 Brack and Brack 1980: 28 scene 4.3, pis. 36a and 37a. 10 

2 TT 90: Porter and Moss i960: 183; N. G. Davies 1923: 22—5, 28, pis. 21-2. 11 

3 T. Davis 1907: 37-41; Quibell 1908: 53f., CG 51 113, pis. 38 and 40; 12 
Miiller and Thiem 1998: i6£, fig. 366. 13 

4 T. Davis 1907: 42-44, pi. 36; Quibell 1908: 52f., CG 511 12, pis. 35f. 14 

5 Quibell 1908: pi. 43. 15 

6 TT 69: Porter and Moss i960: 135; N. Davis 1936(2): pi. 53. 16 

7 TT 139: Porter and Moss i960: 253 (i). 17 

8 Epigraphic Survey 1980: 5 if, pis. 44-5. 18 

9 Prisse d'Avennes 1878: 66th plate; Porter and Moss 1964: 761 (9-13). 19 



A. Wilkinson 1971: 117. 

Epigraphic Survey 1970: pis. 630, 636, 639, 646, 649-54. 
Loc. cit., pis. 655, 657. 

Monnet 1965: 2i2f , pi. 25a; Van Siclen 1974: fig. 2. 

Champollion 1835-45: pi. 229.2. 

Rosellini 1832: pi. 19.19. 

Leblanc 1989b: pi. 112. 

Van Siclen 1974: fig. i. 

Noblecourt 1956: fig. 126. 

Champollion 1844-89: 384. 
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CONCORDANCES 



Concordance i, Past and Current Locations 
OF Objects with Catalogue Numbers 





tS ft 00 h — T 


26 i 


R T 2 — K 1A<. 

3.1Z /3, .^43 


XJclCi, rj.dllld.ll x\J4^ 


lo.o.iUd, U sec XVdlllidllUll 




R T Q — 7R OA^ 


UClllll J. AO 


T Si ft T T 1 r\ 1 CPP T^QlmCiriOTT 

10.0. lid, U J, jCC XVdlllldllUll 




J . 1 Z|.d Mi^Kl 




TRST2n b — A 

10.0.1 17 £^ 


26. < 


^ ^ b — 76 




10.0.13d, VJ 33 


26. < 


Rica b — A.O 
J. 13d, u 




10.0.1 Z|.d V^4br 


26 i 


^ t6::i — 77 2il7 
3.1Ud //, .^4/ 


T^mmmpr Prnvif — <.% fil 8y< 

JJl Llllllllv^l , J— (lllot J*^? 


T ft ft T /lb — inci 

10.0.1Z|.U ^ 


26. < 


!2 T^Sb — T7T 

J.IUL/ X f A. 




10.0.13 34 


26. < 


B.I7 — 82 


r^;illpnrlpr A R — <0 


1 . . 1 U vAJ 


26 i 


J . 1 03 




jft ft T^a — 

10.0.1 / d /t^ 


26. 


R To;i b — <^ 
J . 1 yd, 3 


T^6 selective lAA— <o 22^ 


t8 8 T7b — 172 


26. 


R 20a — 6a 


C^trter ]-row:5rrl — <0— T 


jft Q t8 — 80 

1 . . i U\J 


26. 


^ 20b — 70 


r^or:^! rrr^iHle*; T owe <R TO< ooo — 


t8 8 TO — 70 

1 . . 1 /J/ 


26. 


R 2nr — AO 




Tft ft 2n;j b — T< 

lO.O.^VJd, U ±3 


26 


8 2 Ta b — << 
j.-^id, u 33 


PiiroDp^iri roll — TT< — ^ 


xft ft 2Ta b — 

lO.O.^ld, U 


26. 


^ 22a — 68 


0;ill;iHn Albert — 6^ 


t8 8 22a b — IJ. 

lO.O.^^d, u 


26. 


S3 2Qa — 2<0 




Tft ft 2^ — in< 

10.0.-^(3 ±^3 


26. 


ft 2^;i b — 60 
D.-^ijd, u uy 


T^almarmfT WprKprt '> 1 ^ S 

IVd.llHd.UiJ LI, IICIUCIL J, \J, o 


T ft ft 2 /i Tnn 


26 


8 2/1 TO 

Dtj£j£^ XrXy 


T QTTnon Hr\n "nri Qt"! r\"n — <0 
x^diiiidii 1 uiiU-dtivJii 


jft ft 2 CO P T^C 


26 


C 2 < — ^tR 


J_/lgdUU.C, vJldllCdllU XX/ 




2^S 


□ . z u 


iviinncapoiis — ^v? -^34 


Oi^ ") oft T/^ft 

20.2.20 lOO 


OA 
20. 


2 -on 'y^T 

0.27 — 221 


iviorgdn, J . L, — ^oy 


21.0.i — I30 9 


20. 


-^ft 

O.Zo — JiJiJi 


INCW 1 UlJv dlL llldlJvCt -'■-'■V 


23.9 103 




o.zyd X /4 


riiiiip, moiiiiidii ^T-* 


20-7-759 140 




o.zyu yo 




20.7.7^^ ~ 149 


20. 


5.30a, D — 9^ 


r idCc, i^iiy A 34 — — y 


oA T T 


20. 


5.31a, D 95 


xvicnnionQ, virginid 03-3o~3 ~ 


20.7.702 — 145 


20. 


2 '1 x^^ 
5.32a — 175 


259 


20.7.703 144 


zo. 


5.32D — 99 




ZU././U4 — X4U 


zo. 


ft -? 1 a K R'7 

5.33a, D 07 


oOUliy, vJ. r . 0. 3^ 


20.7.705 - 147 


zu. 


5.34a, D - 93 


opcnccr v^nurcniii, jjiaWdrQ 


20.7.1354 - 130 


20. 


5.35a, D - 94 


George - 162 


26.7. I 175 - 104 


26. 


8.36a, b- 88 


St. Louis 51.1959 - 258 


26.7.1434-97 


26. 


8.37a, b- 92 


52.1959-264 


26.8.1 a, b - 48 


26. 


8.38a, b- 89 


Stockholm 1957-2 - 58 


26.8.2 - 81 


26. 


8.39-91 




26.8.3 - 167 


26. 


8.40a, b - 90 


The following are MMA 


26.8.4 ~ 166 


26. 


8.41 - 173 


accession numbers: 


26.8.5a, b - 72 


26. 


8.42 - 102 


17.190.1970a - 289 


26.8.6a, b - 61 


26. 


8.43 - lOI 


18. 8.1a, b - 5 


26.8.7a, b - 65 


26. 


8.44 - 269 


18.8.2a, b — 6, see KalmanofF 


26.8.8a- 57 


26. 


8.45 - 270 


18.8.3a, b- 7 


26.8.8b -85 


26. 


8.46 - 271 


18.8.4a, b — 8, see KalmanofF 


26.8.9a- 73 


26. 


8.47 - 260 


18.8.5a, b -9 


26.8.9b - 86 


26. 


8.48-261 


i8.8.6a, b-io 


26.8.10a - 249 


26. 


8.49 - 262 


18.8.7a, b- II 


26.8.10a, b - 71 


26. 


8.50 - 254 


18. 8. 8a, b- 12 


26.8.1 1 - 67, see Coral Gables 


26. 


8-51-255 
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26.8.52 - 256 


26.8 


93a, b - 109 


26.8 


.Ii8f, g-215 


26.8.53 - 266 


26.8 


94a, b - iio 


26.8 


.119a, b - 216 


26.8.54 - 267 


26.8 


95a, b - III 


26.8 


.120 - 314 


26.8.55 - 268 


26.8 


96a, b - 112 


26.8 


.I2ia- 137 


26.8.56 - 251 


26.8 


97 - 106 


28.8 


.I2ib-e - 139 


26.8.57 - 252 


26.8 


98 - 107 


28.8.i2if-h - 191 


26.8.58 - 253 


26.8 


99 - 108 


26.8 


.i22a-e - 137 


26.8.59a - 129 


26.8 


100 - 230 


26.8 


.I23a-g- 138 


26.8.59b-i - 298 


26.8 


loi - 24 


26.8 


.I24a-g- 138 


26.8.59j-l-299 


26.8 


102 - 27 


26.8 


.125 - 142 


26.8.60 - 135 


26.8 


.103-231 


26.8 


.126- 143 


26.8.61a - 136 


26.8 


104 - 25 


26.8 


.127 - 142 


26.8.61b - 204 


26.8 


105 - 28 


26.8 


.128 - 143 


26.8.61C - 229 


26.8 


.106 - 232 


26.8 


.129, .130- 141 


26.8.62a - 156 


26.8 


.107 - 26 


26.8 


.131, .132-309 


26.8.62b - 158 


26.8 


.108-29 


26.8 


• 133, 134-310 


26.8.62c - 159 


26.8 


.109-236 


26.8 


.1353-132 


26.8.63a- 153 


26.8 


.110-237 


26.8 


.135b -293 


26.8.63b - 197 


26.8 


.III -238 


26.8 


.136-188 


26.8.63c - 199 


26.8 


.112-19 


26.8 


.137-186 


26.8.63 selective - 203 


26.8 


.113 -20 


26.8 


.138-189 


26.8.64a - 304 


26.8 


.114 - 21 


26.8 


• 139-303 


26.8.64b - 316 


26.8 


.115-22 


26.S 


.140-44 


26.8.64c - 211 


26.8 


.116-23 


26.S 


'•141-45 


26.8.65 - 308 


26.8 


.117a - 114 


26.S 


.142 - 46 


26.8.66-38 


26.8 


.117b - 120 


26.8 


••143-47 


26.8.67 - 39 


26.8 


.117c - 121 


26.8 


..144-17 


26.8.68a -40 


26.8 


.II7d - 122 


26.8 


..145-18 


26.8.68b - 41 


26.8 


.ii7e - 123 


26.^ 


..146a, b- 32 


26.8.69a - 42 


26.8 


.Ii7f- 124 


26.^ 


..147a, b- 34 


26.8.69b - 43 


26.8 


•iiyg- 125 


26.^ 


!.i48a, b-33 


26.8.70a-i - 130 


26.8 


.ii7h - 126 


26I 


!.i49-35 


26.8.7oa-2 - 131 


26.8 


.117! - 127 


26.? 


1.150-. 1 53 -36 


26.8.7ob-d - 205 


26.8 


.ii7j- 128 


26.J 


i-i54, .155 - 35 


26.8.71 - 180 


26.8 


.117k -275 


26.8 


M56-36 


26.8.72 - 181 


26.8 


.117I-273 


26.i 


i.i57-.i6i -35 


26.8.73 - 301 


26.8 


.117m - 272 


26.8 


i.162-36 


26.8.74-302 


26.8 


.11711 — 276 


26. J 


!.i63 -35 


26.8.75-235 


26.8 


.1170 - 277 


26. J 


!.i64, .165-36 


26.8.76a, b - 182 


26.8 


.117P-278 


26. J 


i.i66-35 


26.8.77a, b - 183 


26.8 


.ii7q - 282 


26.i 


i.167, .168-36 


26.8.78 - 184 


26.8 


.ii7r-274 


26.J 


i.i69-.i84- 37 


26.8.79 - 185 


26.8 


.117s - 281 


26.S 


i.i85-.i89-36 


26.8.80 - 315 


26.8 


.ii7t - 279 


26.i 


i.i90-.i92 - 35 


26.8.81 - 223 


26.8 


.117U - 280 


26.i 


i.193, .194-36 


26.8.82 - 239 


26.8 


.117V - 283 


26A 


i.i95-.i97- 35 


26.8.83 - 240 


26.8 


.117W - 287 


26A 


5.198, .199-36 


26.8.84 - 241 


26.8 


.117X - 285 


26.i 


5.200-.202 - 35 


26.8.85 - 242 


26.8 


.ii7y - 286 


26A 


5.203 - 228 


26.8.86 - 243 


26.8 


.117Z - 284 


26. f 


5.204 - 300 


26.8.87 - 244 


26.8 


.ii7aa - 201 


26.{ 


5.205a - 196 


26.8.88 - 233 


26.8 


.ii8a - 311 


26.8.205b - 195 


26.8.89 - 234 


26.8 


.ii8b - 312 


26.f 


5.2o6a-d - 134 


26.8.90 - 214 


26.8 


.ii8c - 313 


26.i 


5.207 - 198 


26.8.91 - 16 


26.8 


.ii8d- 151 


26A 


5.208 - 306 


26.8.92a, b - 113 


26.8 


.ii8e - 152 


26 A 


5.209, -210 - 307 
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26.8.21 1 - 192 


58. 153. II -295 


1982. 137.2 - 130 


26.8.212 - see p. 177 for 137-8 


58.153.12 - 129 and/or 130, 


1982,137.3 - 132 


26.8.212a - 140 


see p. 171 


1982. 137.4 selective - 


26.8.212b - 317 


58.153.13 -319 


151, 152 


26.8.213a - 202 


58.153.14 -321 


1982.137.5-135 


26.8.213b - 200 


58.153.15 - 179 


1982. 137.6- 153 


26.8.213c - 203 


58.153.16 - 217 


I983,96.i-.i3 - 114 


26.8.214 - 30 


58.153.17-224 


1987.103 - 68 


26.8.215 - 213 


58.153.18 - 289 


1987.399. la - 201 


26.8.216 - 31 


58.153.19- 153 


1987.399. ic-i - 136, 210 


26.8.217 ~ 324 


58.153.20- 199 


1987.399. le - 207 


26.8.218 - 323 


58.153.21, .22-153 


1987.399.111-193 


26.8.219 - 297 


58.153.23 - 190 


1987.399.1k- 194 


26.8.220 - 296 


63.15.1a- 294 


1987. 399.2a selective 


26.8.221 - 225 


63.15.2, .3 - 177 


(seep. 177) -137-8, 140 


26.8.222 - 209 


66.2.1 selective - 114 


1987. 399. 2d - 160 


26.8.223 - 206 


66.2,2 - 129 and/or 130, 


1988.17- 133 


39.2.1 -96 


see p. 171 


1988. 17d - 212 


58.92.1-257 


66.2.3a - 187 


1988. 17e - 208 


58.92.2 - 263 


66.2.4 - 318 


1988.17 selective - 132, 137-8 


58.153 unaccessioned — 152 


66.2.5 - 227 


153, 211-2 


58. 153. 1 selective - 114 


66.2.6 - 226 


1988.25. 1 selective - 132, 151, 


58.153.2, .3 - 114 


66.2.7 - 114 


160, 200, 207 


58.153.4 "288 


66.99.83 - 63 


1988.25.2 selective - 151, 160, 


58.153-5 - 178 


1970.169. 1-.45 - 320 


200, 207 


58.153.6- 176 


1970. 169. 46-.70 - 322 


1988. 25. 3a - 161 


58.153-7-37 


1970.169. 71- 79 - 305 


i988.25.3b- 157 


58.153.8 selective - 135, 187 


1970.169.80 - 114 


P 34 - 292 


58.153.9, .10-132 


1982. 137. 1 - 114 


P 35 - 290P 36 - 291 



Concordance 2, Catalogue Objects 
WITH Past and Current Locations 



Earliest location is listed first; accession numbers are MMA unless stated otherwise. 



OBJECTS assigned 

to tomb 1 

1, Manuv^ai canopicjar- 18.8.9a, b 

2, Manuwai canopic jar — 
i8.8.ioa, b and KalmanofF 

3, Manuwai canopicjar — 

1 8. 8. 1 1 a, b and KalmanofF 

4, Manuwai canopic jar — 
18.8.12a, b 

5, Manhata canopicjar - 18.8. la, b 

6, Manhata canopic jar — 
18.8.2a, b and KalmanofF 

7, Manhata canopicjar — 18.8.3a, b 

8, Manhata canopicjar — 18.8.4a, b 
and KalmanofF 



9, Maruta canopicjar — 18.8.5a, b 

10, Maruta canopicjar — 18. 8. 6a, b 

11, Maruta canopicjar — 18.8.7a, b 

12, Maruta canopicjar - 18, 8. 8a, b 

13, Manuwai libation flask - 
i8.8.2ia, b 

14, Manhata libation flask - 
18.8.22a, b 

15, Maruta libation flask — 
18. 8. 20a, b 

16, Manuwai heart scarab - 
26.8.91 

17, Manhata heart amulet — 
26.8.144 

18, Maruta heart scarab - 26.8.145 



19, seweret-necklet — 26.8. 112 

20, seweret-neckl^t — 26.8.1 13 

21, seweret-nec]dG:t — 26.8.1 14 

22, bead necklet - 26.8.1 15 

23, bead necklet - 26,8.1 16 

24, Falcon collar - 26.8.101 

25, vulture breastplate - 26.8.104 

26, bandage amulet - 26.8.107 

27, Falcon collar - 26.8.102 

28, vulture breastplate — 26.8.105 

29, bandage amulet — 26.8.108 

30, wire Fastener — 26.8.214 

31, wire Fastener - 26.8.216 

32, sandals - 26.8.146a, b 

33, sandals - 26.8.148a, b 
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34, sandals - 26.8.147a, b 

35, stalls - 
26.8.149 
26.8.154, -155 
26.8.157-.161 
26.8.163 
26.8.166 
26.8.190-.192 
26.8.195-.197 
26.8.200-.202 

36, stalls - 
26.8.150-.153 
26.8.156 
26.8.162 
26.8.164, .165 
26.8.167, .168 
26.8.185- 189 
26.8.193, -194 
26.8.198, .199 

37, stalls — 
26.8. 169- 1 84 

58.153-7 

38, lentoid beads - 26.8.66 

39, lentoid beads - 26.8.67 

40, lentoid beads — 26.8.68a 

41, lentoid beads - 26.8.68b 

42, lentoid beads - 26.8.69a 

43, lentoid beads - 26.8.69b 

44, bangle/ingot - 26.8.140 

45, bangle/ingot - 26.8. 141 

46, bangle/ingot - 26.8.142 

47, bangle/ingot - 26.8.143 



48, storage jar — 


26.8.1a, b 


49, storage jar - 


26.8.15a, b. 


26.8.20C 




50, storage jar - 


Carter 


51, storage jar — 


Carter 


52, storage jar - 


Sobhy 


53, storage jar - 


18.8.13a, b 


54, storage jar - 


18. 8. 15 


55, storage jar — 


26.8.21a, b 


56, storage jar - 


26.8.19a, b 


57, storage jar — 


26.8.8a 


58, storage jar - 


Philip, Brummer, 



Medelhausmuseet 1957:2 

59, storage jar - Callender, 
Minneapolis, Lannan, American 
coll. 

60, storage jar —Jusef Hassan 

61, storage jar - 26.8.6a, b 

62, storage jar - 18.8.14a 

63, storage jar - Philip, Brummer, 
Gallatin, 66.99.83 

64, storage jar - 26.8.20a 

65, storage jar - 26.8.7a, b 

66, storage jar - 18.8. 16 



67, storage jar - 26.8.1 1, Coral 
Gables, Lowe 58.105.009 

68, storage jar - 26.8.22, 1987.103 

69, storage jar - 26.8.23a, b 

70, storage jar rim - 26.8.20b 

71, storage jar - 26.8.10a, b 

72, storage jar — 26.8.5a, b 

73, storage jar - 26.8.9a 

74, storage jar - 18.8.17a 

75, storage jar - 26.8.12 

76, storage jar - 26.8.14a, b 

77, storage jar - 26.8.16a 

78, storage jar - 26.8.13 

79, storage jar - 18.8. 19 

80, storage jar - 18.8. 18 

81, storage jar - 26.8.2 

82, storage jar - 26.8.17 

83, storage jar - 26.8.18 

84, storage jar — Philip, Brummer, 
Bloch-Diener 

85, storage jar lid — 26.8.8b 

86, storage jar lid - 26.8.9b 

87, precious vessel - 26.8.33a, b 

88, precious vessel - 26.8.36a, b 

89, precious vessel — 26.8.38a, b 

90, precious vessel fragment — 
26.8.40a, b 

91, precious vessel - 26.8.39 

92, precious vessel - 26.8.37a, b 

93, precious vessel — 26.8.34a, b 

94, precious vessel - 26.8.35a, b 

95, precious vessel - 26.8.31a, b 

96, precious vessel - 26.8.30a, b; 
Philip, Brummer, 39.2.1 

97, precious vessel — Carnarvon, 
26.7.1434 

98, precious vessel lid - 26.8.29b 

99, precious vessel lid — 26.8.32b 

100, precious vessel — 18.8.24 

101, precious vessel fragment - 
26.8.43 

102, precious vessel fragment - 
26.8.42 

103, precious vessel - Carnarvon, 
23.9 

104, precious vessel - Carnarvon, 
26.7. 1175 

105, precious vessel - 18.8.23 

106, mirror - 26.8.97 

107, mirror - 26.8.98 

108, diadem - 26.8.99 

109, inlaid disk earrings — 
26.8.93a, b 

110, inlaid disk earrings — 
26.8.94a, b 

111, disk earrings - 26.8.95a, b 



112, disk earrings — 26.8.96a, b 

113, sedge earrings - 26.8.92a, b 

114, wig covering — 
26.8.117a 
selective 5 8. 15 3.1 
58.153.2, .3 
selective 66.2.1 
66.2.7 
1970.169.80 
1982.137,1 
1983.96.1-.13 

115, rosettes - European coll. 

116, rosettes - European coll. 

117, rosettes - Ligabue 

118, rosettes - BerHn 22452 

119, rosettes - New York art 
market 

120, rosettes - 26.8.117b 

121, rosettes - 26.8.117c 

122, rosettes - 26.8.1 17d 

123, rosettes - 26.8. 11 7e 

124, rosettes - 26.8.1 17f 

125, rosettes - 26.8.1 17g 

126, rosettes - 26.8. 11 7h 

127, rosettes - 26.8.1171 

128, rosettes - 26.8. 11 7j 

129, falcon collar - 26.8.59a; 
see p. 171 for others 

130, lotus collar - 26.8.7oa-i; 
see p. 171 for others 

131, counterpoise — 
26.8.70a-2 

132, nefer-coUsLT — 
26.8.135a 
58.153.9, .10 
1982.137.3 
selective 1988.17 
selective 1988.25. i 

133, inlaid drop - 1988.17 

134, Bes and Taweret elements — 
26.8.2o6a-d 

135, wallet-spacer girdle - 
Carter 

26.8.60 

selective 58.153.8 
1982.137.5 

136, Tilapia-fish spacer girdle — 
26.8.61a 

Carnarvon, 26.7,1354 
selective 1987.399. ic-i 

137, cat armlets — 
26.8.121a 
26.8.i22a-e; 

see pp. I76f for others 

138, lion armlets - 
26.8.i23a-g 
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26.8.i24a-g; 

see pp. I76f. for others 

139, barrel spacers - 28.8.1 2 ib-e 

140, barrel spacers — 26.8.212a; 
see pp. ij6(, for others 

141, hinged inlaid ornaments - 
26.8.129 

26.8.130 

142, hinged inlaid ornaments — 
26.8.125 

26.8.127 

143 , hinged inlaid ornaments - 
26.8.126 

26.8.128 

144, scarab ring — Carnarvon, 
26.7.763 

145, scarab ring - Carnarvon, 
26.7.762 

146, scarab ring - Carnarvon, 
26.7.764 

147, scarab ring - Carnarvon, 
26.7.765 

148, scarab ring — Carnarvon, 
26.7.759 

149, scarab ring — Carnarvon, 
26.7.760 

150, scarab ring — Carnarvon, 
26.7.761 

151, acacia-seed beads — 
26.8. ii8d 

selective 1982. 13 7.4 
selective 1988. 25.1, .2 

152, acacia-seed beads - 
26.8. ii8e 

58.153 unaccessioned 
selective 1982. 137.4 

153, three-strand assemblage - 
26.8.63a 

58.153,19 
58.153.21, .22 
1982,137.6 
selective 1988.17 

154, granular beads — Place, 
Minneapolis, Blumka 

155, granular beads - Place, 
Cairo JdE 4643 5 

156, granular beads — Place, 
26.8.62a 

157, granular beads — 1988.25,3b 

158, granular beads — 
Place, 21. 6. 1, 26.8.62b 

159, granular beads — 
Place, 21.6. 1, 26.8.62c 

160, granular and multifoil beads - 
1987.399.2d 

selective 1988. 25.1, .2 



161, granular beads - 1988. 25. 3a 

162, inlaid elements and beads - 
Spencer Churchill, BM 66827 

163 , beads and (tubes) — Carter 

164, duck head - Philip, Baer 

165, silver fragments - i8.8.25a-e 

OBJECTS WITH LESS 
SURE LINK TO TOMB 1 

166, storage jar - 26.8.4 

167, storage jar - 26.8.3 

168, storage jar — 20.2.28 

169, storage jar — 20.2.22 

170, lid - 18.8.14b 

171, lid - 26.8.16b 

172, lid - 18.8.17b 

173, lid - 26.8.41 

174, precious vessel — 26.8.29a 

175, precious vessel - 26.8.32a 

176, beaded earring - 58.153.6 

177, ridged earrings — 63,15.2, .3 

178, ridged earring - 58,153.5 

179, hair ring - 58.153.15 

180, bivalve pendant - 26.8.71 

181, bivalve pendant - 26.8.72 

182, tube pendant - 26.8.76a, b 

183, tube pendant - 26.8.77a, b 

184, tube pendant - 26.8.78 

185, tube pendant - 26.8.79 

186, spiral pendant — 26.8.137 

187, wallet-spacer girdle - 
58.153.8 

66.2.3a 

188, inlaid scarab - 26.8.136 

189, wdSt-eye bead - 26.8.138 

190, seal amulet - 58,153.23 

191, barrel spacers - 28.8.i2if-h 

192, ring-bead spacers — 26.8,21 1 

193, ring-bead spacers - 
1987.399.1h 

194, ring-bead spacers - 
1987.399. ik 

195, silvered beads - 26.8.205b 

196, rounded beads - 26.8.205a 

197, Conus-sheU beads — 26.8.63b 

198, three-strand assemblage — 
26,8,207 

199, drum-shaped beads - 
26.8.63c 

58.153.20 

200, barrel beads - 26.8,213b 
selective 1988.25. i, .2 

201, loop-and-ring beads — 
26.8.1 i7aa 

1987.399. la 



202, stone beads — 26.8.213a 

203, miscellaneous beads — 
selective 26,8.63 
26.8.213c 

204, varied beads - 26.8.61b 

205, cylinder beads - 26.8.70b— d 

206, ring beads - 26.8.223 

207, ring beads - 
1987.399.1e 
selective 1988.25. i, .2 

208, ring beads - 1988. 17e 

209, ring beads - 26.8,222 

210, ring beads - 1987.399. ic-i 

211, ring beads - 
26.8.64c 

selective 1988.17 

212, ring beads - 1988. 17d 

213, wire fitting - 26.8.215 

OBJECTS OF VARIOUS 
DATES LINKED TO 
TOMB 1 

214, scarab - 26.8.90 

215, loop-and-pin clasp - 
26.8. ii8f, g 

216, loop-and-pin clasp - 
26.8.119a, b 

217, box-shaped clasp -58.153.16 

218, model (?) - 26.8.25 

219, model (?) - 26.8.24 

220, model (?) - 26.8.26 

221, model (?) - 26.8,27 

222, model (?) - 26.8.28 

223, uraeus pendant - Carnarvon, 
26.8.81 

224, pendant with vultures - 
58.153.17 

225, fish pendant - 26.8.221 

226, ear or hair ring — 66.2.6 

227, leaf-shaped elements - 66.2.5 

228, shrine-shaped pendant - 
26.8.203 

229, barrel beads - 26.8.61c 

230, falcon collar - 26.8.100 

231, vulture breastplate - 26.8.103 

232, bandage amulet - 26.8,106 

233, scarab - 26.8.88 

234, scarab - 26.8.89 

235, star appHque - 26.8.75 

236, Hathor-cow plaque - 
26.8.109 

237, Hathor-cow plaque - 
26. 8. no 

238, Hathor-cow plaque — 
26. 8. Ill 
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239, u;^l^-pendant - 26.8.82 


267, gold vessel - 26.8,54 


26.8.204 


240, wdSt-pendmt - 26.8.83 


268, gold vessel - 26.8.55 


301, Sekhmet-pendant — 26,8,73 


241, w/Jj^-pendant - 26,8.84 


269, gold vessel - 26.8,44 


302, Maat-pendant - 26.8.74 


242, wdSt-pendmt - 26.8.85 


270, gold vessel - 26.8.45 


303, shen-2imulet pendant — 


243, wd3t-pend2Lnt - 26.8.86 


271, gold vessel — 26.8,46 


26.8.139 


244, u^rfj^-pendant - 26.8.87 


272, rosettes - 26.8 


.117m 


304, fly amulets - 26.8.64a 


245, storage jar inscription - 


273, rosettes - 26.8 


.117I 


305, fly or lotus amulets — 


26.8.12 


274, rosettes - 26.8 


.ii7r 


1970. 169. 71-. 79 


246, storage jar inscription - 


275, rosettes — 26.8 


.117k 


306, Taweret amulets — 26.8.208 


26.8,14a 


276, rosettes — 26.8 


.ii7n 


307, falcon amulets- 26.8.209, .210 


247, storage jar inscription — 


277, rosettes — 26.8 


.1170 


308, Maat-shrine amulets - 


26.8.16a 


278, rosettes - 26.8 


.II7P 


26,8,65 


248, storage jar inscription — 


279, rosettes — 26.8 


.ii7t 


309, box-clasp bracelets — 


26.8.13 


280, rosettes - 26.8 


.117U 


26.8. 131, .132 


249, storage jar inscription — 


281, rosettes - 26.8 


.117s 


310, hinged bracelets - 


26.8.10a 


282, rosettes - 26.8 


.Ii7q 


26.8.133, -134 


250, storage jar inscription — 


283, rosettes - 26.8 


.117V 


311, acacia-seed spacers - 


26.8.23a 


284, rosettes - 26.8 


.117Z 


26.8.118a 


251, gold vessel — 26.8.56 


285, rosettes - 26.8 


.117X 


312, acacia-seed spacers - 


252, gold vessel - 26.8.57 


286, rosettes - 26.8 


.ii7y 


26.8.118b 


253, gold vessel - 26.8.58 


287, rosettes - 26.8 


.ii7v^ 


313, acacia-seed spacers - 


254, gold vessel — 26.8.50 


288, rosettes - 58,153.4 


26.8.118c 


255, gold vessel — 26.8.51 


289, shield-shaped elements — 


314, sliding clasp - 26.8.120 


256, gold vessel - 26.8.52 


Morgan, 17.190.1970a 


315, buckle clasp - 26.8.80 


257, gold vessel — 58.92.1 


58.153-18 




316, faceted beads - 26.8.64b 


258, gold vessel - St. Louis 


290, shield-shaped elements — 


317, lap-joint beads - 26.8.212b 


51.1959 


P35 




318, filigreed beads - 66.2.4 


259, gold vessel - Richmond, 


291, shield-shaped elements — 


319, melon beads - 58.153.13 


Virginia 63-56-3 


P36 




320, melon beads - 


260, gold vessel - 26.8.47 


292, vase-motif elements - P 34 


1970. 169. 1-.45 


261, gold vessel - 26.8.48 


293, we/er-elements 


- 26.8.135b 


321, acacia-seed beads — 


262, gold vessel - 26.8.49 


294, beetle elements — 63. 15.1a 


58.153.14 


263, gold vessel - 58.92.2 


295, beetle elements -58. 153. 11 


322, acacia-seed beads - 


264, gold vessel - St. Louis 


296, drop elements 


- 26.8.220 


1970, 169, 46-.70 


52.1959 


297, drop elements 


- 26.8.219 


323, segmented inlay — 


265, gold vessel - Richmond, 


298, drop elements 


- 26.8.59b-i 


26.8.218 


Virginia 63-56-2 


299, drop elements 


- 26.8.59j-l 


324, crescent-shaped inlay - 


266, gold vessel — 26.8.53 


300, menat-shaped pendant - 


26.8.217 
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numbering system of TAA 
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52733, 175 


See also Tutankhamun 


report and recording of W^ady Di, 
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Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 
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133, 146, 158, 177, 
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187, 269 
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Carnarvon, Earl of. 
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53262, 158 


103-4, 136, 144-50, 223 


cadmium, 277 


53263, 158 
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53742, 130 


on lorgenes, q.i 


CG (Catalogue general) 


53760, 136 


Carnarvon- Carter excavations at 


3934-3934^^'^, 128 


53790-3, 136 


Thebes, 118, I22f., 159, 163, 


16014, 77 


6IOOI, 118 


172, 184, 247f , 252, 294, 298f , 
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beads, excavated acacia, barrel. 


24006a— d, 126 


JdE Qoumal d' entree) 


cylinder, ring, 29f. 


24007-8, 139 


3375-82, 163 


acacia, 151 


24010, 65 


6471, 163 


barrel, 140, 162, 200; see also 


24013, 65 


20012, lol 


137-0 


24037 40, 07 


39041, lOI 


biconical, 162 


24062, 138 


39644, 282 


Conus, 197 


24071* 166 


39875, 185 


cylinder, 205; see also 130 


24124, 166 


45000, 183 


miscellaneous, II5J 202—4 


24144, 


45676, 137 


multifoil, 160 


24274—81, 126 


45693, 250 


ring, 162, 198 


24580-94, 138 


45783, objects from Chaban*s 


seweret, 19—21 


24002, 07 


clearance, 29—31 


inlay, excavated various, 29f. 


24930, 77 


45930, 4 


collars, composite, 129—30 


24956, 67 


46435, necklace donated by 


counterpoise, 131 


24962, 138 


rlace, 155; ci. 30 


diadem, 108 


25501 , IIo 


51273, 299 


earrings, 110 


37157, 250 


00655, ItSI 


miscellaneous, 113, 115 


46206, 284 


61792, 146 


ornaments for arms or ankles, 


46437-50, 138 


62190— I, 151 


141-3 


5IOI4, 126 


85842, 121, 123 


parts of collars, 30; 133, 296 


5IOI8, 126 


85845, 252 


pendant, 303 


5 1 164, 264 


86702, 250 


rosettes, 29f ; 116— 8, 120, 123— i 


51165, 264 


86767, 135 


278, 281 


52051, 265 


86971, 185 


wig covering, 114 


52068, 176 


87404, 183 


Carter, Howard, 31 


52071, 265 


00461, 181 


correspondence with Gardiner 


52074, 122, 138 


88966-7, 135 


and Carnarvon about tomb. 


52232, 181 


SR (Special Register) 


36,38 


52243, 250 


292, 121, 123 


excavation numbers for 


52245, 181 


313, 122 


Tutankhamun objects, xv 


52248-9, 250 


2677, 282 


exploration of tomb Wady Di, x. 


52378-81, 163 


4260, 4 


4, 27f, 31, 35-7, 46/., 59, 61, 


52409-12, 163 


6960. See JdE 46435 


136, i84f 
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on forgeries, 38, 271 
objects given to MMA, 136, 174, 
185 

recording of graffiti, 6, 32, 36-8, 
339-41 

role in retrieving information and 
art market objects from Wady 
Di, X, 3, 27, 31, 35, 38-42, 
47-31, III, ii6f ; 44-7, 50-1, 
53-4, 60-1, 66, 74, 79, 81, 84, 
87, 97, 103-4, 1 12-5, 132, 
144-50, 163-5 

survey of southv^est wadys, 1—4, 6, 
I2f , 32, 36f 
cartouches, 33 

See inscriptions, hieroglyphic; 
Index part 2 for m3'^t-k3-r*^; 
mn-hpr-r"^; h3t-spswt; dhwty-ms 
nfr-hpr 

cat armlets, 176-8, 235; 137 
Catalogue of objects associated with 
Wady D I 
comparative source material used, 
ii7f 

criteria for judging origin, ii6f 
history of study, 1 1 2—5 
items not included, iiif, 114, 115 
items not located, 1 1 if 
objects assigned to the tomb, 

126-55, 156, 157-88, i8g-244\ 

1-165 

objects less surely Hnked to the 
tomb, 245-54, 256-63', 
166-213 

objects of various dates, 264—71, 
272/, 274, 275/, 277-96, 297, 
298-304, 305, 306-28; 
214-324 
organization and authorship, 115 
technical features as indicators of 
provenance and date, 119-24, 
271-8 
vendors of objects, 11 1 
CEDAE (Centre de Documentation 
et d'Etudes sur THistoire de 
I'Art et la Civilisation de 
I'Egypte Ancienne) 
recording of graffiti, if, 6— 11 , 
339-41 

Cemy, Jaroslav, and recording of 

graffiti, 2, 6f , 339-41 
Chaban, Mohammed (Effendi), 27, 

57, 116 

objects found at Wady Di, 29-31, 
76, 115, 117, 119, 122; entries 
in Egyptian Museum, 29—3 1 , 
44/, 120, 123 

Catalogue objects paralleled 

with art market objects, 67, 
116, 119, 127, 136, I39f, 



146, 154, 164, i66f , 169, 
171, 174, 176, 178, i83f , 
188, 25lf 
chased line. See metal working 
cheetah, Acinonyxjubatus, 159 
chert, 60, 62 

paleolithic axe, 75 
Chicago, Oriental Institute, 5 
chisel cutting and tracing. See metal- 
working 
Christie, Manson & Woods, 165, 

171, 291 
Christie's New York, 15 note 2 
clasps 

box, gold, 264f , 310; 217 
loop-and-pin, gold, 264f , 343; 

215-6. See also 137-8 
sliding, gold, 303f , 326; 314 
See also buckle 
Cleveland, Carlie, examination by, 
176, 278; 14, 17, 132, 143, 187, 
289, 294 

Cleveland Museum of Art, 5, 13, 31 

coffins, 33, 76 

collars 

gold sheet 

falcon, 130-2, igg, 2jSf., 313, 
342f ; 24, 27, 230 
inlaid composite, 169-73 
falcon: gold, obsidian(?), 

carnelian, jasper, glass, 125, 
172, 231; 129 
lotus: gold, carnelian, jasper, 
glass, 123, i72f , 230, 273; 
130 

nefer: gold, glass, Egyptian blue, 
123, 173, 231; 132 
parts of inlaid composite, excavated 
drop element: carnelian and 
glass, 30, 43 
beetle elements: gold, lapis, 
faience, glass, 294f , 321; 
294-5 

Bes and Taweret elements(?), 

gold, i73f , 233, 301; 134 
counterpoise: gold, carnelian, 

glass, 123, 173; 131 
drop element: gold, carnelian, 

glass, 173, 343; 133 
drop elements, gold, 275, 295f , 

297, 522/; 298-9 
drop elements: gold, carnelian, 

felspar, glass, 113, 295, 322; 

296 

drop elements: gold, jasper, 

glass, i86f , 233, 295, 323; 

162, 297 
leaf-shaped elements: gold, 

marble, faience, 268, 311; 

227 



we/er-elements, gold and 

Egyptian blue, i86f, 

233; 162 
^le/er-elements: gold, glass, 

vitreous material, 293f , 321; 

293 

shield-shaped elements: gold, 
silver, ivory or bone, glass, 
291-3 (with illus.), 321, 344, 
346; 289-91 
vase-motif elements: gold, 

jasper, glass, 293, 321; 292 
See also beads 
shebiu, i36f. 
Collon, Dominique, 269 
conclusions from study, x, 337 
"concubines," and headdresses, 155 
copper-alloy objects, from MMA 
excavations, 62, 75, 108 
fiHgreed beads, 318 
fly amulets, 304 
tube pendant, 182 
Coptic period remains in southwest 
wadys, 2, 4, 7f , iif , uf , 62, 

73, 75, 77 
See also anchorites; petroglyphs 
Coque, R., 2 

Coral Gables (FL), Lowe Art 

Museum, jar in, iii, 143; 67 

coregency of Hatshepsut and 

Tuthmosis III, 182, 333; 146 

com mummies and related objects, 
12-5 

cosmetic vessels. See bottles; bowls; 

cups; jars; lotiform 
Coulon, Laurent, 14 
coupons. See metalworking 
cups, precious 

pedestal-footed, gold, 272, 283-6, 

316; 257-9 
semi-restricted, gold, 275, 28 3f, 
286f , 3i6f, 344; 266-8 
Cyprus, comparisons from, 268, 291 

D 

Dahshur, comparisons from, 117, 

I23f, 146, 159, 171, i8of, 183, 
250, 298 

Darnell, Deborah, 63 

Davis, Theodore M,, 6, 31, 116 

Dedi, 299 

deer, 160 

Defemez, Catherine, 14 
Deir el-Bahari, 11, 174, 28of 
Deir el-Ballas, 252, 336 
Deir el-Medina, comparisons from, 
66, 118, 147, 184 

tomb workers of, 7— 1 1 

See also Bruyere 
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Deir el-Mohareb, 57 

Demaree, Robert, 1 1 

Demotic, 11, 341 

Dendera, 183, 306 

van Dijk, Jacobus, 66 with note 3 

Dikhonsiry, 9, 341 

Dilbat, 185 

diorite(?), porphyrytic 

jars, precious, 89, 92 
diplomatic marriage, 335f. 
Djehutymose, 8—10, 340 
Djeme (Medinet Habu), 14 
Dominicus, Brigitte, 78 
Dorman, Peter, work on inscriptional 

material, 126, I28f., 284, 329; 

17, 258-9, 264-5 
Dra Abu el-Naga, 14, 118, 150 
duck head, silver, 48, iii, 187, 244; 

164 

Durham, Oriental Museum, 264 

E 

earrings 

gold, i62f., 224, 247f., 259, 267f., 
311; 111-3, 17^-8, 226(?) 

gold and glass, 125, i62f., 224; 
109 

gold, glass, carnelian, 120, i62f., 
224, 342; no 
East Mediterranean gold work, 122, 

158, 160, 271, 277 
Ebla, 184 

EDS (Energy dispersive X-ray 

spectrometry), 155, 278, 281, 

342£, 346 
Egyptian Antiquities Organization, 

standards of, 57 
Egyptian Antiquities Service, and 

Wady Qurud, 27-31, 34-7, 

41 

Egyptian blue, excavated tube, bugle, 
and lentoid beads, 29-31, 74f, 
bangles /ingots, 44 
beads, lentoid, 38—9, 42-3 
inlay, 132, 186. See also 11 1-2, 
162, 286 

El-Ahiwa, 159, 306 

electrum, composition of, 119 
appUque, 237(?) 
clasp, 215 

pendants, ii5(?); 181, i85(?), 223, 
224(?) 

scarab, i88(?) 
elements, inlaid. See collars, parts of 
El-Ghirza, 306 
El-Kab, 150, 160 

embalming materials, and pottery, 66f 
engraving. See metal working 
en-Nawawy, Ibrahim, 29 



Epiphanius monastery, 12 
Esna, 181, 269 

European collection, rosettes in, 168; 
1 1 5-6 

F 

Fahm, Tewfik of Qus, 270 
faience, beads and ring fragment 

excavated at the tomb, 3of , 

74f. 

bangles /ingots, 45—7 
beads 

cylinder, 170 note 3; 205 
lentoid, 40-1 

miscellaneous, 203, 205, 229 
on necklets, 22-3 
inlays, 227, 294-5 
Fakhry, Ahmed, on forgeries, 270 
Fakhry, Ali, 270 
falcons, bronze heads of, 6 
See also amulets; collars 
fasteners, gold wire, 132, jpp; 30—1 
felines, on items of adornment, 159 

with crossed paws, 177 
felspar 
beads 

acacia-seed, 113 
Conw5-shell, 197 
drop, 197 
miscellaneous, 203 
inlay, 225, 296 
figures, funerary, 4—6, 15 
filing. See metalworking 
finger rings, 18 1-3, 238/. 

with gold scarab, i8if ; 144-5 
with lapis scarab, 182; 146—7 
with steatite scarab, i82f ; 

148-50 
See also 25of , 188 
fitting, gold wire, 254f., 263; 213 
fluorine, 292 
flux. See metalworking 
food and drink 

pottery forms for (MM A), 66 
foreign wives 

dating and origins, 333—6 
names, 329-32 
royal status, 336 
See also Manhata; Manuwai; 
Maruta 
forgeries, 270—308; 230—323 

detection of, ii6£, 270-8, 28 3f, 
287f 

consideration of See Aldred; 

Bezold; Carnarvon; Carter; 
Fakhry; Hansen; Hermann; 
Lansing; Newberry; Reeves; 
Scharff; Scott; B. Williams; 
C. Williams; Winlock 



forgers, 27of , 284, 287f 
foundation deposits, 62 (with illus.), 

77, 108, 337 
fragments, silver, 188, 244; 165 
Frantz, J. H., technical expertise, 17, 

91, 258-9, 264-5 

frogs 

as figurine, 38, 270, 271 

frieze on bowl, 34 
funerary items in Catalogue. See 
appHques; bandage amulets; 
bangles /ingots; beads (lentoid); 
Canopic jars; collars (gold sheet); 
fasteners; heart scarabs and amu- 
let; necklets; ritual vessels; 
sandals (gold sheet); stalls; 
vulture breastplates; wd3t-tyQ 
pendants 

G 

Gaballa (G. A.) and Kitchen 
(Kenneth) discussion of 
Rosetau, 14 

Gabolde, Luc, 4 

gabro, lids, 171— 2 

Gaillard, Claude Antonie. See Lortet 

and Gaillard 
Galerie KoUer, jug in, 145; 84 
Gallatin, Albert, jar of, 143; 63 
Garcia-Perea, Rosa, 177 
Gardiner, Alan H., 31-4 

association with Wady Di, x, 27f 

correspondence with Carter, 3 5-8 

interest in graflfiti, 36—8 

notes on Wady Qurud finds, 3 5 
Gardiner font, 274, 284 
garnet 

bead, 160 

ornament, 163 
Gaza, 335. See also Ajjul 
gazelle diadem, 125, i54f , 136, 
157-62, 223, 342; 108 

workmanship, 155—8 
gazelle iconography, including 

depictions in Kheruef tomb, 
Osorkon II temple, faience 
bowls, 159-61, 336, 347f- 
Gemot, Wilhelm, 329 
gesso. 5ee jewelry, manufacture of 
Ghalli, Zaki, of Luxor, 270 
Ghurab, 187, 299, 336 
girdles 

Tilapia-fish, gold spacers, i74f , 

234; 136 
wallet, excavated lapis spacers, 

29f , 45, 47 
gold and lapis spacers, I74f , 

234; 135 
gold spacers, 250, 260; 187 
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glass, excavated at Wady Di, 29-31, 

44f, 74f., 107; role in 

determining provenance, 119, 

124, 146 
associated v^ith Wady Di 

cobalt-colored (blue)/criz2led, 
108-10, 1 14-5, H8-9, 121, 
129-33, 141, 143, 162 

copper-colored (turquoise), 
103, 108, 114-23, 126-31, 
137, 141-3, 152, 162, 278, 
281, 296 

filing of inlays, 292 

miscellaneous fragments, 113— 5; 
203 

post-New Kingdom (including 
modem and indeterminate), 
292, 346; 283-5, 287-97, 

305, 323 

technical description and 
analyses, 278, 29if , 346 

types of beads and inlays, 123 
glassy faience, jar, 104 
gneiss, jar, 169 
Gorg, Manfred, 329 
goethite, jar, 91 

gold items excavated at Wady Di, 
29-31, 44, 75f., 110, 185 

gold objects, miscellaneous, associated 
with Wady D i , 1 1 1-5 

gold objects in Catalogue associated 
with Wady Di. See categories of 
funerary items, jewelry, vessels 

gold trim for precious vessels, 
excavated, 30, 44 ^ 146 

gold vessels, 283-7; 251-71 

See also beakers; bowls; cups; jars 

gold working. See metalworking 

gorge tombs, 2, 7 

Gotoh, Takeshi, 165 

graffiti, primarily in Wady D, 7—12, 

339-41 
Coptic, II— 2 
Demotic, 11 

numbering and recording of, 6f. 
pharaonic, 7— 11 

See also Carter; CEDAE; Cemy; 

Gardiner; Kitchen; petroglyphs 

granite 

MM A excavated fragment, 75 

Osiride head, 12, 15 
graywacke, heart scarab, 16 
Great Headdress, x, 164, 226, 289 
Greek jeweler, 38, 27of. 
greenschist, heart amulet and scarab, 
17-8 

Griffith Institute (GI), records 
concerning the southwest 
wadys and Wady Di, if, 3f , 
6-8, 28f , 33-40, 339, 341 



Groisy, Frederique, 57 

Grossbard, Elayne, examination by, 

176, 278; 14, 17, 132, 143, 187, 

289, 294 
Guksch, Heike, 66 
Gurna. See Quma 

gypsum, as wash for pottery (MMA), 
64f 

See also alabaster, Egyptian 

H 

Haarlem, Willem van, 165 
Habachi, Labib, 270 
Hadji Ali, 39 

hair rings, gold, 247£, 239, 267^, 311; 

179, 226(?) 
Hammad, Mohammed, 33, 43, 61 
hammer work. See metalworking 
hand axe, prehistoric, 75 
Hansen, Donald P., 117 
hapax legomenon, 8, 329 
Haraga, 183, 187, 249 
hard solder. See metalworking 
harem, 302, 335f 
Harkness, Edward S., 112 
Harlow, George, 307 
Hassan, Ali, 29, 57 
Hassan, Jusef, objects from Wady 
Qurud, sf, 13, 31, 47f, 51, 
III, 127, 138, 142, 187, 252 
Hassanein, Fathy, 57 
Hathor, iconography, 160, 177 

cow plaques, 115; 236-8 
Hatnufer, 118, 129, i5of, I74f 
Hatshepsut, 161, 181, 333, 335 

foundation deposit scarabs, 181 

KV 20, 118, 140 

name on objects associated with 
Wady Di, 139; 54, 57, 146, 
309 

Wady A tomb, 1-4, 7f , 16, 20, 

37, 333 
See also coregency; Karnak 
Hatshepsut II. See Meryetra 
headdresses, 33, 37f. 

See also gazelle diadem; wig 
covering 
heart scarabs and amulets, I28f , 
ig6f, 329,330/,, 332 
graywacke and gold, 16 
greenschist and gold, 17-8 
Hebrew words and names, 329, 332 
Heidelberg collection. University 
of, 13 

Hein, Irmgard, 63 f, 67 
Heindl, Giinter, 57, 59 
Hekareshu Hill (Abydos), 6 
Hepy, 183, 252 
Herakleopolis, 123 



Herihor, 9f , 341 

Hermann, Alfred, on forgeries, 270 
hiebr, 126, 136 
Hierakonpolis, 158 

high priests of Amun at Kamak, 8, lof 
hinged inlaid ornaments. See 

ornaments for arms or ankles 
history of project, x, 112, I52f 
Hittites, 336 

Hoch, James E., author, 65, 329—33 
Horemheb 

king, 15 note 2; and wife of, 181 

official, tomb of, 161, 252 
Horemqenese, 11 
Hori 

child of the tomb, 10 
others, 10, 66 
Hu, 267 

Huehnergard, John, 329 
Hurrian name, 329 

I 

IGN (Institut Geographique National 

de Paris), if, 6 
Iklib, Heshmet, 57 
Imhotep, vizier, 118 
ingots. See bangles /ingots 
inlay, objects with, excavated 
camelian, 29f , 43 
See 106-12, 114-33, 141-3, i<52, 
186, 188, 225, 227, 272-99, 
303, 305, 315; jewelry, 
manufacture of 
inlays (?), glass and nephrite (?), 307f, 

328; 323-4 
inscriptions, hieratic, on objects, 65f., 

68f , 139, 332; 67, 73 
inscriptions, hieroglyphic, on objects 
funerary items 

canopicjars, i— 12 
heart scarabs and amulet, 16—8 
ritual vessels, 13-5 
jewelry 
beads, 112 

bracelets, 112; 309-10 
collars, 129-30 
finger rings, 144-50 
ornaments for arms or ankles, 

141-3 
rosettes, 283-4, 

shield-shaped elements, 289—91 
vessels, ointment 
globular jars, 53—6 
piriform jars, 57-64, 69, 71, 

75-8, 245-50 
shoulder jars, 49, 51—2 
vessels, precious 
beakers, 260—2 
bottles and lids, 95-6 
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bowls, 251—6 
cups, 257-9, 266-8 
jars, 263-5, 269-71 
kohl jar and lid, 89 
lids, 98-9 

lotiform vessels, 97, 103 
ointment jars and lids, 87—8 
See also Index part 2 
inspections in the southeast wadys, 
8-1 1 

Intef, objects associated with, 118, 

159, 250 
Iput, 294 
Irem, 335 

Isis (queens), 336, 348 
Ity, 8, 339 
lunmutef, 160 
ivory, inlay, 289—90 
See also bone 

J 

Jacquet, Helen, 61, 63, 67 
Jacquet, Jean, 57 

jar fragments, excavated stone, 31, 44, 

74f., 106, 108 
jars, ointment storage, i39f., 245f. 
Canaanite shape, travertine, 11 1, 

145, 212; 79 
globular, travertine, iii, I4if., 

203f; 53-6 
ointment shape 

serpentinite, 245, 256; 166 
travertine, i4of., 204, 245, 236; 
48, 167 
piriform 

serpentinite, iii, I44f , 211, 

282f , 313; 74-8 
travertine, 142-4, 207-11, 282f , 

3151 57-73 
shoulder, travertine, 141, 204; 

49-52 
squat, 245f , 236/, 
gneiss (?), 169 
travertine, 168 
jars, pottery (MMA) 

silt wares, hand-turned, 68f ; 

pi-pi5 
silt wares, wheel-made, 71; 
p57-p66 

wares from outside the Nile Valley, 
73; p99-pi02 
jars, precious, I46f., 247 

button base, glassy faience with 

gold trim, 149-51, 220; 104 
composite, gold, 272, 283f , 287, 

3i6f.; 269-71 
kohl, 2J5 

diorite(?) with gold trim, I46f ; 

89 



goethite with gold trim, 

148; 91 
green marble, 147; 90 
ointment shape, 214 

serpentinite with gold trim, 88 
travertine with gold trim, 87 
piriform, diorite(?) with gold trim, 

148, 213; 92 
tall-necked, gold, 275, 275, 283f , 

286, 3i6f ; 263-5 
wide-necked with pedestal foot 
anhydrite with gold trim, 148, 

2 J 7; 94 
silver, 149-51, 220; 105 
travertine, 247, 257; 174—5 
vitreous with gold trim, 148, 
216; 93 
jasper, 36, 113, 124 

beads, 129 (collar), 160, 162 
inlays, 114, 1 16-7, 120, 123-4, 129, 
162 

Jenkins-Madina, Marilyn, 306 
jewelry in Catalogue, 152—87, 247—54, 
287-307 
See also amulets; armlets; beads; 
bracelets; buckle; clasps; 
collars (composite); earrings; 
finger rings; gazelle diadem; 
girdles; hair rings; ornament; 
ornaments for arms or ankles; 
pendants; rosettes; spacers; 
wig covering 
jewelry, manufacture of 

back plates and annotation of 

elements, 123, i66f , 171, 277 
bedding material (gesso), 124, 165, 

167, 171, 179 
inlay, 113, 124, 123, 277 
quality, variations in, 119, 158 
suspension, means of, 123, 277 
5ee also metalworking 
jewels found in Wady Di 
Carter, 47, 185 
Chaban, 27, 29-31, 43 
MMA, 74f , 107, 110 
jugs 

ointment storage, travertine, I39f, 

145, 212; 83-4 
pottery, marl wheel-made (MMA), 

72; P85-7 

K 

Kahun, comparisons from, 181, 185, 
187 

Kalmanoff, Dr. Herbert, canopic jars 

belonging to, iii; 2-3, 6, 8 
Kamal Pasha, 27, 29, 34 
Kamid el-Loz, 158, 336 
Kamose, 118, 158 



Karkowsky, Janos, 57 
Karnak 

6th pylon text of Tuthmosis III, 
333-5 

7th pylon text of Tuthmosis III, 

335 
baboons, 14 

chapel of Osiris Heqadjet, 14 
ChapeUe rouge of Hatshepsut, 302, 
333 

Osiride deposits, 14 
palace, 336 

vessels depicted at, 140, 150 
Kashta, 12, 15 
Keimer, Ludwig, iii, 289 
Keller, Cathleen, 329 
Kenamun, tomb of, 150, 171, 184 
Kerma, comparisons from, I37f , 

137 note I, 146, 249, 299 
Kessler, Dieter, on sacred animal 

burials and Osiris-Baboon, 

I4f. 

de Keyser, E,, on restoring jewelry, 
X, 154 

Kha, 118, 137-9, 151, 254 
fe/i(3^-headdress, as purpose of rosettes, 
164 

Khnemet, 335 
Khoiak festival, 14 
Kirby, Christopher, i, 3f , 57, 63 
Kitchen, Kenneth, on a graffito, 9 
See also Gaballa and Kitchen 
Kiya, 336 

Kneeland, Yale, 134 
Knudsen, Joan, 63, 306 
Kom el-Hisn, 181, 183 
kraters, pottery, 66 

travertine, iii, I39f , 145, 212; 
80-2 
Kumma, 174 
Kurz, Marcel, 2f 

on Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud 
topography, i 
KV. See Valley of the Kings 
Kyticas, P., 5 

L 

Lacau, Pierre, 27, 38, 46 
Lacovara, Peter, 63 
Lahun, 117, 124, 146, 153, 159, 
183,298 

Lannan Foundation, jar in, 142; 59 
Lansing, Ambrose, 28, 35, iii, 168, 
287, 289 
correspondence regarding Wady 

Di, 35-7 
on forgeries, 37 
lapis lazuli, 335f 
amulet inlays, 294 
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armlet beads, 137 

beads, excavated melon, 75 

barrel, 200 

Conus-sheU, 197 

melon and ball, 48; 153, 162 

multifoil, 160 

ring, 162 
frog, 38, 270 

girdle, excavated spacers, igf., 47 
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gold, i46f , 149, 217; 98-9 
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funerary figures, 5 

offering stela, 12, 15 
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Lisht, 118, 170 note 3, 183, 249, 267, 
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163, 167, 171, 176, 185, 247, 
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3076, 123 
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53892, 5, 21 
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54399, 5 
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excavations of, i, 4f , 12; cf 34, 46 
granite head of Osiris, 12, 15, 77 
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Amenirdas I, 12, 15, 77 
pottery finds, 14 
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133, 135, I38f , 140, 166, 248 

Malqata, 65, 124, 336 

Manhata, foreign v^ife, 329f , 332; 

5-8, 14, 17 
Mansour, Mahmoud, iii, 289 
Manuv^ai, foreign v^ife, 329f.; 1-4, 

13, 16 
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9-12, 15, 18 
Masaharti, 135 
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proximity to Wady Qurud, 1 5 
Ramesside palace, 161, 336 
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Medj ay-police, 10 

Megiddo, 159, 335 
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Meir, 161 

Memphis, 65 
palace at, 336 
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Menna, and the family of, 155, 160, 
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Mentiu, 182 

Mentuhotep II, temple of, 1 1 
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Meret, 115, ii8f, 163, 170, 172, 
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daughter of the king, 347 
queen, 3, 20, 76, ii8f , i59f , 165, 

175, 179, 184 
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Mesopotamia, 274, 299 
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w^orking 
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design, 119, 271 
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284, 302 
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preparation of material, 122, 

274, 278 
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coupons, 122, 265, 277, 288, 300 
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289-91, 302, 309-10 
flux, 274 
graver, 123 
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274-7, 283f , 288 
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tracer, 123 
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filing, 274, 277 

metallurgical cement, 278, 284; 
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See also east Mediterranean gold 
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mimic burials, 6 
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beads in, 38, 43, 186; 154 
jar in, 142; 59 
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19142, 126 
turquoise, beads, 160, 203 
Tushrata, gifts to pharaoh, 335 
Tutankhamun 

comparisons from tomb (KV 62) , 
14, 115, 117, 119, 123, 131, 
133, 138-40, 146, i58f, 163, 
171, 185, 251, 278, 304 
embalming cache, 67 
TAA numbers of Carter 
2iy, 137 
44bb-dd, 137 
46y, 146 
54k, 123 
54rr, 146 

255, 137 
256a, 137, 158 
256c, 131 
256e, 131, 279 
256i, 123, 131 
256j, 123 



256n, 180 

256q, 129 

256aa, 131 

256gg, J2J, 122 

256II, 133, 135 

256mm, 130, 179 

25600, 176 

256PP, 179 

256qq, 180, 265 

256sste, 176 

256WW, 179 

256mmm, 123, 131 

256nnn, 123 

256rrr, 121, 122 

256mmmm, 184 

2560000, I58f 

267j and 1, 123 

269i-j, 123 

2690, 184 

3670, 146 

370V, 146 

585U, 146 

620 (29-30), 146 

620 (71), 248 
Tuthmosis I, seal amulet naming, 177 

See also Valley of the Kings 
Tuthmosis III 

amulet naming, 177 
Annals of, 333, 33 5f 
family, 336 

name on objects associated with 
Wady Di, 139; 49, 51-3, 
55-6, 58-64, 87-9, 92-9, 106, 
129-30, 141-9, 245-71, 310 

tomb (KV 34) and comparisons 
from, 3, 10, 41, 67, 77, 118, 
130, 140, 146, 179, 333 
Tuthmosis IV, comparisons from 
tomb (KV43), 118, 128, 138 
daughter with modius, 161, 347 
Tuya, comparisons from tomb 

(KV46), 118, 124, 133, 139, 
147, 264, 279 
Tyti, 348 

u 

Ugarit, and gazelles, 160 
vessel from, 160, 348 

Ulu Burun, scarab from, 181 

unidentified Catalogue objects. See 
duck head, fitting, fragments, 
inlays(?), models(?), ornament 

Ur, royal jewelry at, 160, 299 

V 

Vallee des trois puits, 66 f. 
Valley of the Apes. See Biban 
el-Qumd 
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Valley of the Kings tombs (KV) 
KV21, 67 
KV 27, 67 
KV 38,77, 118 
KV 42, 67, 124 
KV 45, 67 

KV 55, 118, I23f., 130, 268, 282, 
291 

See also Amenhotep II; Hatshepsut; 
Maiherpri; Tawosret; Tuth- 
mosis III; Tuthmosis IV; 
Tutankhamun; Tuya; Yuya 
Valley of the Queens (QV), 
embalming jars from, 67 
tombs, 118, 124; see also 
Schiaparelli 
vessel shapes, for stone, metal, 

vitreous, wood, 140 
vessels. See under individual vessel 
types (e.g., amphorae, beakers, 
bowels, cups, jars, jugs, kraters, 
lids, lotiform, ointment storage, 
plates, ritual vessels, stand) 
viscera, 6, 32 

packages in canopic jars, 126 
vitreous material, 
in elements, 293 
jar, 93 

votive deposits, 4—6, 12—5 
vulture breastplates, sheet gold, 130-2, 
igS, 278f , 313, U2U 25, 28, 231 

w 

Wady A (Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid), 22 

graffiti and petroglyphs, 7f , 339 

tombs, 3f 

See also Hatshepsut 
Wady B, Coptic inscriptions, iif , 339 
Wady Bariya, 2 
Wady C, 23/ 

graffiti and petroglyphs, 7—9, 34of. 

tombs, 4, 20 



Wady D (Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud; 
Wady Qurud), 1, 16-8, 24/, 
art market votive objects, 2, 4—6, 
13 

graffiti and petroglyphs, 7, 9f 
illicit digging, 2, 5f , 32, 39, 4if 
Late to Roman period remains, 

2, 1 1-5 
tombs, 4 

views of, frontispiece, endpiece 
water and Netherworld entrance, 
15 

See also baboons; Coptic; graffiti; 

Lortet and Gaillard; southwest 

wadys 
Wady D I (tomb), 7S 

extent of this study, x, 28, 11 3-9 

lost objects, 1 1 if. 

See also Carter; Chaban; MMA 

excavations at Wady Di; 

tomb 

Wady el-Garby (Wady F), if , 8, 10 

Wady el-Heiba, 2 

Wady Gabbanat el-Qurud (Wady 

Qurud). 5ee Wady D 
Wady Sikket el-Agala, 2 
Wady Sikket Taqet Zaid (Wady A), 2f 

graffiti in, 7f 
Wallace, Lila Acheson, 112 
wax, figures and faces of, 6, 12-4 
u^i^f-eye 

bead, gold, 113, 116, 25of , 260; 
189 

pendants, gold, 28if , 314, 344; 

239-44 

Weeks, Susan, 270 
Wheeler, George, 16-7, 90, 92, 
101-2, 169, 171-2, 323 

wig covering: gold, carnelian, jasper, 
glass, 125, 164-7, 226f/, 114 
See also rosettes 
Wilfong, T., 14 
Wilkinson, Irma Bezold, 117 



Wilkinson, John Gardner, exploration 

of Wady Qurud, 2, 13 
Williams, Bruce, 117, 155, 170, 248, 

283 

Williams, Caroline Ransom, ii7f , 

130, 278, 280 
wine service vessels, I39f , 147, 15 of 
Winlock, Herbert, 32 

early history with Wady Di, 32f , 

38, 42f, 55, 61 
on forgeries, 117, 289, 295 
interpretation of objects, 11 6f, 
126—308, passim 
publication of graffiti and 
objects, X, 9, 112 
reconstruction of jewelry, I53f 
girdles, 306 

inlaid composite collars, i69f 

wig covering, 164 

on gold workmanship, 11 6f. 
wire fitting, gold, 254, 263; 213 
de Wit, Huib, 57, 6of 
wood 

figures from art market, 5f , 32 
fragments excavated at tomb, 
31, 75 

Wypyski, Mark, analyses, 113, 155, 

278, 292, 306, 342-6; 254-5, 267 

X 

XRF (X-ray fluorescence), 169 

Y 

Yarmouk Valley, 336 

Yuya, comparisons from tomb 

(KV 46), 118, 124, 126, 135, 

139, 147 

z 

Zadok, Ran, 329 



Index 2, Egyptian Words 



""ntyw (a gum resin), 143; 63 wpwt (mission), 9 h3k-o\\, 65 

wr (great one), 335 hit (honey), 66 note 3 
ipwt (location in a temple), 302; 309 wt (coffin), 8 

inw (tribute/gift), 335 pr (house, of Horus), 7 

Inst (a plant), 65f hDk[t] (revenues), 335 ^>^-sign, 284 
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mVt-kD-r'' (prenomen of Hatshepsut), 
182, 302; 146, 309 

mwt nswt wrt (great royal mother), 348 

mn/z ^/Manhata, 329f., 332 

mn-hpr-r"^ (prenomen of Tuthmosis 
III), 141-3, 146-9, i5if , 165, 
I72f , 179, 1 8 1-7, 302f ; 49, 
51-3, 55-6, 58-64, 87-9, 92-9, 
103, 106, 129-30, 141^, 
245-50, 251-71, 310 

mrt (indentured servants), 335 

m5-sign, 9, 291; 289-91 

nbt t3u/y (lady of the two lands), 
348 

nfr hpr (epithet of Tuthmosis III), 
333 

See also dhwty-ms nfr-hpr 



nfrt (maidens), 161 
ntry (divine), 141; 53 

/zni^-measure, 141-3, 282f ; 51-3, 

58, 61-4; 250 
h^t-spswt (nomen of Hatshepsut) , 

I4if , 182; 54, 57, 146 
hmt nswt /wrt (wife of the king/great 

royal wife), 155, 3^9, 333, 33^, 

347f 

hmw/hmwt (male and female servants), 
336 

htr (yearly tax), 335 
hkyt nswt (ornament of the king), 
155, i6of , 347 

sip (inspect), 9 

s3 n irm (son of Irem), 335 



s3t nswt (daughter of the king), 

160, 335, 347f- 
sdm- / sdmw-'^s / m st m^^t (servant/in 

the place of truth), 15, 336 
sim.n.f-iorm, 126 
Uy-t (double plumes), 161 
spst (noblewoman), 336 
smsw (retainers), 336 
sn"" (storehouse), 335 
sty.t (chamber), 5 

gmy (find?), 8 

dhwty-ms nfr-hpr (nomen of 
Tuth-mosis III), 141-3, 
148, I79f , 283, 303; 49, 
51-3, 55-6, 58-60, 62-4, 
93, 141-3, 245-9, 310 
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